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Our London Charities 


The Quarterly Review 
Chavities Hodvertiser 


April, 


PRING has come with its gladdening influences, 
quickening life, rejoicing hearts, reviving happiest 
anticipations and hopes. Yet it is not an acceptable 
season to everyone ; for the maimed, the diseased, the 
unfortunate are with us always, and sometimes the 
sunshine merely darkens the shadows for them. 
Happily, even in their case, the brightness is not 
entirely over-cast, for the devoted efforts and charity 
of individuals, through organised institutions, are 
effectively combatting illness and misfortune. The 
need for these institutions grows constantly as the 
social organization becomes more complex. There is, 
consequently, an ever increasing call to the hearts and 
purses of philantrophists. Discrimination in giving is, 
however, almost as necessary as practical kindness. 
Prudent guidance is often necessary. It is given here. 


2 THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 


In the following pages, hospitals, charities, institutions, 
are named which can thoroughly be recommended. 
They need the support of new and old subscribers and 
donors, otherwise their usefulness must be cramped 
and hampered. They are well served by earnest and 
efficient officers and are economically administered. 
They merit and urgently need your help. 


Index to Charities subjoined to the Appeal :— 


Church of England Waifs and Strays Society 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 

Hospital for Sick Children ... 

Orphan Working School and Alexandra Sivas 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 

Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 
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Society for Relief of Distressed Jews 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 


Dp. 
BARNARDO'S 
HOMES, 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King 
H.M. The Queen 
H.M. Queen Aiexandra 


President. 
The Duke of Somerset 
73,251 CHILDREN 
RESCUED 


9,130 IN RESIDENCE 


900 UNDER TECHNI- 
CAL TRAINING 


300 in Training for 
the Navy and mercan- 
tile Marine 


22,614 EMIGRATED 
98% are Successful 
Cheques payable—“ DR. 
BARNARDO'S HOMEs.” 
Hon. Director :—William 
Baker, M.A., LL.B. Head 
Office: :— 18 to 26, Stepny 
Causeway, London, FE. 


HOSPITAL SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


President—THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. Chairman—ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 


On Valentine's Day, fifty-nine years 
ago, the Hospital began its work in the 
house shown in the picture. Six years 
later the adjoining house was added by 
money subscribed at a Festival Dinner at 
which Charles Dickens presided. 

Speaking on that occasion 
Charles Dickens said :— 


“T will not believe in a Christian com- 
munity of fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters, the Children’s Hos- 
pital can fail being better known to be 
well and richly endowed." 

The Children’s Hospital, 
now in URGENT NEED of 
FUNDS, appeals to ali 
who love children’ to 
make known its wants 
and to help in relieving 
them. 

STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 


500 CHILDREN 


all FATHERLESS — many of them also MOTHER- 
LESS—are being provided with a HOME, educated, 
trained and taught to become upright and useful 
men and women, by the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 


This good work, which has been carried on for 


Over 150 Years, 


greatly needs your generous help. The Charity 
relies for its support entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Donations and Annual Subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 


Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A.,LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 
Offices—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


(HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
| HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso., C.V.O. 
Chairman—SIR SAMUEL SCOIT, Bart., M.P. 


Patrons 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 


1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of Deserving 
Unmarried Women with their first child. 

2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Conjfinements at their 
own homes, 

3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives for the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 180,000 poor women have been relieved. 
Last year 1,775 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,449 were attended and 
nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £7,000; Reliable Income, £4,000 only. 

An Annual Subscription ot £3 3s., or a Donation of £31 10s., entitles the Contributor to 
recommend One In-patient and ‘Three Out-patients yearly, and qualifies for election as Governor. 

Contributions will be gratefully recerved by the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 


43, Charing Cross, S.W. or by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 


A NATIONAL WORK. 


Church of England 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Society. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children’s Union: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Over 16,000 Children have been rescued; over 4,200 now being 


cared for, boarded out and in the 109 Homes, which include 3 Farm, 
5 Cripples’ and 2 Emigration Homes. 


HELP SPECIALLY NEEDED 
for the EMIGRATION FUND. 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS gratefully received by the 
Secretary, Rev. E. de M. Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. 


Bankers: 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LTD., Kennington Road Branch. 


MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


FOUNDED IN 1839. 


The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 
are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 

= of the drowned immediately sought out 

and succoured. All Seafarers, under 

TARE — Provident section, are directly encouraged 
wate is Sorrow on the Sea” in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HiS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricur Hon. THe EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 

Secretary— 

G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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SOCIETY FOR RELIEF 
DISTRESSED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 


The Jews in Russia have no security for life—and thousands seek 
shelter in Palestine where, though destitute, they are safe. Over 
2,000 come in annually. 

This Society gives Relief in Food and Clothes to 1,500 families 
of the sick and feeble, and work at Abraham's Vineyard to men 
and boys in various industries. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


that more may be helped ‘in token of Christian Sympathy.’ 
The Gift of Drinking Water is warmly appreciated by the Jews. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED by :— 


F. A. BEVAN, Esq., J.P., D.L., President and Hon. Treasurer, 
54, LomMBARD STREET, E.C. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHARING Cross, S.W. ; 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 117, Victoria STREET, S.W. (late 41, Parliament Street). 


Help for Aged Seamen 


An Appeal from 
OUR SAILOR KING. 


‘I wish to urge the very 
strong claim which this 
Charity has uponus.. .” 


—Dinner Festival, 1899. 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’ S INST. 


Established 1867. 
Patron; HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Treasurer; COL. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Head Office: 58 FENCHURCH ST. E.C. Secretary: J. BAILEY WALKER, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


APRIL, 1911. 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


APES 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 427. 


1. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AND THE 


2. THE PRESERVATION OF FAUNA AND FLORA. 
By Sir H. H. Jounston, K.C.M.G. 


3. CATHERINE DE MEpicis. By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG. 

4. THe Exopus oF Our Art TREASURES. 

5. THe Letters or Erasmus. By ReEv 
Witiiam Hunt, D.Litt. 

6. Coat-Dust anp Expiosions. By 
ALLEN GREENWELL and J. V. ELSDEN. 

7. OxForp UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

8. THe New TurkisH ARMY, AND THE BALANCE 
oF PowreR Evrope. By 
CHERADAME. 


9. A_ GREAT FrencH ScHOLaR: 
ELIS. 


ANDRE |; 


Ltopotp 


APRIL, 1911. 6s. 


| 10. RECIPROCITY BETWEEN CANADA 


AND THE 
UniTED STATEs. 


11. THE REFERENDUM IN OPERATION. 


I. By Pror. W. 


(Zurich). 


II. AusTRALIA. By Pror. Harrison 
Moore (Melbourne) and Ernest 
Scorr, 


III. Usitep States. By A. LawRENCE 
Lowe. (President of Harvard). 


12. THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


13. CompuLsory SERVICE: Lorp ROBERTS v* 
Lorp 
REFORM AND 


14. Lorps anp Commons; 


REFERENDUM. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOUKNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


APRIL. 


1. Francis Gatton, A.D.D. 8. VERTEBRATE PALZONTOLOGY IN IgIo. R. 
2. THe Eruics oF Foop. III—Breap. LYpEKKER, F.R.S. 


3. THE Great Star Map. Be IV. Prof. | 9. MOLECULAR ARCHITECTURE. R. J. COLGATE 
H. H. Turner, D.C.L., F.R.S Anp E. H. Ropp. 
| 


5s. net. 


4. Grouse Disease. A. F.R.S. 10, SEATS OF THE SOUL IN History. D. FRASER 


Harris, M.D., B.Sc. 
11. THE OUTLOOK FOR 
B. Houcuton, B.A. 


5. THe or REFLEX c. S. 
SHERRINGTON, M.D., F.R.S. 


6. THE NEED OF 


Human HEALTH 


IN THE 
Unitep Kincpom. A. D. BLASCHECK. 


J. ™ Corrosion oF IRON AND OTHER Metats. | 12, REVIEWS. 
.E.A. 


For other Periodicals see p. 46. 
Copies of Mr. Murray's General Catalogue and Lists of 


Theological and other Works may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, or will be sent direct, post free, on application, 


Lanp. 
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Telegrams: “GUIDEBOOK, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. April, 1911. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


ParT I.—FORTHCOMING WORKS pp. 1-22. 
IIL—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 23—48. 


-CAPTAINS AND COMRADES 
IN THE FAITH. 


Sermons Preached on Special Occasions by 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


1. EDWARD WHITE BENSON—2. FREDERICK TEMPLE AND WILLIAM Woop 
STEPHENS—3. A NEW YEAR’S Day SERMON—4. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN 
—5. ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT—6. THE CLOSE OF A CENTURY—7. THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR—8. THE EARTHQUAKE IN ITALY—9, THE GENERAL ELECTION— 
10. THE CORONATION IN PROSPECT—11. THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD VII— 
12, THE FIRST AMD GREAT COMMANDMENT—13. THE SACRED BANNER— 
14. THE VISION OF GoD—15. 1300th ANNIVERSARY OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
—16. 800th ANNIVERSARY OF ELY CATHEDRAL—17. MILLENARY OF WELLS 
CATHEDRAL—18. BENEDICTION SERVICE, TRURO CATHEDRAL, 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
BY W. F. MONYPENNY. 


In 4 or 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net each Volume. 

[Vol. I—1804-1837, now ready. 
“We congratulate Mr. Monypenny upon the first instalment of his Life of 
Disraeli. If he maintains, in the succeeding volumes, the very high level which he 
has reached in the first, as we have no doubt he will, his work is certain to be 
adequate and worthy of its greattheme. . . . Mr. Monypenny lets the subject 
of his biography speak for himself wherever possible, and as a rule only intervenes 
to keep the thread of the narrative and to elucidate. . . . The result is an 

altogether fascinating book.”—Spectator. 


Vol. II will, it is hoped, be published in the Autumn. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. 
BY LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DQRCHESTER. 

VOLS. V—VI. 

With Portraits. 

VOLS. I and II—1786-1823. 24s. net. \ Already published. 


VOLS. III and IV—1823-1834. 34s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


THE ‘‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME RULE 
QUESTION. 


A COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE OF POLITICAL {PARTIES TOWARDS 
IRISH PROBLEMS. 


BY PHILIP G. CAMBRAY. 
With an Introduction by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. [Just out. 


The Home Rule question is examined in its various aspects. Light is thrown 
on the aims of its supporters, and its results are shown to be without benefit to 
Ireland. Emphasis is laid on the constructive side of the Unionist policy as 
materially assisting Ireland’s progress and improving the condition of her people. 
The tendencies of thought and action of the “ new” Ireland that is arising on the 
foundation of common sense are described in relation to the old agitation based on 
the doctrine of “ hatred” and militant nationality. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 5 


THE ‘“‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES—continued. 
FALLACIES AND FACTS. 


AN ANSWER TO “COMPULSORY SERVICE.” 
By Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 


THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, peggy a Author of ‘‘ The Growth of English Comendbes and Industry,’ 
Rise and Decline of Free Trade,” etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 
SIGNS OF CHANGING OPINION ; THE SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS OF FREE TRADE 
Its EXAGGERATIONS; ITs INSISTENCE ON MECHANISM; ITS INCONSISTENCIES: 
ITs CORRUPTING INFLUENCE. 


TRADE AND THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 


By M. H. G. GOLDIE. 
Crown 8vo. 


This work examines Great Britain’s industrial progress towards the National 
Ideal, and explains why that progress demands universal military service, as a 
school and for defence, a new Aliens Act and a revised Small Holdings Act. The 
book, being largely intended for readers unversed in political economy, shews that 
the capital of workmen and that of employers are equally necessary, and explains 
how capital is increased and wasted. This leads to comparison between home and 
foreign trade in providing employment, under the changed conditions of to-day. It 
is shewn how Great Britain unwisely neglects her home trade; rendering a complete 
official enquiry into that trade immediately necessary. Amongst other aspects of 
the great question with which this book deals are the effects of taxation on 
industrial progress, the relation of employers and ‘workmen, and the increased 
production of British-grown food. 


EAST AND WEST. 


BASED ON THE ADDRESSi DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GLASGOW. 


BY LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 


Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8v0, 


For other Volumes in this Series see page 29. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE GENUS ROSA. 


BY ELLEN WILLMOTT, F.L.S. 
Drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A. 


With 128 Coloured Plates and 56 Drawings of Fruits in Black and White. 
Crown Folio. In not less than 20 and not more than 24 Monthly Parts. 
£1 1s. net each Part. [Part VIII—Just out. 


After many years of expectation, and of delay due to unforeseen causes, the 
first parts of Miss Willmott’s great work on Roses are now published. The succeeding 
numbers will follow at intervals of about one month. 

The work will contain 128 coloured plates in addition to 56 drawings of fruits 
in black and white, with corresponding letterpress, giving the scientific description 
in Latin and English, the full synonymy, and details of information relating to each 
Rose. There will also be an Illustrated Glossary and an Index. 

The book will give an account with illustrations of the most distinct and 
interesting species of the Roses of the Old and New Worlds. Some natural hybrids 
and a few first crosses and old Garden Roses have been included when they seemed 
necessary to the complete treatment of the subject. 

In its preparation Miss Willmott has had the assistance of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S., late Keeper of the Royal Herbarium at Kew; of Canon Ellacombe, of 
Bitton ; and of the late Rev. Charles Wolley-Dod, of Edge. 

The drawings have been made by Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., principally from 
the specimens growing at Warley and Tresserve, and have been reproduced in 
chromolithography by Mr. Griggs. Infinite pains have been taken to preserve the 
character of the originals, and in many cases there have been over twenty printings 
to one plate in order to reproduce all the tints. 

Redouté’s ‘‘Les Roses,’’ with the text by Thory, appeared in 1817, and 
contained very fine hand-coloured plates. Lindley’s ‘‘Rosarum Monographia’’ 
appeared in 1820 and contained 19 coloured plates, and although now incomplete, 

ives an excellent account of the Roses then known. The time seems therefore to 
have arrived for a new treatise on this universally admired genus. 

This edition will be strictly limited, and will not be reprinted. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES 


AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS—GASCONY, PAYS DE FOIX AND 
ROUSILLON. 


BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A., 
Author of ‘The Shores of the Adriatic.” 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The speciality of this book will be the description of many places little known 
to the English traveller, some of which indeed will be probably unknown to him 
even by name. It will concern itself specially with the earlier architecture and 
scenery of the districts, though the character of the people, their costume, and the 
many picturesque historical incidents which have occurred in a portion of the 
country so frequently fought over and with such mingled ethnical pecularities will 
form part of the interest. 

It will be fully illustrated with drawings by the author and photographs 
specially taken, with the addition pf a good many plans of important or unfamiliar 
buildings—and will, in short, follow the main lines of the author’s former volumes 
on the Shores of the Adriatic, with which it will be uniform. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


BY BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University ot Tokyo. 


Demy 8vo. 


This volume is intended to give, in a popular form and through the medium of 
metrical translations, some idea of the whole development of standard Japanese 
poetry from its beginnings in the time of the Heptarchy down to the 19th century. 
The Lyrics (Love Songs, Elegies, etc.) of the earlier age and the medizeval Dramas 
are freely rendered into flowing English verse. The curious Epigrams of more 
modern times—tiny poems each of which is complete within the limits of seventeen 
syllables—are explained in detail, because considered as the ultimate and most 
characteristic product of the Japanese mind. 


LIFE OF THE MARQUESS OF RIPON. 
Edited by LUCIEN WOLF. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PARISIAN 


(DOCTEUR POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTIE) 
UNDER SIX SOVEREIGNS, TWO REVOLUTIONS, AND A REPUBLIC 
1789—1863. 


Edited by his Daughters; Mme. A. BRANCHE and Mme. L. DAGOURY. 
Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON. 


Square Demy 8vo. 


These memoirs have just been published in Paris. They cover one of the most 
troublous periods of French history—Docteur Poumiés de la Siboutie’s span of 
three score years and ten was lived under Louis XVI, Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, 
Charles X, Louis-Philippe, the Republic and Napoleon III. He was one of those 
people who not only see everything, but are able to grasp the significance of each 
event as it happens. Therefore, although, as he repeatedly states, he records 
nothing he has not personally witnessed, his narrative, far from being rambling or 
disconnected, is a faithful picture of the history of his own time, as witnessed by an 
intelligent observer. He has a genius for gossip and a truly marvellous knack of 
being on the spot whenever anything happens. Thus, as a tiny child, he sees his 
aged grandfather, the local squire, helped on to a pony at dead of night and led 
away into hiding by his sons to save him from certain death at the hands of the 
Revolutionists. He goes for an afternoon walk in Paris and witnesses the execution 
of Marshal Ney. He takes his wife out in the evening for a breath of fresh air and 
is caught in the swirl of the mob rioting in the Place du Palais-Royal on the 
occasion of the proclamation of the celebrated Ordonnances which cost Charles X 
his throne. The book is well worth reading. Docteur Poumiés de la Siboutie was 
a participator in every event of importance that occurred during his forty years of 
professional life in Paris and possessed the enviable gift of crystallizing his 
experiences and presenting them fresh and palpitating with life to his readers. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. 


BY E. B. HAVELL, 


Formerly Principal of the Government School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta ; 
Author of ‘“‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting,”’ ‘‘ Benares, the Sacred City,” etc. 


With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


In this work the author of ‘‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting ’’ gives a compre- 
hensive analysis of Indian zsthetic ideals, and emphasises the importance of the 
influence of Indian thought in the evolution of Asiatic art, a point which Western 
students of Chinese and Japanese art have generally minimised. He protests 
strongly against the depreciation and misrepresentation of Indian art which at 
present obtains official sanction in our National Museums, and, treating it as an 
intimate revelation of Indian life and thought, insists that, as such, it demands the 
most careful and sympathetic study of those who are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of our Indian Empire. The central ideas of Indian religious belief, as revealed 
in its great sculptured monuments, are clearly explained. The book, illustrated 
with the finest examples of Buddhist and Hindu sculpture from the time of 
Asoka down to the XVth century, will be an indispensable guide to the student of 
Indian art and to all who wish to gain an understanding of Indian ideals. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, 
SECTS AND DOCTRINES. 


Edited by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 


And the Rev. WILLIAM C. PIERCY, 
Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 


In One Vol, (1,000 to 1,100 pp.). Medium 8vo. 


The Dictionary of Christian Biography, compiled and edited by the late Sir 
William Smith and Dr. Wace, and published between the years 1876 and 1887, 
holds a unique place in theological literature, as there is no rival work in any 
language. 

At present it consists of 4 volumes and the price is £6 16s. 6d., but in response 
to many enquiries and requests the forthcoming edition has been prepared. By 
taking A.D. 600 instead of A.D. 800 as the chronological limit of the names 
included in the work, and by omitting a large number of minor individuals about 
whom little or nothing is known, it has been found possible to compress the 
Dictionary into one volume without sacrificing any of its more valuable features. 
The important and permanently valuable articles by Drs. Lightfoot, Westcott, 
Salmon, Stubbs, and other scholars, have been preserved with little more than 
merely verbal abbreviation. 

The bibliographical references to each important article have been brought 
up-to-date. 

Some of the articles (e.g., Arianism, Epistle to Diognetus, the Nestorian and 
Eutychian heresies, Monothelites, Monophysites, etc., etc.), have been entirely 
rewritten and others have been carefully revised. It is believed that in its more 
accessible form this Dictionary will be invaluable to the Clergy and to all Students 
of Theology and Church History, 
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EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. 

Illustrated with Drawings by DUNCAN H. MONTGOMERIE. Demy 8vo. 


The object of this book is to prove that the castles built by the Normans in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were, with very few exceptions, earthworks 
with wooden buildings upon them, and further that there is not the least reason to 
suppose that the Anglo-Saxons or any other pre-Norman race in these islands ever 
threw up the earthen mounts which have been so commonly assigned to them of 
late years. An attempt is made to show that, even on the Continent, the private 
castle was not universally established until the triumph of feudalism in the tenth 
century. A catalogue is given of the castles which can be historically traced in 
England to the eleventh century, and in Wales, Scotland and Ireland to the eleventh 
or twelfth, with ample notes from the original, and sometimes unpublished, sources 
concerning them. In order to further the very difficult study of castle architecture, 
lists are given of the castles which can be with certainty attributed to fixed dates, 
and an endeavour is made to throw light on the development of castle building in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Although some portions of this work have 
appeared before in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the English Historical Review and the Antiquary, the greater part is entirely new. 


A RECORD OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF PALESTINE: 


THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 
1902-5 and 1907-9. 
By Prof. R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. 


Two Volumes of Letterpress and One Volume of Illustrations. £4 4s. net. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMITTEE OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


This work, the final memoir on the results of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s 
most recent excavation, consists of two volumes, of about 400 quarto pages in each, 
of letterpress, containing many photographic and other illustrations; and a volume 
of over 200 plates, some of them in colour. It has been prepared by the Director 
of the excavation. These pages will be found to present a record of the early 
civilization of Palestine, from about 2500 B.c. down to the time of Christ, more 
complete than has hitherto been set forth. There are chapters on the physical 
character and conditions of the inhabitants of Gezer, the city excavated; the 
buildings, including an exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture ; the 
tombs, of which about 250 are described; daily life, with descriptions of tools, 
weapons, pottery, foreign imports, etc. ; and the Canaanite religion, on which subject 
the excavation has thrown much welcome light. About 4,000 individual objects are 
figured in the plates and the illustrations scattered through the book. There is a full 
series of photographs and plans of rock-cuttings, caves, winepresses and buildings, 


fe) Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


(CRIMEAN PERIOD). 
By Colonel JULIAN JOCELYN, late R.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


While tracing the important changes in organization that took place during 
the Crimean period, the book deals mainly with the services of the Royal 
Artillery in the Crimea. The full survey of the war which this entails is based 
as far as possible on British and foreign official publications and the evidence of 
eye-witnesses, full references being given to all sources of information. Artillery 
operations cannot be understood without reference to the other arms, and the 
Crimean War cannot be understood without reference to the part borne by our 
allies. The author has not lost sight of these points and trusts his picture is 
in true proportion. There are numerous tables dealing with personnel, materiel 
and statistics generally. Many of the illustrations are reproductions of sketches 
taken on the spot by Artillery officers. 


THE ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA. 


By Sir THEODORE MORISON, K.C.I.E., 
Author of ‘‘The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province.” 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


The author describes the economic condition of India as it was in the past and 
as it is at the present time. He shows that India is going through a process of 
economic development and draws an interesting parallel between the industrial 
conditions of modern India and those prevalent in Europe prior to the Industrial 
. Revolution. He discusses the constitution of the village, its isolation and economic 
independence: customary and competitive rents, the indebtedness of the peasantry 
in India and in Europe, and the decay of the old handicrafts. He devotes a chapter 
to Famines, pointing out that chronic liability to famines is an evil inherent in the 
archaic structure of industry and that as long as that structure remained unmodified 
in France and England both those countries suffered from famine to almost the 
same degree as India. In the last two chapters he discusses the alleged “ drain” of 
wealth from India, a question which in recent years has been made the subject of 
burning controversy but which has not hitherto been scientifically examined. 


YELLOW FEVER AND ITS PREVENTION. 


A MANUAL FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS AND PRACTITIONERS, 


BY SIR RUBERT W. BOYCE, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Mosquito or Man," etc. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 
This practical manual is a summary of the author’s experiences and investiga- 
tions on Yellow Fever in New Orleans, Central and South America, the West 
Indies and West Africa, and the subject is treated very completely, historically, 
geographically and clinically. It also contains chapters on Treatment, Pathology, 
Diagnosis and Epidemiology. Prophylaxis and Entomology have a complete 
section to themselves. The book is illustrated by some 60 figures. maps and charts, 

and is intended as a practical manual for the medical student and practitioner. 
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ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS 
| PLANTS 
FOR THE OPEN AIR, GREENHOUSE AND HOTHOUSE. 


WITH DETAILS AS TO DESCRIPTIONS, CULTURE, AND PROPAGATION. 


BY JOHN WEATHERS, 
Author of “‘ French Market Gardening,” ‘A Practical Guide to Garden Plants,” etc. 


With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


Information regarding this large and important group of garden plants is so 
scattered and so difficult for the ordinary gardener (whether professional or amateur) 
to obtain, that this work is intended to fill the gap that has hitherto existed, or 
has at least been only very imperfectly filled. The Author possesses the great 
advantage of being not only a well-known and experienced gardener of many 
years’ standing, but also a capable plant artist. He has an intimate acquaintance 
with his subject, and for more than 20 years past he has been making sketches from 
actual specimens of the finest bulbous and tuberous plants to be found in cultivation. 
For the first time many of these original sketches will appear in this volume, the 
importance and value of which will be recognized by all interested in the subject. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA 


OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
By Sir GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE. 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET 
by Miss BEATRICE BARSTOW. 
Crown 8vo. 


This work has attracted widespread attention in France, and exhibits many of 
the dominant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage the 
highest talent in all the principal walks of life, and to encourage mediocrity and 
incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and national character. 

Though primarily applied to France, the principles set forth with such 
admirable literary skill by M. Emile Faguet, apply to England and other civilized 
countries, and it is well that they should be laid to heart by all who take an interest 
in the welfare of Great Britain. 


12 Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR DAVID DALE. 
BY HOWARD PEASE. 


With the Inaugural Address delivered under the David Dale Memorial Trust 
by the Right Hon. SIR EDWARD GREY, M.P. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A SISTER OF LOUIS XVI 


(MARIE-CLOTILDE DE FRANCE, QUEEN OF SARDINIA). 


BY LOUIS-LEOPOLD D’ARTEMONT. 
With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 


Marie-Clotilde de France, unlike her sister, Madame Elizabeth, has been 
strangely forgotten, even in France, and is scarcely known in this country. The 
present work is the first complete account of Marie-Clotilde’s life published in 
the English language, and is therefore a distinct addition to our knowledge of 
Louis XVI's family. Married in 1775 to the Prince of Piedmont, Marie-Clotilde, 
after the death of Victor-Amadeus III, became Queen of Sardinia and was involved 
in the political misfortunes brought upon her adopted country by the French 
Revolution. The account of King Charles-Emanuel’s abdication and of the 
adventures of the Royal family in search of a place of refuge after their departure 
from Turin is interesting reading, while it recalls vividly the campaigns of 
Bonaparte in Piedmont, the state of Sardinia and the political changes in Italy at 
that period. On the other hand, the dignity and strength of character of Queen 
Marie-Clotilde and the eminent sanctity of her unselfish life, officially recognized by 
a solemn decree of the Holy See, add special interest to the portrait of that sister 
of Louis XVI, at present so unfamiliar, and yet in many respects so worthy of 
notice. The book contains a number of illustrations reproduced from original 
prints and documents. 


THE GREAT STAR MAP. 
By Professor H. H. TURNER. 


Crown 8vo. 


In 1887, an International Conference at Paris determined to map the places of 
all stars in the heavens brighter than a certain standard by photographic means. 
The work has proved far more serious than was at first anticipated, and is not 
yet accomplished. It envolves the taking of 20,000 photographs, and the measure- 
ment of 8 or 9 million star images. It was divided among 18 observatories, and 
two of these Greenwich and Oxford, have practically completed their portions. 
Professor Turner, who has superintended the Oxford work, gives a brief popular 
account of the scope of the work, and of the problems which it will assist in 
solving, with incidental references to recent discoveries which concern the constitu- 
tion of the universe of stars. 
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SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL OCEANOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS 
SAILORS AND YACHTSMEN. 


Prepared by the 
CHALLENGER SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE STUDY 
OF OCEANOGRAPHY 


And Edited by G. HERBERT FOWLER. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 
MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 
THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. By H. E. KrensieL, 


Author of “ How to Listen to Music,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Just out. 
This new volume in the music lover's library gives a graphic and accurate account 
of the development of the pianoforte as an instrument and of the composers and 
players who have been especially identified with that instrument from the beginning 
until our own day. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
New Edition by TANCRED BORENIUS, 


Author of “ The Painters of Vicenza." 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


There is hardly any field of research which during the last thirty or forty years 
has been more laboriously cultivated than the history of Italian painting ; and yet 
the works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle remain the standard authorities on this 
subject. None of their successors has covered so wide a field, or at the same time 
given such a vast amount of detailed and accurate information ; and in many cases 
the investigations of later specialists have merely helped to confirm the views set 
forth by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The new edition of the “ History of Painting in North Italy ”—which has long 
been out of print—will give the original text and notes. To this Mr. Tancred Borenius 
has added notes containing the new facts bearing on the subject which have been 
brought to light within the last four decades as well as the previously unpublished 
results of his older researches which had been carried on for several years in Italy 
and elsewhere. The book will, moreover, be for the first time fully illustrated. 
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THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


The BisHop OF BIRMINGHAM in his first chapter, treats of the Law of the 
Church in regard to Marriage and Divorce. He then proceeds to modify some 
views and arguments expressed in his volume “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
published fifteen years ago. The third chapter deals with the opinions held in the 
Church on the indissolubility of Christian marriage, and the book concludes with 
an examination of the question of the policy of Churchmen—as Churchmen and 
as Citizens—at the present juncture. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS HISTORY 


BY E. G. HAWKE, 
Matriculation Examiner in the University ot London. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


This is the second of the graded series of text-books on the history of the 
Empire edited by Professor A. F. Pollard for the League of Empire. The 
first was issued two years ago, and was intended for use in colleges and 
by teachers in schools; the third will appear later in the spring. The author 
of the second is Mr. E. G. Hawke, Matriculation Examiner in the University 
of London, and the volume is designed for use in the higher forms of Schools. It 
supplies a succinct account of the political, constitutional, social, industrial and 
commercial development of every part of the British Empire. There is a growing 
movement towards a common matriculation examination for the whole empire; and 
it is hoped that this volume will provide the history best suited in character and 
scope for such an Imperial examination. The book containsa number of illustrations. 


THE BRITISH ISLES AND ITS DOMINIONS 
BY GERALD T. HANKIN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


This is the third of the graded series of text-books on the history of the Empire 
edited by Professor A. F. Pollard for the League of the Empire. It is written on 
the same lines and with the same objects in view as Mr. Hawke’s volume, but is 
shorter and less detailed as it is designed for the lower forms in Schools and less 
advanced Students. 


ESSAYS ON SPORT AND LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, 
Late Fellow of All Souls; 
Author of '‘ The English in America"; Editor of “‘ The Memoirs of Susan Ferrier." 


Edited by W. P. KER. 
Fellow of All Souls College; Professor of English Literature, University College, London. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS :—1. FREEMAN, FROUDE AND SEELEY—2. FRANCIS PARKMAN 
—3. TREVELYAN’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION-—4. EZRA STILES—5. THE POETRY 
OF SPORT—6. LITERATURE AND THE TURF—7. RACEHORSE BREEDING: i. Is 
Racehorse Breeding a Lottery? ii. Mr. Lowe and the Figure System; iii. Have 
our Racehorses Deteriorated ?—8. MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING—9. HARRIERS. 
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COMFORT IN SMALL CRAFT. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF SAILING. 
BY S. J. HOUSLEY. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


This is an introduction to the art of sailing, and generally of making oneself 
comfortable in small yachts, addressed to those who sail without professional 
assistance on inland waters. The chapters deal with setting sail, sailing, the rule 
of the road, mooring, simple knots and splices, keeping the yacht clean and 
serviceable, and with cookery suitable to the limited space and implements of a 
small boat. Every word has been dictated by experience. The instructions, while 
sacrificing none of the thoroughness requisite to a practical handbook, are written 
in language intelligible to the novice. Simplicity has not been attained at the cost 
of accuracy, or by ignoring details. A dictionary of technical terms is added. 
The book is of handy size and strongly bound. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


BY SiR CHARLES LYELL. 
Revised by Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S. 
With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“The Student’s Lyell,” edited by Professor J. W. Judd, is based on the well- 
known “Student's Elements of Geology” by Sir Charles Lyell. The object of this 
book is to illustrate the principles and methods of modern geological science, as 
first clearly formulated in Lyell’s writings. The new and revised edition of the 
work has not only been brought up to date by references to new facts and arguments, 
the outcome of the researches of the last fifteen years, but is prefaced by a historical 
introduction, describing the events which originally led up to the preparation of 
Lyell’s epoch-making works. 


LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY. 
STUDIES IN THE PSALMS. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., 


Jesus College Cambridge; 
Author of ‘‘The Doctrine of the Last Things." 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


In this volume the author deals with the three subjects of the doctrine of God, 
the doctrine of Sin, and the doctrine of the Future Life, as taught in the Psalms. 
The object is to treat of these subjects more in detail than is usually the case in 
ordinary commentaries on the Psalms. It has been one of the writer’s chief aims 
to trace out the development of the ideas dealt with, and thereby to show that in 
content, if not in form, many of the Psalms reflect thought which is centuries older 
than the Exilic period. From the point of view of Old Testament religion, and its 
influence on present-day Christian belief, the book will be found both instructive 
and helpful. 
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FOURTH ISSUE. 
THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR BOOK. 
OVERING THE YEARS 1880-1910, 
BY JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
With 350 Tables and Explanatory Diagrams. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the Course of British and 
International Commerce, including a Survey of the Home Production and 
Industries of the United Kingdom. It is issued at intervals of two or three years. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF 
HANDBOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL 
RESOURCES OF THE TROPICS, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES 


Edited by WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S, 
Director of the Imperial Institute ; 
President of the Internationa! Association of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial Development. 


I—THE AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS OF 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Gerap C. Dunceon, Director- 
General of Agriculture in Egypt; lately Inspector of Agriculture for British 
West Africa. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


This is the first of a new series of Handbooks to the Commercial Resources of 
the Tropics which is issued under the authority of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and Edited by Professor Wyndham Dunstan, F.R.S., the Director of 
the Imperial Institute. It gives an account of the general agricultural conditions and 
of the principal agricultural and forest resources of the countries which make up 
British West Africa—the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast with Ashanti and 
the Northern Territories, Southern Nigeria and Northern Nigeria. Cotton, Palm 
Oil, Rubber and Food-stuffs are among the subjects dealt with. The book is 
intended as a general guide to the resources of British West Africa and will be of 
importance to the Student, as well as to the Planter, the Merchant and the 


Manufacturer. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CHANTEMERLE. 


By Miss D. K. BROSTER and Miss S. TAYLOR. 


The scene of this novel is laid in the time of the French Revolution, which 
is minutely depicted. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. 


By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., 
Author of ‘ Studies in Brown Humanity,” ‘‘ Heroes of Exile,"’ “ Further India,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. [Just out. 


The scene is laid at Angkor, the capital of the great Khmer Empire which 
flourished. in what is to-day French Indo-China, for some seven hundred years, 
dating from the seventh century of our era. The period chosen is the last decade of 
the thirteenth or the first decade of the fourteenth century. The novel relates the 
life-story of Chun, a hewer of stone and the unacknowledged son of one of the 
Brahman rulers of the land—a member of the priestly caste which, worshipped by 
the people as demigods, had enslaved them for generations. The book tells of 
Chun’s love for a Woman of the Temple, who leads him to the discovery of 
mysteries closely guarded by the Brahmans. Inspired by her, and infuriated by 
these revelations, which shatter the myth that so long has held the souls and the 
oe . his fellows in bondage, Chun leads a revolution with results which are here 
set forth. 


IVOR. 


A ROMANCE OF NORTH DEVON AND THE ISLAND OF LUNDY 
(FOUNDED ON FACTS). 


BY GEORGE HANSBY RUSSELL 


Author of ‘‘Grit,’’ ‘‘ Under the Sjambok,” “‘On Commando,” etc. 


On the rock-bound coast of North Devon, some six miles to the west of 
Ilfracombe, perched high up on the cliff facing Lundy Island, stands the 
village of Morthoe. At the foot of the cliffs, its jagged rocks jutting far out into 
the deep water is the ‘‘ Morte Stone,’’ the Death Rock, on which many a gallant 
ship has gone to her doom. At the period of this story, Morthoe was the haunt of 
the ‘‘ wrecker” and smuggler. The Death Stone provided the means for the one, 
the broad sands of Woolacombe the means for the other. The country folk for the 
most part, both men and women, were wild and reckless. The mariner whose 
ship had met its fate on the Morte Rock got no mercy from them. ‘‘ Dead men tell 
no tales,’’ and a lantern swinging from a donkey’s tail had often lured the vessel to 
its destruction. But it is not with the folk-lore, legends, superstitions and deeds of 
these people alone the story has to deal. 


MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of *‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” ‘‘ Master and Maid,” etc, 


Mrs. Harker’s novel, ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,’’ has attained to 
such wide popularity since its publication two years ago, that she has been induced 
to continue the record of the lives of ‘‘Montagu and Edmund,”’ and of their 
guardian ‘* Mr. Wycherly.’ 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
CROOKED ANSWERS. 


BY PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 
Author of ‘‘ Raw Material,”’ ‘‘The Imperfect Gift,"’ 


And HOPE DE LISLE BROCK. [Just out. 


“Crooked Answers” is a letter-book describing the winter adventures of two 
girls abroad: one in the High Alps and the other in Italy. It deals with the 
special opportunities and experiences of hotel life and the many humorous 
contretemps which occur under such circumstances. Alpine sports and the foreign 
element are introduced into the study of the elder of the two girls; while the 
younger and less experienced, freed from the restraint of a worldly mother in 
England, develops her character and meets her fate among her own compatriots on 
the Italian lakes. This story is told not only through the girls’ own letters but 
through the correspondence of various leading characters among their acquaintance. 


REPTON. 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. KANE. [Just out. 


A tale of the intriguing reign of Anne when political uncertainty turned the 
friends of to-day into the enemies of to-morrow, when no man quite knew if hiS 
property might not be more secure by following the fortunes of the Stuart dynasty 
than by upholding the Hanoverian succession. The much vexed question of how far 
the Jesuits made use of lay help (or crypto Jesuits) to push their own interests is 
examined under the light of circumstantial evidence. There are full length 
portraits of Marlborough and Eugene in the campaigns of 1709-10 and at the 
battle of Malplaquet and the siege of Douay. 


JOHN VERNEY. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “ Brothers," etc. [Just out. 


In “ John Verney” Mr. Vachell gives us a vivid picture of the political life of 
to-day, introducing the characters of “The Hill,” and the same theme, the eternal 
struggle between good and evil. As in “The Hill” John Verney wrestled with 
Scaife for the friendship of Caesar Desmond, so in this book a similar struggle for 
the love of Sheila Desmond, Cesar’s sister, is set forth. How the fight ends, 
it would not be fair to tell. Mr. Vachell has written no more powerful or thrilling 


love story than this, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 


THE CELL AND CELLULAR REPRODUCTION OF 
LIVING BEINGS. By Marcus 
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THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 
MODERN LEGISLATION. 


BY W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Dubl.), 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “The Austinian Theory of Law.” 


Demy 8vo. 


THE MEANING OF LIBERTY—LIBERTY AS GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE— 
LIBERTY AS ABSENCE OF RESTRAINT—LIBERTY AS THE CONDITION OF Com- 
PLETEST SELF-REALIZATION. ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY — HUMANITARIANISM — SOCIAL EQUALITY — 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT—THE MODERN IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD—UNITY OF 
MOVEMENT THUS EVIDENCED. FUNDAMENTAL LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLES— 
THE WORTH OF MAN. THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL—THE MESSAGE OF 
ANARCHY — LEGISLATIVE DESPOTISM — LIBERTY AND REGULATION — THE 
APPLICATION OF LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLES IN CURRENT POLITICS—THE 
MONOPOLY OF CAREERS — UNEMPLOYMENT — THE Fair (OR LIVING, OR 
MINIMUM) WAGE. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, R.N., F.R.S., The Circumnavigator. 
By ARTHUR KITsSON. With Illustrations. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish, in his Popular Edition of Standard Works, 
this book which at the time of its appearance was accepted by the Press as the 
best authority so far published on the Life of the “Great Circumnavigator.” In 
it the Author has been able to bring to light “some new facts,” and to clear 
up decisively several doubtful points. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


ENTITLED 


ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 


BY ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL-ASAFi, ULUGHKHANI. 


Edited from the unique and Autograph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta 
Madrasah by E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. 


Demy 8vo. Vol. I, 12s. net. [Just out. 
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INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM MASTER 
1675—1680. 
AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO. 


Edited by SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart., C.I.E., 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army; Honorary Fellow, Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
(Thomas Bowrey) ; 


Editor for the Hakluyt Society af “ Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669—1 
“Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608—1667""; Editor of the ‘Indian Antiquary *’ from 1884, etc. 


2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THEODOR GOMPERZ. 
4 Vols. 14s. net each. 


A 


Demy 8vo. 
. IV—ARISTOTLE AND HIS SUCCESsoRS. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A, 


I—THE BEGINNINGS. FROM METAPHYSICS TO POSITIVE 
SCIENCE. THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Translated 
by LAuRIE Maaunus, M.A. Already 
II—SOcCRATES AND THE SOCRATICS. PLATO. Translated bli 
by G. G. Berry, M.A. — 


. ITI—Pvato. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 
LEGENDS OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. Translated from “L'Intro- 


duction a 1l’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien” of Eugéne Burnouf, with an 
Introduction by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 2s. net. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. An Essay on the Theory 
and Practice of Art in China and Japan, based on original sources. By 


LAURENCE BINYON. 
A CHINESE QUIETIST. From the Mystical Philosophy of Liehtsze. 
Translated by LIONEL GILES. 2s. net. 
For further Volumes in the WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES 
already published see page 46. 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE e2np TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 


Vols. I-IV. With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Author of Fra Angelico," History of Siena," 


Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
21s. net each Vol. 


VOL, IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THEFIFTEENTHCENTURY. [Just ready, 


VOL. I-—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART, 

VOL, II—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

VOL, III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 

VOL. V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

VOL. VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
This Edition of ‘Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 

emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 

manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results of the 

editor’s researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the most competent 

critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 


LECTURES SCOLAIRES. 


Edited by W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 
Head of the Modern Language Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne 


And E. L, LASSIMONNE, 
Officier de I'Instruction Publique, Senior Master, Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


This new series of reading books, divided into three grades—lectures 
élémentaires, lectures intermédiaires, lectures supérieures—will consist for the 
most part of new and interesting stories hitherto unpublished in England, and 
specially written for the young by the best French authors. 

One of the chief features of the books is that the questions are facing the text. 
These questions are divided into two parts, the first being questions on the 
meaning, while the remainder deal with the grammar of the page facing them. The 
notes at the end of the book are written entirely in French. 


SERIE SUPERIEURE,| 
GUIGNOL-—-NOIRAUD. Par Lupovic Ha.ivy, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
For Volumes in the series already published see EDUCATIONAL CATALOGU E 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


ANTE LIMEN. 


A NEW LATIN BOOK FOR YOUNGER BEGINNERS. 


This is an introduction to “ Limen,” compiled under the guidance of Professors 
WALTERS AND CONWAY. 

It embodies the Accidence and Elementary Syntax contained in pp. 1—96 of 
“Limen,” and includes also all the Reading Lessons from I to LVIII, besides adding 
a large number to these. 

The arrangement has followed the lines which the experience of the best 
Preparatory Schools has shown to be most suitable for younger pupils. The text of 
the Reading Lessons has been separated from the Accidence and other grammatical 
information connected with them, and this again from the Vocabulary—so that 
the book is in three parts, each of which is divided into sections numbered to 
correspond precisely with the parallel portions of the other two. 

After completing “ Ante Limen,” pupils will be fit to proceed with “ Limen,” 
from Exercise LX onwards. 


A SERIES OF SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 


CLARI ROMANI. 


General Editor: W. L. PAINE, M.A., 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


This series aims at supplying interesting stories which can be easily read, and 
consequently all difficult passages have been simplified. A full vocabulary is 
included, together with such historical appendices as are necessary for the 
proper understanding of the text. 

That the claims of good scholarship may not be neglected, a series of exercises 
on points of grammar, syntax, etc., is appended. This portion of the book is 
interleaved, so that the pupil may make his own record of progress and keep it under 
the same cover as the text which he reads. 


ls. 6d. each. 
FEMILIUS PAULUS. By F. R. Date, B.A., Leeds Grammar School. 
AUGUSTUS. By A. J. Spizspury, M.A., City of London School. 


For Volumes in the series already published see EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


PART II 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BioGRAPHY - - BELLES LETTRES AND Essays 
- - Law - - - - 
PHILOSOPHY - MEDICAL - - - 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS - - SCIENCE - 
“QUESTIONS OF THE Day” SERIES NATURE AND GARDENING - 
MILITARY AND NAVAL - - THEOLOGY - - - - 
TRAVEL, SPORT AND ADVENTURE PERIODICALS - - - 

ART AND ARCHZOLOGY-~ - - WISDOM OF THE EAsT SERIES 
POETRY - - Mr. Murray's STANDARD WORKS 
FICTION - SHILLING LIBRARY - - - 


Biography. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie). Told in her Correspondence with numerous 
Friends. With a Memoir by John Morgan Richards (her 
Father), and an Introduction by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Welldon. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

‘* Nothing in Mrs. Craigie’s Novels can for a moment compare for unexpected- 
ness, power, and real human significance with the revelation of herself in these 
letters. . . . It is the deepening and composed tragedy of the Memoir which 
puts it, to our mind, quite above the literature of the day. . . - No recent 
autobiography has expressed like these letters the full range of contrast that may 
jie between an outward and an inner life.’'—The Observer. 
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Mr. Murray’s Recent Publications. 


Biography—continued. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
C.V.O., LL.D., The First Special Correspondent. By J. B. 
Atkins. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 

. net. 

‘‘The two volumes often show us in what dreadful straits some of the best 
passages in a vivid and picturesque narrative were written, and they also abun- 
dantly prove how splendid was the unconquerable devotion to duty which enabled 
the tasks to be so brilliantly completed. . . a deeply interesting record of a 
valuable and important life spent in the execution of various duties by a man, above 
all, distinguished by fearless honesty and truthfulness.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


MY LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. By Thomas Catling, 


Formerly Editor of ‘ Lloyd’s Weekly News.” With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘‘A record of a life, a long life, a strenous life, and a jolly’ life, every minute 
of which he seems to have enjoyed.’’—Daily Chronicle.”’ 

“We jostle with politicians and preachers, actors and authors, detectives and 
criminals, and we are surprised and delighted, not only at the number of all such 
with whom Mr. Catling was brought into intimate contact, but at the constant 
urbanity he displays in regard toeach . . . a life brimful of experiences which 
might have made him a cynic, and it has simply left him a cheery philosopher.”’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DULCE DOMUM. Bishop Moberly and his Family. By 
his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is extremely difficult to take a detached view of this remarkable book. 
Criticism seems wholly out of place. It does not apply to realities. One would as 
soon think of criticising a beautiful view, a spring morning, an autumn sunset— 
anything that absolutely enters into and becomes part of oneself, part of one’s 
highest self. That is what happens to the reader of these pages.’’— 

Evening Standard, 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 
ORDINARY MORTAL. Being a Record of Things Done, 
Seen and Heard at School, College, and in the World during the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century. By A. G.C. Liddell, C.B. 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is impossible to give any but a faint idea of the ease and plenty of this 
delightful volume, which through all its gaiety floats on with an undercurrent of 
seriousness, is lit with flashes of thought, beauty, and insight, and is written with 
such modesty and bonhomie that perhaps the most extraordinary thing in it is its 
rarest ‘ ordinariness.’’’—The Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND 
RELIGION OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Selected and Arranged by D. C. Lathbury. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


Mr. Murray’ Recent Publications. 


Biography—continued. 
THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON. 4 Study in 


Environment. By Norwood Young. With Portraits and IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“The author commands our attention and interest at once, the more so because 
amid all the welter of Napoleonic literature, his is the first attempt of the kind made 
in English, and the most thoroughgoing, as he claims, that has been made at all. 
He certainly brings to our notice and sets in relief a very curious series of facts, 
coincidences, and conjectures.”—Sunday Times. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
GATACRE, K.C.B., D.S.O., 1843—1906. By his Wife, 
Beatrix Gatacre. With Portraits, Maps and _IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B., 1775— 
1883. Compiled by his Grand-daughter, Mrs. Macalister. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Ornithologist; Professor of Natural History, 
Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. By William 
MacGillivray. With a Scientific Appreciation by Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. By 
Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). With additional 
Extracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by his Daughter, 
Lady Dorchester. With Portraits. 


Vols. I and II, 1786—1822, 24s. net. 
Vols, III and IV, 1823—1834, 24s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT I SAW, WHAT 
I LIVED THROUGH, AND WHAT I LEARNED, 
DURING MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL 


AND LITERARY EXPERIENCE. By Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo (“Edward Garrett”). With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


BOYISH REMINISCENCES OF H.M. KING 


EDWARD VII’s VISIT TO CANADA IN 1860. By 
Lieut. Thomas Bunbury Gough, R.N., then a Midshipman on 
H.M.S. “Hero.” With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


Mr. Murray’s Recent Publications. 


Biography— continued. 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. By Richard Edg- 
cumbe. Sccond Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS: THE LIFE OF MRS. NOR- 


Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, TON. By Miss Jane Gray Perkins. 
Morley, Pater. By Algernon Cecil, With Portraits. Second Impression. 
M.A. (Oxon), of the Inner Temple, Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy §8vo. 

7s. 6d net. 


History. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE HISTORY OF 
HIS AGE. By G. B. Grundy, D.Litt., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College and Lecturer in Ancient Geography to the University 
of Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


SEA WOLVES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The Grand Period of the Moslem Corsairs. By Commander 
E. Hamilton Currey, R.N. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘*Commander Currey has given us a vivid and thrilling picture of the old sea 
wolves of the Mediterranean, . . . The book once taken up cannot be put down 
without reading from cover to cover.’’—Gentlewoman. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND SENTIMENT 
By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.I, C.LE. ‘With Map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“We ought to read and remember all that Sir Bampfylde Fuller says of the 
history, the geography, the weather and the peoples of India; to have some idea of 
the different religions and the numbers of their adherents, of the Caste system and 
village communities, of domestic life and agricultural methods; and to know what 
causes famine, what famine and famine relief means, how commerce thrives in 
India, how the people is governed and educated, and whence the revenue is derived. 
’ All these things are briefly set forth in these studies by one who spent his life in the 
Government service, and who neither in his views nor his sympathies can be 
accused of hide-bound officialism.”—World. 
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Mr. Murvay’s Recent Publications. 


History—continued. 


By Colonel G. F. Young, C.B. With 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. Second 


THE MEDICI. 
numerous Illustrations. 
Edition. 

“Two sumptuous volumes, profusely and superbly illustrated, which I have 
been reading with the deepest interest. Colonel Young has written not 
only an extremely interesting book about the Medici . . but he has given us 
in these volumes a wonderfully vivid picture of Renaissant Italy."—Truth. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. An English Transla- 
tion with Introduction, Notes and Maps. By George G. Ramsay, 
M.A. (Oxon), Litt.D., LL.D. In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. Vol. I, 
Books I—VI; Vol. II, Books XI—XVI. Price 15s. net each 
Volume. 


“The translation leaves nothing to be desired. . In accuracy it is all 
that could be expected from the eminent scholarship of the translator reinforced as 
it has been by untiring industry. The lucidity of its style stands, of course, in 
singular contrast to the original.” —Spectator. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES—I, 
EDITED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


STORIA DO MOGOR;; or, Mogul India (1653— 
1708). By Niccolao Manucci, Venetian. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by William Irvine. With 61 Illustra- 
tions anda Map. Medium 8vo. 4 Vols. 12s. net each. 


VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. selec- |} OLD FORT WILLIAM IN 


tion of Public and Private Papers 
dealing with the Affairs of the British 
in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj- 
Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and 
an Historical Introduction, by S. C. 
aa 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s, net 


BENGAL. Selection of Offi- 

cial Documents dealing with its 

History. Edited by C. R. Wilson, 

M.A., D.Litt., late in Charge of the 

Records of the Government of India. 

J Medium 8vo. 12s. net each 
ol. 


Philosophy. 
LUCRETIUS: Epicurean and Poet. By John Masson, LL.D. 


Completing Volume. 


Demy 8vo. 
THE First VoLUME. Demy 8vo. 


6s. net. 
12s, net, 


Mr. Murray's Recent Publications. 


Economics, Politics and Sociology. 


INDIA AND TIBET. By Colonel Sir Francis Young- 
husband, K.C.I.E. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
21s. net. 

“The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three historians, but 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with a special value which none of its 
predecessors can claim. He was the responsible leader of the Mission of 1904, and 
what he has to say about it, and about the circumstances which led to its dispatch, 
bears the stamp of final and indisputable authority . . . a full and balanced 
account of the political aspects of the Tibetan problem, the motives which led to the 
unveiling of Lhasa, the results of the Mission, and the questions which still await 
solution. His book, therefore, constitutes the most important contribution yet made 
to the growing store of literature about Tibet.”—The Times. 


NEW EDITION, WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON FORM IV. 
FINANCE (1909-10) ACT, 1910. 


LAND TAXES AND MINERAL RIGHT 
DUTIES. From a Surveyor’s and Valuer’s Standpoint. With 
Practical Examples and Sketches. By Thomas Moffet, of the 
Estate and Land Agent’s Department London and North-Western 
Railway Co. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘*This is the best professional guide to the new land taxes that we have yet 
seen, its great merit being that it absolutely confines itself to a concise explanation 
of the various enactments of the new law without arguing for or against the 
proposals. . . It can be recommended without hesitation to the favourable 


attention of both landowners and all professionally connected with land.’’— 
Land Agents’ Record, 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Henry 
ong ap Wood, Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts. Crown 
8vo. . net. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. An Account of Maritime 
Revenue and Contraband Traffic in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
By Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Holland. Vol. I—From 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. II—From 
1800 to 1855. 10s. 6d. net. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon Times, 
By Colonel Sir C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., 
late Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. net. 

‘*An excellent little book. . . . It would serve admirably as a primer for 
anybody wishing to be posted in the elements of the subject with a view to coming 
discussions on the adoption of the Metric System.'’—Guardian 
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Mr. Murray's Recent Publications. 


Economics and Politics—continued. 
MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. Showing the Origin 


and Growth of Tariffs in Germany, France and the United States. 
By Percy Ashley, M.A., Lecturer at the London School of 
Economics in the University of London. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net 


‘Questions of the Day” Series. 
FEDERALISM AND HOME RULE. Letters to 


The Times upon the Constitutional Conference. By ‘‘ Pacificus.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“They are marked by insight, imagination, discernment, and ripeness of 
knowledge. . . . Written from a fresh and original standpoint, and entirely 
detached from party, this book is a valuable contribution to the study of current 
constitutional problems, and contains suggestive ideas as to the probable trend of 
political development in this country.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPERIALISM. 
An Address delivered to the Classical Association in January, 1910. 
By the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 3rd Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, in his Guildhall speech, said :—“ Those of you who know 
Lord Cromer’s excellent book in which he compares Ancient and Modern Imperialism 
need no words from me to prove that the dominion of modern civilised nations over 
the dark places of the earth has been fraught with widespread good for mankind.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PROGRESS. §A Study of the Facts 
of National Wealth and some Answers to Socialists. By Frank 
Ireson, B.A. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d 

“As a text-book of political economy Mr. Ireson’s little volume will be 
cordially welcomed. As a scathing exposure of Fabian absurdities it has few if 
any equals.”—Globe. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. A Study of the Question 
in the Light of Experience. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. 
With an Introduction by the Lord Haldane of Cloan. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Haldane has made a notable addition to current military literature, and 
one for which he is entitled to the gratitude of all."—The Times. 
“This volume is one that all students of Imperial Defence will welcome. . . . 

The whole memorandum is the work of a master of his subject, able to bring to the 

aid of his arguments a literary style of exceptional grace.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE. By 
the Lord Haldane of Cloan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Murray's Recent Publications. 


Military and Naval. 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS. By 
Brigadier-General George C. Aston, C.B., General Staff; 
and Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine Artillery. With Maps. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“* Here at last is an English book on war which is as sound in its doctrine as 
it is delightful to read. The great merit of the volume is that the author keeps to 
those principles which are recognised as true by all strategists and tacticians. 
There are none of the nebulous ideas which have of late affected the strategists of 
the War College and of the Admiralty. No book of recent years is so well 
calculated to interest that important person the plain man, who wants to know 
about war and other things, what is true and what is important. Very sound and 
clear are the General’s explanations of the necessary relations between policy 
and strategy and of the nature of war with a limited object.'""—The Morning Post. 


BATTLE HONOURS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
From Tangier, 1662, to the close of the Reign of King Edward VII. 
By C. B. Norman, Late goth Light Infantry and Indian Staff 
Corps (sometime Special Military Correspondent of The Times). 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

‘*He has been happily inspired to write upon the subject, and his advocacy 
may help those who have been striving to move the Authorities along. . . . Mr. 

Norman’s book, therefore, makes a timely appearance . . . . His book is well 


informed and generally instructive, and he has the right sentiment and enthusiasm.’ 
—The Times. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. As they would be 
affected by Recent Proposals. By T. Gibson Bowles, Author 
of “The Declaration of Paris of 1856.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Any careful and intelligent discussion of the law of the sea and particularly of 
the Declaration of London and the Naval Prize Court Bill, is to be welcomed, since 
the subject may soon come before Parliament. Mr. Gibson Bowles has long 
studied the subject ; and this book, revealing in every page profound conviction, is 
the concentrated spirit of many speeches, letters, and discussions dealing with the 
same problems. The earnestness with which he pleads his cause would merit and 
command a hearing.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. Founded and 
Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P. Fourrn Year or Issur. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* One of the most valuable pieces of work done under the auspices of the Navy 
League in recent years has been the publication of this Amnual. . . . The 
British public owes much to its founder and editor, Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., for 
making accessible—at very small cost, and in a form which can be generally 
understood—a great mass of information respecting the war fleets of the world, their 
organization, programmes of construction, and expenditure. . . . Already the 
Annual has established itself as one of the best books of reference on naval 
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Mr. Murray’s Recent Publications. 


Military and Naval—continued. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. A Concise History 
of its Causes, Progress and Results. By John Formby. With 
numerous Maps bound up in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

“He presents a clear synopsis of the war from its origin to its close, and he 
does so in a method some features of which we do not recall having met with 
before. Mr. Formby has not only mastered the details of the war, but he 
has succeeded in setting them out in a way which is as interesting as it is clear. 

His work should be welcomed by many readers as affording a survey within 

reasonable proportions of one of the bitterest and one of the most remarkable 

of modern struggles.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF CAM- 
PAIGNS IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. By General A. 
von Horsetzky. Translated by Lieutenant K. B. Ferguson. 
With numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

“We have nothing but praise for Gen. von Horsetzky’s book. It is a valuable 
addition to military literature, for we do not know where else, in such form, 
records of so many campaigns can be studied. The work of translation and 


condensation has been admirably done. The merit of the book is its extreme clear- 
ness and known accurac ose who desire to gain a correct idea of 


modern military history will find the book invaluable."—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. By the Honble. Madame 


Wiel. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY and 
THE JAPANESE WAR. 
By General Kuropatkin. Translated 
by Captain A. B. Lindsay. Edited 
by Major E. D. Swinton, D.S.O., 
R.E. With Maps and’ Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 28s. net. 


THE FRONTIERSMAN’S 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
PORT ARTHUR. By Mon- 


sieur E. K. Nojine. Translated by 
Captain A. B. Lindsay. Edited by 
Major E. D. Swinton, D.S.O. With 
Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


RASPLATA (The Reckoning). By 


Commander Wladimir Semenoff. His 
Diary during the Blockade of Port 
Arthur and the Voyage of the Fleets 
under Admiral Rojdestvensky. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 
By Captain Wladimir Semenoff. 
The Sequel to “ Rasplata” and “ The 
Battle of Tsu-Shima.” Translated 
by Leonard J. Lewery and Major 
Godfrey, R.M.L.I. Crown 
5s, net. 


POCKET BOOK. Compiled 
and Edited by Roger Pocock on 
behalf of the Council of the Legion 
of Frontiersmen. With Illustrations. 
Leather, 5s. net. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU- 


SHIMA. Between the Japanese 
and Russian Fleets, Fought on the 
27th May, 1905. By Captain Vladimir 
Semenoff. Translated by Captain 
A.B. Lindsay. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Murray's Recent Publications. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. By H. C. 
Fanshawe, C.B. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
8s. net. 

“* A scholarly and thoroughly informed work . . . . Undoubtedly the best 
description of Delhi, from a topographical and popular archeological point of view, 
that has yet appeared, and the numerous plans and photographs add greatly to 
its value.”—The Spectator. 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. An Account of the 
African Wanderings of an American Hunter-Naturalist. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Impression. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


“The book will be read with delight by all interested in big game hunting, and 
Englishmen who follow the fortunes of their African possessions will be grateful 
for the records of so keen and appreciative an observer.”-—Spectator. 


SHANS AT HOME. By Mrs. Leslie Milne. With 
two Chapters on Shan History and Literature by the Rev. 
= W. Cochrane. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

S. net. 


“In her sympathetic*insight and faculty for ebserving and describing essential 
things Mrs. Milne follows worthly in the footsteps of those writers who have 
brought the mysterious East and its peoples near to us in recent years, she has 
shown us the Shans, as Sir George Scott and Mr. Hall Fielding have shown us the 
Burmans, imparting to her picture a distinctive quality of atmosphere, like that 
of Lafcadio Hearn’s earlier work, and a sense of critical detachment uncommon 
in modern travellers.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


LION AND DRAGON IN NORTHERN CHINA. 
By R. F. Johnston M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., District Officer 
and Magistrate, Weihaiwei; formerly Private | Secretary to the 
Governor of Hong-Kong, etc.; Author of “From Peking to 
Mandalay.” With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


“A really valuable work, a book not only to read and to read carefully, but to 
possess and refer to again and again. . . . Chinese might read his book with as 
smuch pleasure as Europeans, and probably learn almost as much.”—Bookman, 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN PEKING. Experiences 
during the Siege of the Legations. By Mary Hooker. With 
Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mrs. Hooker has written one of the best, the most absorbing, and the most 
personal accounts of the Siege of the Legations in Peking yet published. 
From first page to last it bears the stamp of sincerity, keen observation, and shrewd 
humour.”—Daily Mail, 
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Travel, Sport and Adventure—continued. 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. New Editions. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 


3s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE 
net. 


numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


STORM AND SUNSHINE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 


Rosamund Southey. Edited by Frances 
Slaughter. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. net. 


QUIET DAYS IN SPAIN. 
By C. Bogue Luffman, Author of “A 


15th Edition. With 


14th Edition. With 


HANDBOOK — INDIA, 


BURMA AND CEYLON 
including Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
the Punjab, North-West Provinces, 
Rajputana, the Central Provinces, 
Mysore, etc., the Native States, and 
Assam. New Edition (Seventh). With 
81 Maps and Plans of Towns and 


Buildings. Crown 8vo. 20s. 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 
By H. Lincoln Tangye, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations. Second Impression 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


PARTRIDGE-DRIVING 
Some Practical Hints on Increasing 
and Preserving a Stock of Birds and 
on Bringing them over the Guns, with 
a Description of the ‘ Euston’ System. 
By Charles E. A. Alington. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Vagabond in Spain.” Demy 8vo. 
8s. net. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By 
Harry de Windt. With Map and 
numerous full-page and other Illustra- 
tions. Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


LETTERS TO A SALMON 


FISHER’S SONS. By A. H. 
Chaytor. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
9s. net. 


Art and Archeology. 
THE MOND COLLECTION. A Critical Account of 


the Pictures of the Italian and other Schools in the possession of 
the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S. By J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 
2 Vols. 4to, Vellum, and 41 Photogravure Plates in Portfolio. 
£15 15s. net. 

“The publication of a catalogue and a portfolio to explain and illustrate the 
collection of pictures formed without stint by the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, with the 
able assistance, one may certainly say under the guidance. of Dr. J. P. Richter, is 
an event of considerable importance in the art annals of this country. A book 
scholarly in construction, wise in its general conclusions, in every way creditable to 
those who have borne their part in its initiation and production.”—Morning Post. 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
Their Architecture, History and Antiquities. With Bibliography, 
Itinerary and Glossary. A Practical Handbook for Students and 
ge gi By Helen Marshall Pratt. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

. Od. net. 


ROMAN CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY 


AND DALMATIA. ByA. L. Frothingham, Ph.D., Professor 
of Ancient History and Archzology at Princeton University. With 
64 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This book supplies a need which has been felt for some time by those travellers 
in Italy whose interests are at any rate not entirely wrapped up in the Renaissance. 
The traveller must pack Dr. Frothingham’s book in his bag and he will find there 
all the information he needs put at his disposal in a concise form and in a style 
which is not too ponderous, and bears here and there the impress of a human 
touch.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


FERGUSSON’S HISTOKY OF INDIAN AND 


EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demv 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


INDIAN ee By Jas. Burgess, C.I.E., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E 


EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. By R. Phene Spiers, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. MODERN. 3rd Edition. By Robert 
3rd Edition. Edited by R. Phené Kerr. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 
Spiers. 2 Vols. 56s. net. 


RENASCENCE : The Sculptured Tombs of the 
XV Century in Rome. With Chapters on the Previous 
Centuries from 1100. By the Rev. Gerald S. Davies, M.A., 
Master of The Charterhouse. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. The Austrian 
Side. An Architectural and Archzeological Pilgrimage. By F. 
Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 

THE ITALIAN SIDE, published in 1906, 21s. net. 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE and | THE EVOLUTION OF 


PAINTING. tustrated by ITALIAN SCULPTURE. 
Typical Masterpieces. With an Ex- By Lord Balcarres, M.P., F.S.A. 


ring With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. net 
A.R.C.A, 


Coloured and Monochrome Iilustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


Poetry. 


POEMS AND _ BALLADS. By Henry De Vere 


Stacpoole, Author of “The Blue Lagoon,” “The Drums of War.” 
F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Stacpoole has always a delightful lilt. He sings most successfully, we 
think, of Nature—‘ May Day’ is delightful—but he is very apt on other themes, as 
in ‘To a Tanagra Statuette.’”—The Times. 

“Some of the sea ballads have an impulse not less genuine than that which 
gives us ‘ The Island Race,’ and throughout Mr. Stacpoole writes out of his own 
experience and vision, which means that his utterance is often fresh and convincing. 
. . . ‘Peter and Pierrot’ is a little masterpiece, admirably conceived and 
perfectly finished.”—Birmingham Post. 


POEMS. By Frederic Manning, Author of “ Scenes and Por- 
traits,” etc. F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Manning’s work has distinct individual qualities, it is marked by keen 
appreciation of the beautiful and by no mean mastery of varied metres. There is 
much that is beautiful in this little book, for whether the writer is expressing a mood, 
a thought in a couple of neat stanzas, or setting forth in blank verse (as in “ Hoigi of 
Lithend ”) the battle memories of an old Norse hero, he shows an admirable capacity 
for expressing himself, and an excellent command of the chosen vehicle of expression.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books XVII—XXIV. 
Translated into English Verse by J. W. Mackail, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Poetry in Oxford University. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Vol. I. Books I—VIII. Vol. II. Books IX—XVI. 5s. net each. 


SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. By Henry 
Newbolt, Author of ‘The Sailing of the Longships,” “The Year 
of Trafalgar,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Poetry—continued. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, 
with many hitherto unpublished additions. Edited by Ernest H. 
Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. With Biblio- 
graphies and Full Indices. With Portraits and _ Illustrations. 
13 Vols. (6 Vols. Lerrers, 7 Vols. Porrry). Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE POETICAL WORKS | DON JUAN. Complete in one 


OF LORD BYRON. The Volume, with new additional Stanzas 
only complete and copyright Text in published for the first time in 1904, 


one Volume. With Photogravure Por- Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 
trait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Fiction. 


SHORT NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
Each 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. Bernard Capes. 
FUN OF THE FAIR. Eden Phillpotts. 
THE IMPENDING SWORD. Horace A. Vachell. 
IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE. Violet Jacob. 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. F, F. Montrésor. 
THE GORGEOUS ISLE. Gertrude Atherton. 
THE LOWEST RUNG. Mary Cholmondeley. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. Storer Clouston. 


NEW NOVELS. 
6s. each. 
THE VALLEY CAPTIVES. Miss R. Macaulay. 


‘* We find in this as in other of the Author’s novels, a plea almost fiercely 
expressed, for the joy of living—not the sordid joy of the degenerate, nor yet the 
ecstasy of the mystic, but simply what we might not unfairly call excitement which 
she exalts into the prudence of adventure. Miss Macaulay’s latest novel upholds 
the reputation deservedly won by a talent delicate and most earnest in its 
expression.” —Globe : 
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Fiction—continued. 
NEW NOVELS. 6s. each—continued. 
POT AU FEU. Short Stories. Marmaduke Pickthall. 


“Mr. Pickthall is one of those comparatively rare people who make glad the 
heart of the Reviewer, for he has been kind enough to produce a collection of 
short stories of no common merit. Indeed, it is a long time since we happened 
upon talent so variously and so effectively employed as his. . . . His knowledge 
of human nature is exhaustive almost to subtlety, but he relieves it with a genuine 
sense of humour. There are tears and laughter in such a story as ‘ Billiam,’ 
mingled as only art can mingle them. We are sincerely grateful for a collection of 
tales which stands out as infinitely above the ordinary level. Mr. Pickthall is 
never commonplace ; a single page wiil convince of this.’’"—World. 


THE RECLUSE OF RILL. R. W. Wright-Henderson. 


‘‘Mr. Henderson has the power of making ordinary people extraordinarily 
interesting.’’—Outlook. 

‘*It is unfortunately becoming rather rare to meet a book like the ‘ Recluse of 
Rill.’. . . . The Recluse’s character is very finely drawn, and the anxieties 
of his two love affairs, in their ingenious way, are pictured with a charming 
gentleness and humour.”—Morning Leader. 


THE DOWNSMAN. Miss Maude Goldring. 


‘*Miss Goldring displays a marked talent for characterization. . . . Each 
and all live and move and have their being in our mind’s eye as we follow them 
through the complexities of a plot. Even the shadowing figures that merely 
‘walk on’ to mark the sequence of events are written in such sure use of the 
etcher’s needle that they have their ineffacable place in the impression left of the 
linked lives that move to their mysterious fate there under the shadows of the green 
escarpements of the mighty Downs.’’—Oxford Chronicle. 


THE LONE HEIGHTS. B. Paul Neuman. 


‘*There is in Mr. Neuman’s book a scope, a size, a feeling for the large 
important issues of life ; above all an optimism that is fresh air after the dust and 
dismals of ordinary fiction. His genius is a most winning and lovable figure, and 
in the development and portrayal of him, in showing us his dignity, and pathos and 
charm, above all the senses of his genius, Mr. Neuman has done a very fine thing.’’ 

—The Standard. 


MASTER AND MAID. Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 


“No one who has read anything by Mrs. Allen Harker can have misgivings 
when taking up a new book from her pen. . . . ‘Master and Maid’ achieves 
another success.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. F. F. Montrésor. 


__ “We have seldom to complain of the brevity of the modern novel, but we should 
like to know more of Babette. . . . Her virtues, to quote Miss Tavey. may not 
let her into heaven, but ‘ they do go to make a pleasin’ ’ome on earth.’ ”—The Times. 
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Fiction—continued. 
NEW NOVELS. 6s. each—continued. 
THE ANDERSONS. S. Macnaughtan. 


“*The Andersons’ has upon us the effect almost of a work of Miss Austen, 
possessing something of the same quick observation, the power of interesting us in 
domestic details, something, too, of the same firm handling of character. . . . 
If we turn to a novel in order to forget our daily preoccupations and cares, there is 
no author who can be more honestly recommended than Miss Macnaughtan, and no 
book better worth reading than ‘ The Andersons.’ ”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PEER’S PROGRESS. J. Storer Clouston. 


“Mr. Grimes, the protagonist of ‘The Peer’s Progress’ is a creation worthy of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. H. G. Wells rolled into one, and yet he is something 
absolutely new to fiction. His very origin is ‘wrop in mystery . . .’ ‘The 
Peer’s Progress’ stamps its author as one of the subtlest caricaturists and most 
cheerful jesters of the present generation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GRIT. George Hansby Russell. 


“ Those who like a healthy, exciting tale—a tale of peril and adventure—should 
read Mr. Russell's latest story. The author evidently knows South-East Africa 
intimately, and his description of the country and natives is exceedingly good.” 


—Aberdeen Free Press. 
BAWBEE JOCK. 


Amy Maclaren. 
“A Scottish story, pleasant, wholesome, and entertaining. Miss McLaren has 
rare gifts for character-drawing and the handling of dialogue, and her talents have 


been used to the full in the pages of what is an attractive human story.”—Scotsman 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. Eden Phillpotts. 


“We do not remember any of Mr. Phillpotts’ works which gave us more 


pleasure.”—Liverpool Post. 


“In these storiettes we find Mr. Phillpotts at his best."—Sunday Times. 


SEPARATE STARS. 
Miss Violet A. Pearn. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTERS. 
Short Stories. Violet Jacob. 


BARKER’S. 
E. H. Lacon Watson. 


THE GATES. 
(By a New Writer.) 


VOCATION. Lily Grant Duff. 


HOW SHE PLAYED THE 
GAME. 
Lady Napier of Magdala. 


THE DRUMS OF WAR. 
Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 


PRAIRIE, SNOW AND SEA. 
Short Stories. Lawrence Mott. 


TOWER OF IVORY. 
Gertrude Atherton. 


THE LANTERN OF LUCK. 
Robert Aitken. 


DIAMOND CUT PASTE. 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins. 
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Fiction—continued. 


WORKS BY E. H. LACON WATSON. 


The following works are now issued by Mr. Murray and can be 
obtained at the uniform price of 2s. net each. 


THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT. 


THE BARONY OF BREN- 
DON. 


THE TEMPLARS. 


CHRISTOPHER DEANE. A 
Character Study at School and College 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


BENEDICTINE. 
Married Life. 


REFLECTIONS of a HOUSE- 
HOLDER. 


HINTS to YOUNG AUTHORS 


Sketches of 


Belles Lettres and Essays. 
PIE POWDER. Being some Recollections of the Western 


Circuit. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“The Author has evidently looked upon life from its brightest side. 
speaks modestly of his recollections as ‘dust from the Law Courts, 


By a Circuit Tramp. 


Second Impression. Large 


He 
’ but the dust 


which he raises is transmuted into gold by the sunlight of irrepressible humour. 
Contains more genuine amusement than many a pretentious tome of four 


times ‘its bulk and profession. 


Every frequenter of the Temple will find ‘Pie 


Powder ’ among the most welcome publications of the season.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘There is much sound learning for the profession and some wholesome 
medicine for the public, and both the profession and the public—even if they are 
not seeking self-improvement—will find it infinite entertainment.”—The Times. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN SCRAP BOOK. 


The Experiences of an English Official and his Wife in Kabul. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thornton. 
Square Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


TO-DAY and TO-MORROW 
and other Essays. Esher, 
G.C.B G.C.V. O. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. tae 


HUMOURS OF THE 


COUNTRY. Chosen by 
R. U.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 


By Algernon Cecil, Author of 
“* Six Oxford Thinkers.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SCENES AnD PORTRAITS. 
By Frederic Manning, Author of 
“ The Vigil of Brunhild.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Law. 


SOME PLAIN REASONS FOR IMMUNITY 
FROM CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT 
SEA. _ By Sir John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D., Professor of 
Comparative Law, University College, London. Paper Cover, 3d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By T. Baty, D.C.L., 
Sager of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 
. net. 


Medical. 


HEALTH, PROGRESS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE WEST INDIES. By Sir Rubert Boyce, 
F.R.S., Author of “Mosquito or Man.” Second Edition. Medium 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


INDUCED CELL-REPRODUCTION AND 
CANCER. The Isolation of the Chemical Cause of Normal and 
of Augmented, Asymmetrical Human Cell-division. By Hugh 
Campbell Ross, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), with 
the Assistance of John Westray Cropper, M.B., M.Sc. (Liv.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.). With numerous IIlustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“ His results are not always easy to follow, but once grasped the overwhelming 
importance of them is obvious. . . . The problem of cancer-research is three- 
fold—(1) to discover how the leucocytes divide ; (2) to discover what makes them do 
so; (3) to control their proliferation so that it does not become malignant. Dr. Ross 
solves all three issues. . . . Dr. Ross has begun to test in practice his experi- 
mental triumph. . . . The discovery is but in its infancy. It is possible that 
future ages may set beside the exterminator of tropical disease, a no less great 
benefactor, his brother, the author of this extraordinary book.”— 

Sheffield Independent. 


MOSQUITO OR MAN P The Conquest of the Tropical 
World. By Sir Rubert W. Boyce, F.R.S. Third Edition. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Sir Rubert, writing with much lucidity and not a little spirit, follows the 
course of medical research in the tropics from strength to strength, accompanying 
his narrative with many elucidatory statistics and a number of striking photographs, 
Altogether this is a book of first-rate importance, to both the medical man and the 
public servant.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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Medical—continued. 


THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. By Major 
Ronald Ross, F.R.S., C.B., Professor of Tropical Medicine 
4 the University of Liverpool. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

s. net. 


“This volume undoubtedly constitutes the most exhaustive and authoritative 
treatise devoted to the study of the origin and treatment of what is ‘ perhaps the 
most important of human diseases.’ Major Ross has not only drawn upon the vast 
resources of his personal experiences in several portions of the British Empire, but 
he has also had the opportunity of incorporating in his work the reports of 
specialists from almost every portion of the globe. . . . Theresult is that the 
author, or, as he modestly terms himself, the compiler, has succeeded in gathering 
together an unrivalled mass of first-hand information respecting the most certain 
and scientific methods of grappling with what is admittedly one of the most wide- 
spread, and has hitherto been regarded as one of the most hopeless, of the scourges 
to which humanity is exposed.”—Morning Post 


A SUMMARY OF FACTS REGARDING MALARIA. 
Suitable for public instruction. Reprinted from the above. 2d. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PHILOSOPHIES. In Paper Cover. Is. net. 


A series of verses written in India between 1881 and 1889, mostly in connection 
with the author's researches on Paludism. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By Ernest Gaucher. 
Professor of Cutaneous and Syphilitic Diseases at the Faculty of 
Medicine and Physician to the St. Louis Hospital, Paris. Including 
RADIUMTHERAPY. By Drs. Wickham, Degrais, and 
Domenici. Translated and Edited by C. F. Marshall, M.Sc., 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the British Skin Hospital; late 
Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Black- 
friars. With numerous Illustrations. 15s. net. 


Science. 


CONVERGENCE IN EVOLUTION. By Arthur 
Willey, D.Sc., Lond. ; Hon. M.A., Cantab.; F.R.S. With 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Professor Willey’s book is stored with examples of Morphological details and 
resemblances drawn from his extensive knowledge of the animal kingdom which 
will delight and fascinate the reader. . . . His criticism is always temperate and 
arouses interest rather than opposition.” Athenaeum. 
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Science—continued. 


MICROSCOPY. The Construction, Theory, and Use of the 
Microscope. By Edmund J. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., ete. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition. 


12s. 6d. net. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN | THE RECENT DEVELOP: 
Lad STUDY OF VARIA-| MENT OF PHYSICAL 
N, HEREDITY AND | SCIENCE. By c. D. 
EVOLUTION. By Robert H.| Whetham, M.A. F.RS,, Fellow of 
Lock, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Trinity College, Cambridge. Cheap 


Caius College, Cambridge. New and ae 
Cheaper Edition. With Portraits and | Edition. Illustrated. Large Crown 


other Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 8vo. 5s. net. 
5s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By 
Frederick Soddy, Lecturer in Physical Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow. With Diagrams. 6s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGE, | HEREDITY. By J. Arthur Thom- 
GROWTH, AND DEATH s0n, Regius Professor of Natural 


A Study of Cytomorphosis. By Charles History in the University of Aber- 
S. Minot, LL.D., Professor of Com- deen. With Coloured and other 
parative Anatomy in the Harvard Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 
Medical School. Illustrated. 6s. net. | 9s. net. 


Nature and Gardening. 
THE FEEDING OF CROPS AND STOCK. 


An Introduction to the Science of the Feeding of Plants and Animals, 
By A. D. Hall, Author of “ The Soil,” “ Fertilisers and Manures,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Should be in the hands of every thoughtful farmer desirous of taking an 
intelligent interest in his business. . . . The subject is not only interesting but 
fascinating, and as technical language has been studiously avoided the reading of 
the book will be thoroughly enjoyable. The cleverly arranged experiments 
conducted to prove the various points under discussion are well illustrated and 
elearly explain themselves, whilst the diagrams and tabular statistics possess the 
merit of exceptional lucidity.”—-Live Stock Journal 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FERTILISERS AND | THE SOIL. an Introduction to 


MANURES. Crown 8vo. the Scientific Study of the Growth 
agen | of Crops. With Diagrams. 5s. net. 
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Nature and Gardening—continued. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL GARDEN PLANTS 
E. Speer, F.R.H.S. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
s. Od. net. 


‘“Not many gardening books have as strong a claim to the attention of the 
garden lover as Mr. Speer’s manual. . . .A book that will be welcomed by 
every gardener of whatever degree, for it deals fully and comprehensively with a 
class of plants that call for specialised description, so slightly and so discursively 
are they treated in most general works on flower cultivation. . . . The horti- 
culturalist will find adequate data relating to most varieties of every flower. Mr. 
Speer’s work bears evidence of an intimate knowledge of cultural conditions 
relating to a vast floral family, and it deserves to rank as a standard authority.”— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS. Rock, 
Wall, Marsh Plants and Mountain Shrubs. By William Robinson, 
Author of “The English Flower Garden.” Fourth Edition, revised. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PLANT LIFE IN ALPINE SWITZERLAND. 
Being an Account in simple language of the Natural History of 
Alpine Plants. By E. A. Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; University Demonstrator in Palzeo- 
botany. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Art. 1—CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AND THE ff 
LAND. 


1. People’s Banks. By Henry W. Wolff. Third edition. 
London: King, 1910. 

2. Report on Co-operative Credit Societies. By Sir 
Frederick Nicholson, K.C.I1.E. Madras: Government 
Press, 1895. 

3. People’s Banks for Northern India. By H. Dupernex, 
IL.C.S. Calcutta: Thacker and Spink, 1900. 

4, The Co-operative Credit Societies Act (India, Act X 
of 1904). Calcutta: Government Press, 1905. 

5. Krishak-o-Shramjibi (Agriculturists and Artisans). 
By Babu Abinash Chandra Nag, Munsif and Assistant 
Settlement Officer. Calcutta: B. K. Mitra, 1907. 

6. The Rural Life Problem of the United States. By 
Sir Horace Plunkett. New York: Macmillan Co., 1910. 


Mr H. W. WotFF points out the coincidence of the 
discovery in 1849 of two vastly different roads to wealth 
—the Californian goldfields and the principles of Co- 
operative Banking, which occurred to the German 
economic reformers, Schultze and Raiffeisen, in the lean 
years of poverty and famine previous to the European 
revolutions of the middle of the last century. They saw 
that credit was equally necessary for artisans and 
agriculturists, but that credit is not obtainable without 
security; artisans and agriculturists had little or no 
security to offer, and were therefore liable to pay what- 
ever usurious interest the money-lender chose to demand 
for the credit which was vital to their existence. They 
both hit upon the remedy of combining the honest and 
laborious artisans and agriculturists into mutually re- 
Vol. 214.—No. 427, Y 
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sponsible bodies, which were to acquire capital by 
‘ pooling their entire credit, so as to obtain advances at a 
cheap rate from outside capitalists.’ To obtain advances 
borrowers must give security; and this they can only do 
by creating share capital, according to the method of 
Schultze, or by each member submitting to joint and 
several unlimited liability for the debts of every other 
member, according to the method of Raiffeisen. 

The poorer class, for whom the Raiffeisen scheme was 
designed, could not obtain credit by pledging any tangible 
property, as they generally possessed nothing of sufficient 
value to pledge. The only possible pledge was that of 
the intangible assets of honesty, industry and business 
talent. Such security as they can give exists only in 
driblets, and requires to be unified by the assumption of 
collective unlimited or limited liability, in a co-operative 
bank or some similar institution, before the capitalist will 
lend money upon it as a matter of business. In no other 
way can a marketable personal security, sufficient to 
justify personal credit, and to admit of ‘the capitalisation 
of honesty,’ be created. Ordinary bankers do not care 
to give credit to agriculturists, firstly because the credit 
is required for an uncertain period, generally too short 
for permanent investment, and too long for occasional 
lending; and secondly because they have no means of 
investigating the financial position of small borrowers, 
whether artisans or agriculturists. Therefore Co-opera- 
tive Banks may supplement but do not supersede the 
operations of Joint Stock Banks, which as yet have done 
little to receive and distribute the idle and waste capital 
of the countries they serve. 

For the successful management of such institutions 
there are requisite a maximum of responsibility on the 
part of the individual members, a minimum of risk of 
pecuniary loss, and a maximum of publicity in the 
management. Their moral effect is great. They teach 
those benefited to help themselves; but, if charity is 
substituted for self-help, the moral and educational 
benefits are lost. If too much State-aid is given, the 
banks often neglect to raise share capital and to collect 
deposits for themselves. The members of a co-operative 
credit society will not make themselves pecuniarily 
responsible for a brother member whom they do not 
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know to be scrupulously honest, thrifty, and capable in 
business. The influence, therefore, of the societies in 
promoting the growth of these desirable qualities is 
immense. A certain standard of education and ability 
to read and write is essential for admission to member- 
ship. Those who do not possess these qualifications will 
strive to obtain them. We cannot, therefore, doubt that 
these societies conduce to the improvement of the worldly 
position, the moral character, and the intellectual 
progress of their members. 

The scheme of Schultze, called Delitzsch from the 
Prussian town in which his official employment lay, 
aimed at forming associations of middle-class tradesmen 
and artisans, who had employment for capital, but no 
facilities for procuring it. Before obtaining a loan from 
the association, it is necessary to take a share in it; 
and the minimum value of these shares is 15/. in associa- 
tions with unlimited, and 25/. in associations with limited 
liability, the average value for paid-up shares being 171. 
The value of these shares can be paid up by instalments 
within a reasonable time. It should be noted that the 
responsibility of the holder of a share with limited 
liability is not limited to the value of his share, but. may 
extend to a large multiple of it. Schultze Societies are 
managed by Executive Committees, generally consisting 
of three members, and General Committees which inspect 
and control the management of each bank. The members 
of the former are salaried, and the members draw fees 
for their attendance. They have a strong reserve fund, 
amounting in some cases to fifty per cent. of their 
liabilities. They pay dividends like ordinary commercial 
concerns, and are not limited to any particular trade, nor 
is their sphere of operations limited to any particular 
area. Loans are granted according to the valuation list 
of the members of the society for the purpose of credit, 
and are always for short terms. They are generally 
given by bills of exchange renewable every three months. 
The security is that of the co-signatories to the accept- 
ance or promissory note ; its sufficiency is examined from 
time to time, and, if necessary, further security i is asked 
for. Once a loan is granted, little interest is taken in its 
expenditure. 

Schultze Societies are united in Unions, in which 
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questions of co-operation are discussed and a common 
policy arrived at, and the inspection of the affiliated 
banks is provided for. The Bank of Dresden, a large 
non-co-operative bank, acts as a Central Bank for the 
Unions of Schultze Associations. It provides a channel 
between the Co-operative Banks and the outside financial 
world, and balances their finances by receiving deposits 
from those banks which have too much cash in hand, 
and lending it to those in want. There are also Schultze 
Central Banks which do co-operative business only, and 
in which the shareholders ‘are not individuals but the 
affiliated local banks, which are liable for the debts of 
the Central Bank up to the limit of their share capital. 
Schultze Banks are specially suitable where the popula- 
tion is dense, and where the average members of the 
General Committee are possessed of business talents 
sufficient to enable them to take part in the management 
of the bank’s business, instead of leaving everything to 
the Executive Committee. They are not necessarily 
urban in character ; and the proportion of the agricultural 
members is increasing. 

Raiffeisen Banks were originally established at 
Flammersfeld and Neuwied in the Westerwald on the 
banks of the Rhine. They differed originally from 
banks on the Schultze system in having had no shares 
and no dividends. They were forced to have both by 
the law of 1889; but the shares are made as small as 
possible, and the dividends are voted away to the Ordinary 
Reserve Fund and to the Indivisible Reserve, to which 
two-thirds of the annual profits are always assigned. 
The Indivisible Reserve is intended to meet losses and 
deficiencies for which it would be hard to hold individual 
members responsible; it is also intended to supply the 
place of borrowed capital, and so to allow members to 
borrow at a cheaper rate. The loans, being mostly for 
agricultural purposes, are made for a longer time than 
loans under the Schultze system ; but they can be called 
in, if the debtor does not apply them strictly to the 
purpose for which they have been asked. 

The sphere of operation of a Raiffeisen Bank is strictly 
confined to a small area. There are two reasons for this. 
The first is that the members cannot otherwise sympathise 
with and be intimately acquainted with each other; 
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without this, they will not assume the mutual unlimited 
financial responsibility which is required. This is not so 
formidable as it sounds, for the General Meeting of 
members can always limit the lending powers of the 
Executive Committee to a maximum sum for each person. 
The influence of such intimate association for a common 
object, such as takes place in the Raiffeisen Banks, is thus 
described by an old member of the first co-operative 
bank founded by Signor Wollemborg at Loreggia in 
Venetia: ‘We are a hundred members who watch each 
other like spies, and it is not possible that one should 
fail in his duty.’ The system of joint liability, combined 
with the zeal shown by each individual member in 
checking other members when they show any disposition 
to commit a breach of the rules of the association, helps 
to realise the ideal of a co-operative bank as ‘an honest 
and hardworking family.’ Another reason for the choice 
of a small area as the sphere of operation of the Raiffeisen 
Banks is that their campaign against usury can be more 
easily conducted from a base of operations near at hand, 

The banking business of these institutions is kept as 
simple as possible, and confined to receiving deposits and 
lending them out again. Raiffeisen Credit Banks may 
undertake co-operative production and distribution. 
Schultze, on the other hand, did not permit his Credit 
Societies to involve themselves in other business. The 
management is in the hands of an Executive Committee 
of five members elected for five years, two retiring every 
second year, and a Council of Inspection of from three to 
nine members, one third retiring every year. 

The Raiffeisen Banks in Germany are federated into 
thirteen Unions, each with their Central Bank ; and since 
1895 there has been in Prussia a State-endowed Central 
Co-operative Credit Bank. The effect of State-help in 
this instance has been prejudicial, as it has enabled the 
affiliated banks to dispense with self-help. Raiffeisen 
Banks are appropriate in localities with sparse popula- 
tion, and do not require members so well educated as 
those on the Schultze system. 

Besides the co-operative banks of Schultze and 
Raiffeisen, there is in Germany a third kind of co- 
operative bank, that of the German Imperial Union of 
Rural Co-operative Societies, established by Haas in 
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Hesse and Baden, which differs from the Raiffeisen 
Banks in having shares of a fairly high value, and in not 
confining its business to receiving deposits and lending 
out money, as it undertakes real banking, commission 
business and stock-broking. 

The systems thus started in Germany have spread to 
many other countries. They have succeeded in Italy. 
The Italian economist, Luzzati, is a follower of the school 
of Schultze, but departs from his system in limiting the 
liability of members of his Popular Banks, and in reducing 
the value of the shares and the time allowed for paying 
up their value. The practice of lending on bills of 
exchange makes the small capital of these Banks capable 
of increase by re-discount. Popular Banks, both urban 
and rural, in the first stage of their existence, owed 
much to the support of Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies. The worst thing to be said against them is 
that they have been too successful commercially. Their 
dividends have not been limited; and their shares are 
bought and sold in the open market at a considerable 
premium. 

The management of these banks is in the hands of a 
Council, which corresponds to the German Committee 
of Inspection, and of three Syndics, who correspond to 
the German Executive Committee. The ‘Comitato di 
Sconto’ considers requests for loans and advances, and 
draws up the ‘ Castelletto’ or register, showing to what 
extent each member of the bank may be safely entrusted 
with credit. The ‘Comitato dei Rischi’ keeps account of 
all transactions entered into with members and non- 
member sureties. The three‘ Probiviri’ settle all disputes 
and grievances of members without appeal. The Luzzati 
Popular Banks are remarkable for their large reserves ; 
the Bank of Bologna has a reserve of close on 3,000,000 
lire to about 1,500,000 lire share capital. From twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. of the annual profits of these 
banks is regularly carried to reserve. Short credit is 
the rule; but in case of loans for agricultural purposes 
acceptances are renewable, subject to the condition of a 
definite portion of the loan being repaid at every renewal. 
There are no Central Banks; but large banks, such as 
those of Milan, Bologna, and Cremona, act in this 
capacity for the smaller banks. SLOG ie 
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Signor Wollemborg, the Raiffeisen of Italy, began the 
establishment of Village Banks with that of Loreggia 
in Venetia in 1863. His banks have no shares and no 
dividends. Loans are only actually made for three 
months ; if wanted for longer, they must be applied for 
and granted afresh. The control over the purpose to 
which the loan is applied is thus preserved. Loans are 
usually granted by cashing accepted Bills of -Exchange. 
The economic policy of the Wollemborg Banks has been 
extensively adopted by the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which case they are combined into Unions and diocesan 
federations; of these the best-known is that situated at 
Parma. The Wollemborg Banks under secular control 
are also grouped into a Union, which has its headquarters 
at Padua. 

‘France is a country where many schemes for popular 
credit have been formed, but most of them, such as those 
of Proudhon and Buchez in 1848, and of Napoleon during 
the Second Empire, have come to nothing. The Franco- 
Prussian War was a great set-back to the movement for 
co-operative banking in France; and it was not till 1883 
that the Popular Bank of Mentone was founded by 
M. Rayneri, in imitation of the Luzzati Popular Banks. 
M. Rayneri originated the idea that the proper function 
of the town bank was to surround itself with a number 
of rural banks, which it was to finance and guide. This 
theory probably sprang from the idea that there was 
more money in the towns than in the country; this may 
be so, but there are, at the same time, more calls upon it. 
The ideal relation is that urban and rural banks should 
remain independent, but not isolated from each other. 
An urban bank based upon short loans is too different 
from a rural bank, which lends for long and uncertain 
periods, to be able to support it financially. About 1890, 
M. Durand, of Lyons, established Raiffeisen Banks in 
France; and the Federative Centre of Popular Credit is 
a society set on foot for the same object. M. Durand is 
not supported by the Government, and is excluded from 
the benefit of the ‘Crédit Agricole’ on account of his 
Roman Catholic leanings. 

About 1897, the French Government decided to 
establish a national system of co-operative banking. 
The Bank of France was to pay 40,000,000 franes as a 
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loan without interest, to be refunded when its charter 
lapsed in 1920. It was also to make a free gift of a 
certain proportion of its annual profits, amounting to 
5,000,000 francs a year. A sum of 100,000,000 francs was 
to be placed at the disposal of the Minister of Agriculture 
for loans to agriculturists, and was to be called the 
‘Crédit Agricole. This scheme was faulty in several 
respects. The agricultural system had not been built up 
from the bottom as in Germany ; the local Co-operative 
Banks had not been brigaded into Unions ; and the French 
Government did not, like the German, simply appear as 
the top-storey of the agricultural edifice. In France 
everything had to be created; banks had to be formed 
and officers elected, in spite of the public indifference. 
The Government was guilty of the common error of 
seeking to favour co-operative banking by providing 
funds, instead of creating a security which would induce 
the general public to invest funds in the banks. The 
Minister of Agriculture, advised by a ‘ Comité de Réparti- 
tion’ consisting mostly of officials, but containing certain 
representatives of agricultural banks, was to assign loans 
to the Central or Regional Banks, and these to the Local 
Banks. Two-thirds of the share capital of the Regional 
Banks was to be subscribed by the Local Banks, which 
were thus forced to spend all their funds, and leave 
themselves nothing for reserve funds or working ex- 
penses. The State was to give a loan, without interest 
for five years, but renewable, of one hundred francs for 
every twenty-five thus subscribed by the banks. 

The Local Banks are strictly regulated by Government. 
No one but an agriculturist is eligible as a member. 
Local Banks can only make advances for a limited 
number of objects, of which the purchase of food-stuffs, 
cattle, fertilisers and implements are the most important. 
Permanent improvements such as well-sinking, drainage, 
irrigation, buildings, for which advances from Raiffeisen 
Banks are common, are expressly excluded from the list 
of objects for which advances may be made. The time 
for which the loans are allowed to run is not left to cireum- 
stances, but strictly limited by rule. The Local Banks thus 
have no independence or responsibility of their own, but 
are reduced to the level of mere receiving and paying-out 
branches of the Regional Banks. They have no Councils 
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of Supervision or Inspection. They are, however, allowed 
to assume limited or unlimited liability, and, as share- 
holders in the Regional Banks, are liable collectively up to 
four times the value of their shares. There is such a 
superfluity of money that the Regional Banks lend money 
at less than the market rate of interest; therefore they 
cannot accumulate reserve funds, and they do not provide 
sufficient security to attract deposits. 

At present about 42,000,000 francs out of 100,000,000 have 
been expended ; and there are only ninety-four Regional 
Banks and 2636 Local Banks assisted by the ‘Crédit 
Agricole,’ though the scheme anticipated a bank in 
every one of the 36,000 communes of France. These are 
exclusive of the Durand Raiffeisen Banks and of those 
founded by the Federative Centre of Popular Credit. 
There is very little chance of the Crédit Agricole banks 
standing by themselves without Government aid, still 
less of their being ever able to repay the loan of 40,000,000 
francs to the Bank of France. 

Co-operative Banking in other countries must be 
dismissed more summarily. There are both Schultze 
and Raiffeisen societies in Russia. There is a powerful 
Popular Bank in Switzerland co-extensive with the 
State, another at Belgrade, another in Spain under the 
name of the Bank of Leo XIII, and a fourth at Lévis near 
Quebec, in Canada, and thirty-two banks of the same 
class in the province of Quebec. The Christian Socialists 
have an important bank in Switzerland at St Gall, which 
acts as Central Bank and feeder to the Raiffeisen associa- 
tions in that country. Such co-operative banking as is 
found in Belgium, Holland, Transylvania, the Balkan 
States, Finland, and Japan is on the Raiffeisen system. 
Lord Carrington, in his speech which is referred to else- 
where, summed up the work of Continental agricultural 
banks by saying that they had lent 18,000,000/. in 1909, 
and that villagers had deposited in them over 15,000,000/. 
of their savings. 


To turn to this country, Co-operative Banking on the 
Raiffeisen system was established in Ireland by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, as a means of raising by mutual support the 
fresh working capital, which every new development of 
agricultural industry demands and justifies. It was part 
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of his scheme for developing the adaptability of Irishmen 
for the constantly changing economic conditions of the 
times. The banks were to be supplied with funds by the 
Irish: Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board, arid were in their turn to supply the 
increased agricultural capital, required for the improve- 
ments in agriculture which were contemplated, to the 
_ farmers and labourers.- The Irish had been taught the 
power of combination by the success of the Land League ; 
but, on the other hand, the domination of this body 
increased the difficulty of getting the people to act on 
their own initiative. Their uniform poverty was favour- 
able to the Raiffeisen plan; for, had many of them been 
richer than their neighbours, they would only have been 
singled out as the first victims of creditors, and the 
system of general mutual responsibility would have lost 
its efficacy. Their moral and educational influence led 
Sir Horace Plunkett to declare that, if he had his 
agricultural organisation work in Ireland to do over 
again, he would have begun with co-operative banks, 
instead of with co-operative dairies or bacon factories. 
The latest statistics available, those of 1908, show 
273 co-operative banks working in Ireland, an increase 
of twelve on the previous year, with a membership of 
16,971 against 14,875 in 1907. The total loan capital has 
advanced from 48,7181. to 49,8407. The total sum borrowed 
from the Joint Stocks was 29,7491.; and, though this 
source of capital, combined with the loans borrowed 
from the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board, has fallen off by 18711., this has been 
more than counterbalanced by an increase of 22931. 
in local deposits. The number of loans granted was 
8615 against 9046 for 1907, and the amount was 52,7711. 
against 53,1127. The falling-off is accounted for by the 
fact that some of the societies failed to present their 
books for audit. The expenses were 461l., the profits 
were 5201., which, being added to the indivisible reserve, 
brought its figure up to 28501. or 101. 8s. 9d. per society. 
Their financial condition does not justify Mr T. W. 
Russell’s statement that the Agricultural Banks organised 
by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society ‘were 
rotten concerns, and, if they were wound up, they would 
not pay 2s. 6d. in the pound.’ Nor has he proved the 
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truth of the assertion, contained in his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Lords on the Thrift and 
Credit Banks Bill, that out of 170 co-operative banks to 
which :the Department of Agriculture had lent money, 
108. were recently inspected, of which twenty-six: were 
satisfactory, thirty-six fair, and forty-six unsatisfactory. 
The facts and statistics set forth in the annual report: of 
the LA.O.S. tell.a very different tale. 

In England the movement has so far made but: little 
progress. It is worth while to enquire into the causes of 
this comparative failure. The policy of both Con- 
servatives and Liberals is that of ‘a return to the land.’ 
The former would settle the peasantry upon the land as 
owners, the latter as tenants of the State, or of local 
bodies such as County Councils. But capital is wanted. 
Land which does not pay now would often pay if the 
capital invested in it were increased. A large increase of 
agricultural capital is therefore required; but the sources 
of local credit have been largely diminished by. the 
swallowing up of the local banks by the great Joint 
Stock Banking Companies. The Joint Stock Banks have 
no local knowledge of the applicant for loans; they 
cannot estimate the security offered, and cannot adapt 
the rate of interest to the risk incurred. They con- 
sequently refuse to do business with the small men. The 
co-operative societies will not form co-operative banks ; 
and the Post Office Savings Banks object to be used ‘for 
the purposes of a current account’; moreover, they lock 
up funds in Government securities in London, which had 
better be used locally for commercial and industrial 
purposes. Popular banks and banking facilities for small 
customers are urgently called for, to provide a remunera- 
tive place of deposit for small savings, and to give loans 
to persons wanting to stock chels farms or buy goods for 
their shops. . 

Agricultural Banks can be under the section 
of the Friendly Societies Act applicable to ‘specially 
authorised Societies’ supplemented .by Sir Horace 
Plunkett's ‘Societies Borrowing Powers Act,’ 1898, 
which gave power to borrow money and receive deposits 
from outsiders. The last report of the Chief. Registrar 
of Friendly Societies mentions twenty-three agricultural 
banks; but of. them two ‘are only newly formed,’ four 
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‘are actually or virtually in abeyance,’ and nine ‘have 
not yet begun business.’ One only, that at Scawby in 
Lincolnshire, has proved a success. Urban banks on a 
share basis can be formed under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act. Twenty-one banks are reported. 
Of these, the People’s Bank of Edinburgh, founded 1888, 
which lends money on house property, the Civil Servants’ 
Share Purchase and Investment, and the Borough of 
Camberwell Credit Bank are the most successful; but 
the majority are in a financial condition like that of the 
Institution established in 1906, under the grandiloquent 
title of ‘The Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank,’ 
which has a share capital of 403/., deposits 8/., deficit 161. 

The causes of the failure of the movement in England 
would appear to be the opposition and hidebound conserva- 
tivism of Government officials, a dread of competition on 
the part of already constituted banks, and the opposition 
of co-operators who believe that co-operation begins and 
ends with production and distribution. But a change of 
opinion seems to be imminent. The framers of the Small 
Holdings Act of 1908 considered that, whether in the © 
hands of tenants or owners, small holdings cannot prosper 
without co-operation. Co-operation also figures pro- 
minently among the purposes to which the new Develop- 
ment Fund is to be devoted. Under this term, not only 
co-operation in production and distribution, but also in 
raising capital, are included. The grant, commencing 
from 1909, made by the Board of Agriculture to the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, warrants this inter- 
pretation. It is also intended to apply for Government 
support to the Central Bank, established by the English 
Agricultural Organisation Society for making loans to 
small holders and Small Holding Societies. If this is 
done, Sir Gilbert Parker’s idea of a National Land Bank 
will be realised. Such a bank will supply funds for land 
purchase, and thus provide an alternative to the funds 
being directly furnished by Government as is done in 
Ireland. Such a National Agricultural Bank might 
become the source from which co-operative credit 
societies would derive their funds, and would fulfil the 
office of the Crédit Foncier, the German Landschaften, 
and the Agricultural Banks of Denmark. 

The Small Holdings Act, and the consequent breaking- 
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up of large farms, are reported to have brought about an 
improvement in agriculture ; but it will be hard for small 
tenants to make a living off the land, for County Council 
rents are high, and more than a fair interest on the 
purchase money is charged, the excess apparently going 
to defray expenses of management. It seems clear that, 
if an efficient scheme of land-purchase had been introduced, 
the tenants might have become owners of their holdings 
at terms equal to, or even easier than, those at which 
they at present rent their land, and that they might 
have already made a considerable advance towards 
ownership, if what they had paid as rent had been treated 
as instalments of the purchase money. 

The Government have incorporated the provisions of 
the Act of 1892, which allows County Councils to make 
advances to purchasers of small holdings, with the Small 
Holdings Act of 1908, and have pointed to the neglect of 
these facilities as a proof that agriculturists do not wish 
to own small holdings. The real cause of small holdings 
not being more widely purchased is that, under the Act 
of 1908, intending purchasers are required to pay down 
one-fifth of the purchase money, which they are unable 
to do without assistance. Another cause is the want of 
houses. The Land Union in August 1910 estimated the 
average cost of from one to four acres of land, and of 
erecting a suitable house and premises thereon, to run 
from £400 to £500; and calculated that, to pay interest 
on this and to repay the capital in thirty years, an annual 
payment of from £20 to £30, or from 8s. to 12s. weekly, 
would be required. This is not more than is often paid 
as rent. The Land Union invited applications from men 
who possessed a pension or a small income. It was 
anticipated that, if such small holdings could be taken 
up, there would be a considerable profit to be gained in 
breeding pigs and growing potatoes. The replies to this 
scheme from suitable men were so numerous that the 
scheme had to be suspended, in order to deal with the 
first batch of applications; but they prove decisively that 
there is a demand for the ownership of small plots of 
land with houses. Co-operative credit will provide the 
funds for the purchase of such plots. 

The present Government has recently taken a new 
departure with reference to co-operative banks. Lord 
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Carrington, in his speech at the luncheon to the members 
of the German National Agricultural Society on August 4, 
1910, announced his intention to lay before his colleagues 
a plan ‘to give improved legislative, administrative, and 
financial facilities for the establishment, on a sound basis, 
of a satisfactory system of co-operative credit banks for 
the benefit of agriculture. This step is perhaps the 
result of the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords on Lord Shaftesbury’s Thrift and Credit Banks 
Bill, 1910. Lord Mersey’s Committee recommends that 
banks already registered as ‘ specially authorised’ societies 
under the Friendly Societies Act, and such banks as 
hereafter should be so registered, should be empowered 
to carry on co-operative business in production and dis- 
tribution along with their banking, the trading to be 
confined to their own members, and the trading accounts 
to be kept separate from the banking. The area of each 
bank’s operation should be limited geographically or 
otherwise. Power should be given to form a Central 
Bank, with limited liability, in which the Thrift and 
Credit Banks are to hold shares and deposit their surplus 
funds. 

Lord Carrington’s announcement is not a little surpris- 
ing, considering the attitude of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to co-operative banking adopted by Lord Denman, 
their spokesman in the House of Lords, in the debate on 
Lord Wenlock’s Co-operative Bill, July 9, 1908, and Mr 
T. W. Russell’s attack on the solvency of the Irish banks. 
Mr T. W. Russell has also shown hostility to the move- 
ment by discontinuing the subsidy of 40007. a year paid 
by the Irish Department of Agriculture to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, and that of 3501. a year paid by the 
Congested Districts Board. The reason appears to be 
that the dealers and tradesmen of Ireland dislike the 
co-operative production and distribution carried on under 
the auspices of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society ; and they think that to stop the Government 
subsidies, by inducing the political associations to protest 
against them, is the easiest way of hindering the oe 
of this Society. 


Useful light may be thrown upon the whole question 
by an examination of the progress made by co-operative, 
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banking in the Indian Empire, and the principles upon 
which the system is based. The circumstances under 
which co-operative credit societies have been successful 
in India are not materially different from those of 
Europe. Mr Wolff considers two things essential for 
their ‘success—poverty and the means of production. 
These are to be found in India. The rayats in the 
Zemindari Provinces, such as Bengal and parts of Madras, 
correspond to European tenants under a system of land- 
lords, and in the Rayatwari provinces, such as Bombay 
and the rest of Madras, to peasant proprietors. The 
tenants pay very heavy rents, and the peasant proprietors 
a considerable land revenue, for which it is sometimes 
difficult to find the ready cash. The difficulties in the 
way of the movement are caused by the innate conserva- 
tism of the people and its inability for combined action. 
This inability is the result of the inveterate dislike of 
their neighbours, which arises from ignorance, long years 
of unsettled government, and the caste system, which 
separates Indian society into a number of watertight 
compartments. Among influences favourable to the 
movement we may perhaps class the practice of village 
government by elected Panchayats or Committees, the 
custom of collective action in Town Trade Guilds under 
the presidency of the Seths, and the principle of collective 
village responsibility for the collection of land revenue. 
Over 191,000,000, or 64 per cent. of the total population 
of India, gain their living by agriculture. In view of the 
impossibility of entirely preventing famines, Lord Curzon 
recognised the economic importance of teaching the 
agricultural population how to make the best use of the 
land, and the desirability of diminishing the proportion 
of those who look to the land for their livelihood to the 
total population. The last Famine Commission empha- 
sised the advisability of ‘the establishment of some 
organisation or method whereby cultivators may obtain, 
without paying usurious rates of interest and without 
being granted undue facilities for incurring debt, the 
advances necessary for carrying on their business.’ 
Agricultural departments and colleges are disseminating 
the most advanced scientific teaching; but money +is 
necessary to translate these theories into action.. To 
quote from Mr Gourlay’s ‘ Notes on Co-operative Banks.’ : 
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‘The great necessity of Indian agriculture is cheap credit. 
At present the agriculturist is being financed at a rate of 
interest varying from 25 to 50 per cent., so that he is unable 
to take advantage of any improvement which does not give 
a return of over 25 or 50 per; cent. (as the case may be) 
on the capital invested; and therefore, unless the good and 
careful agriculturist can obtain credit at a rate not exceeding 
12} per cent., the usefulness of our great Agricultural Depart- 
ments will be enormously curtailed.’ 


The introduction of new crops and of better means of 
growing the old, the more extended use of manures, 
irrigation and labour-saving machinery, require liberal 
expenditure, which can best be provided by co-operative 
credit. This credit is necessarily long-term credit, as the 
expected profits must be realised before the loan can be 
repaid. Moreover, the cultivator can only retain his 
holding if he punctually pays his land-revenue to 
Government or his rent to the Zemindar. For this cash 
is necessary, as payment in kind is no longer permitted. 

The Indian artisan is equally in need of credit to revive 
old industries or to start new ones; but, as he can repay 
the loan when he sells his goods, he requires credit only 
for short terms. All over India, the indigenous arts and 
crafts are perishing under the influence of free imports, 
and the introduction of cheap, machine-made products 
from Europe. The famous muslins of Dacca, the ‘ ab-i- 
rawan’ or running water, the ‘ baft-hawa’ or woven air, 
the ‘shabnam’ or evening dew, the chintz of Masulipatam, 
the cutlery of Indian steel, are driven out of the market 
by the greater cheapness of European imports. European 
dyes have ousted the old vegetable dyes of India such as 
indigo, madder, turmeric and lac. While thus suffering 
from competition in his own country, the Indian artisan 
has to provide himself with up-to-date tools and the best 
materials, and to familiarise himself with European models 
and designs, if he is to produce for European markets. 
Mr Dupernex instances the Benares woven brocades and 
kincobs, and the satin and muslin of Azamgarh, as indus- 
tries which might be revived in this fashion. Want of 
funds is the difficulty in carrying out all these improve- 
ments. There is very little saving in money among the 
masses in India. Money is sometimes hoarded in the 
shape of ornaments for the sake of the precious metal 
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they contain, but there is no inducement to the poor to 
employ their savings in more lucrative ways, without 
withdrawing them from circulation; on the contrary, 
the customs of the country, which prescribe profuse 
expenditure at marriages and funerals, offer every induce- 
ment to the cultivator or artisan to spend what little 
money he has. ‘Even atthe present day’ (says Mr Dupernex) 
‘ the first instinct of the man with money is to bury it.’ 

There have been indigenous organisations for giving co- 
operative credit in India, before the impulse towards the 
formation of co-operative credit societies on European 
models was felt in the country. The Madras Nidhis were 
temporary or perpetual associations resembling English 
friendly societies. The Dharmagolas or Grain Banks 
correspond to the Positos of Spain and the Monti Frum- 
entari of Italy. They give loans and receive interest, and 
allow repayment in produce instead of cash. But neither 
Nidhis nor Grain Banks have capital tospare. The money- 
lender is the only holder of capital ‘in a mobile form’ 
and he is therefore the only channel through which the 
agriculturist or artisan can obtain credit. When the 
Indian agriculturist borrows, the only security he can 
offer is his land or his rights in the land. He seldom 
spends the loan for productive purposes; therefore, as 
interest accrues, the debt once contracted becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to pay off. In the Deccan and the 
Punjab, the land is more and more passing into the 
hands of the non-agricultural classes, mostly money- 
lenders. To check this tendency, Government has pre- 
vented the agriculturist from mortgaging his land or 
his rights in it in perpetuity. It has thus increased the 
rate of interest which the agriculturist has to pay, by 
depriving him of his only available security. The money- 
lender at present uses to the fullest advantage the 
monoply of mobile capital which he possesses, but he 
sometimes suffers heavy losses, and the high interest he 
requires is in part an insurance against these losses. 

Mr Dupernex, in his work on ‘ People’s Banks’ (p. 20), 
thus describes the way in which the money-lender exploits 
the helpless victim thus delivered into his hands: 

* An innocent-looking deed, representing a loan of Rs, 100 at 

6} per cent., more often than not turns out to be the sum- 

ming-up of a whole series of petty transactions, in which 
Vol. 214.—No, 427. Z 
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perhaps a total of forty rupees may have changed hands at 
different times, the balance representing accumulated com- 
pound interest, the sum total being put on paper as an 
original loan, when the lender considers that the debtor’s 
credit on personal security is approaching exhaustion, and 
that it would be unwise to extend him further accommodation 
without documentary evidence.’ 


The new co-operative credit societies aim at eliminat- 
ing the element of loss, so far as possible, from the busi- 
ness of money-lending, so as to ensure that ‘ the good and 
careful agriculturist is not compelled to pay an enormous 
rate to cover the bad debts of his less-careful neighbour.’ 
What is required is to bring credit to the door of every 
cultivator, and to control the use he makes of it, by 
giving to the Panchayat (or managing committee of five) 
of the co-operative credit society power to refuse 
the loan if required for a useless purpose. The most 
common uses to which the loans are put are repayment 
of debts borrowed at a higher rate of interest, improve- 
ment of cultivation, and the purchase of cattle. Marriage 
expenses and pilgrimages, though sometimes allowed, 
absorb only a small percentage of the loans. 

The chief distinction between co-operative credit 
societies in India is their division into rural and urban. 
In rural societies, four-fifths of the members must be 
agriculturists ; in urban societies, four-fifths must be non- 
agriculturists. Mr Wolff is opposed to this distinction, 
which, he says, is founded on the idea that the urban 
banks should finance the rural. He is absolutely hostile 
to any such ‘interconnexion of liability’ between these 
two classes of banks. Mutual unlimited responsibility is 
enforced in rural banks, and is necessary for the raising 
of their capital and for keeping the number of members 
within due limits. The individual villager, by joining 
one of these societies, can obtain credit to an amount 
which no one would think of allowing him individually. 
Town banks deal only with short-term loans, and the 
liability of their members is generally limited by their 
shares in the concern; but the Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties Act empowers them to choose between limited and 
unlimited liability. 

The requisites for the success of these co-operative 
societies are, as in Europe, self-government, the maximum 
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of publicity and responsibility, and the minimum of risk. 
Government interference must be reduced toa minimum ; 
and the control must be by the people and for the people. 
Any profit made by the society must be devoted to the 
reserve fund, and the reduction of the rate of interest 
required. All services rendered to the society must be 
gratuitous, or receive merely nominal remuneration. 

The most effectual argument in favour of co-operative 
credit societies is the successful working of the great 
majority of such societies as have been already started in 
India. One of the chief obstacles to their success is the 
opposition of the money-lender, who perceives that they 
cut the ground from under his feet and ruin his trade. 
He boycotts all clients of co-operative credit societies, 
and refuses partial repayment of his loans. The rate of 
interest which the money-lender expects depends upon the 
rate prevalent for commercial enterprises in the locality, 
and is in inverse proportion to the amount of capital he 
canemploy. Things generally come to a trial of strength 
between the credit society and the money-lender. In 
Bengal, the money-lender has perceived that the co-opera- 
tive movement has come to stay, and he makes the best of 
a bad job by lending his money to the society. The table 
given below is taken from the Statement showing the 
moral and material progress and condition of India 1908- 
09, and compares the rates of interest required by the 
village money-lender and the co-operative credit societies, 
and the average rate per cent. of interest paid by the 
societies on members’ deposits. 


Village 
Money-lenders, | ©°-OPerative Credit Societies. 


Province. 


Rates per cent. Rates per cent. re 


charged on 
Loans to Members’ 
Members. Deposits. 


Madras 6} to 124 5 to 74 
Bombay 9 64 
Central (ey and Berar ‘ 93 to 12 7 
Bengal 153 to 182 8 to 10 
Eastern Bengal and Assam . 9 to 183 64 
United Provinces, Oudh, and 12 to 18 1% 6 


Meerut Divisions. 
United Divisions 374 
Burma. N 36 to 60 15 9 
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After the failure of the agricultural bank established 
by Sir William Wedderburn in 1882-83 at Poona, Sir 
Frederick Nicholson was appointed to report on co- 
operative credit societies in 1892. His report was pub- 
lished in 1895, and was in favour of the application of 
the Raiffeisen system of co-operative credit banks to 
India. The movement suffered a heavy set-back by its 
failure in Mysore, which arose from remissness in ex- 
acting the punctual repayment of loans. In June 1899, 
there were sixty-four banks in existence, which had 
issued loans to the amount of 14} lakhs of rupees (96,6571) 
of which only one lakh (6666/.) had been repaid down 
to 1900, the year of the last report. In 1900 Mr Dupernex, 
in his book entitled ‘People’s Banks for Northern India,’ 
supported the applicability of the Raiffeisen system to 
India, and pointed out how the system of making 
revenue settlements with village co-sharers prepared the 
way for co-operative banks. In 1904 an Act of the 
Government of India, due largely to the efforts of the 
late Sir Charles Bernard at the India Office, was passed 
‘to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation among 
agriculturists, artisans, and persons of limited means.’ 
This Act legalised the establishment of co-operative 
credit societies. Each society is to consist of ten or 
more members above the age of eighteen, residing in 
the same town or village or in the same group of villages, 
or belonging to the same tribe, class or caste. Societies 
registered under the Act are allowed to sue and be 
sued; and their members are empowered to assume 
limited or unlimited liability for the debts of the society. 
Certain simple rules of management are laid down; 
other details are left to the Local Governments, which 
can frame model bye-laws for use within their respective 
limits. 

Government assistance is given to a co-operative 
credit society, in the form of direct pecuniary grants, in 
that of exemption from taxation, and by the grant of 
privileges. The loans may amount to as many fifties of 
rupees as the credit society has on deposit, up to a 
maximum of Rs. 2000, without interest for the first three 
years, and then at 4 per cent. repayable within ten years. 
Mr Wolff considers this privileged rate of interest a 
mistake ; it should have been 9 per cent., as nearer the 
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market rate. Government also maintains a Registrar and 
a staff of inspectors in each province, who inspect and 
audit the accounts of the societies without charge. The 
societies are exempted from the fee on registration 
which ordinary companies have to pay, and also from 
other fees payable to the Registration Department. The 
rule limiting the amount that can be deposited annually 
in a savings bank does not apply to their deposits. No 
income-tax is levied on the dividends of a credit society ; 
and they cannot be attached by the decree of any court 
of law. In case of debt, the claim of the society has 
priority over that of the Government for revenue, or 
that of the Zemindar for rent; but the proposal to give 
the society the power of summary procedure for debt was 
very wisely refused. 

The management of these societies is vested in a 
Panchayat or committee of five villagers who are most 
experienced in commercial affairs. This body has the 
general superintendence of the bank’s business, and the 
control of its officers. It settles whether the purposes 
for which loans are asked are useful or not, and whether 
they should be refused or granted, and, if granted, what 
should be their amount. A Committee of Supervisors, 
usually consisting of three members, watches the conduct 
of the bank’s affairs by the managing Panchayat. An 
appeal lies to them from the decisions of the Panchayat 
and, in the last resort, to the General Assembly, which 
meets once a year. The Assembly settles the maximum 
liability the bank can incur during the coming year, the 
maximum advance that can be made to any individual, 
the rate of interest for loans, and the rate of interest for 
deposits. All shares are non-transferable without consent 
of the other members; no one can hold more than a fixed 
number of shares ; and no one has more than one vote in 
the Genera: Assembly, however many shares he holds. 
Urban societies are not nearly so numerous as rural. 
The Bengal Report. on Co-operative Societies (1909) says 
of the former class: _ 


‘They can provide for all their own wants, and the Registrar 
has never been called upon to assist in financing them. As 
the membership is mixed, sufficient capital can usually be 
provided from share-money and deposits of members; and, if 
more is required, it is forthcoming from the locality as soon 
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as the Society has demonstrated its security. The Society 
thus benefits all concerned, the well-to-do by providing them 
with a safe place of remunerative deposit, the poor by 
supplying them with loans at a rate never exceeding 12} per 
cent.’ 


Subordinate Government officials and clerks form the 
chief classes which have taken advantage of these institu- 
tions, some of which may be specially mentioned. The 
Anglo-Indian Co-operative Credit Society, with a pro- 
visional share capital of a lac of rupees (£6666), is 
intended to provide loans for Eurasians. The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Employees Society is fairly flourishing. 
The Bengal Young Man’s Zemindari Co-operative Society, 
with the same amount of share capital, is intended to 
help young Bengalis of the middle class to become Ze- 
mindars by means of co-operative credit.* The Benares 
Silk-Weavers Co-operative Association, 1905, with a 
capital of Rs. 45,000 in 9000 shares of Rs. 5 each, is 
intended to provide the Benares silk and muslin weavers 
with the best materials, and to give them access to 
European patterns and designs. The members of the 
thirty ward committees are jointly and severally liable 
to the Association for the value of the materials taken 
by any of its members. The manufactured product is 
valued by a committee of experts; the cost of the 
materials is deducted ; and credit is given in the books 
of the Association for the net value, which is either 
paid in cash or allowed to be spent in buying further 
material. Other societies have been formed by artisans 
such as_ brass-workers, ekka-drivers, shoe-makers and 
fruit-sellers, who organise themselves in small bodies 
belonging to a single trade. 

In the year 1904-5 there were 35 rural and 36 urban 
societies, with a capital of Rs. 54,128, and State-aid to the 
amount of Rs. 9650. After this date, the progress of 
these societies is best shown in a tabular form, which 
is not, however, a balance sheet, as all the items are not 
shown: 


* The last accounts show this undertaking to be a comparative failure. 
Of the nominal capital, less than Rs. 6000 has been fully subscribed ; and 
there are many defaulters who have not repaid their loans, 
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821 


Rural. 


Urban. 


1905-6 . 


14 
7 
1908-9. 15 


237 
743 
1,201 
1,766 


37 
89 
149 
227 


GROWTH OF THE CAPITAL AND DETAILS OF THE RECEIPTS 
PENDITURE OF CREDIT SOCIETIES, 


1906-7. 


1907-8. 


1908-9. 


. Capital. 

Loans from private persons 
», other Societies 

Share Capital . 

Deposits by members . 

Reserve . 


Rs. 
656,092 
240,425 
555,805 
576,025 
284,738 

58,598 


Rs. 
1,243,495 
584,765 
935,928 
919,523 
651,816 
78,559 


Rs. 
2,393,814 
1,596,611 
1,477,254 
1,618,018 
"686,143 
193,271 


Total . 


2,371 ,683 


4,414,086 


7,965,111 


Expenditure. 
Loans repaid to private persons 
issued to members 
Purchase of raw materials ane 

Profits . 


20,352 
340,043 


101,313 
26,000 


151,185 
2,883,971 


315,679 
112,614 


401,976 
3,693,018 


390,655 
180,916 


1,410,323 
5,999,924 


674,383 
326,265 


Total 


487,708 


3,463,449 


4,666,565 


8,410,895 


outside sources. 


Note.—To convert rupees into £ sterling, divide by 15. 


These figures show a satisfactory growth of confidence 
in the societies, as proved by the increase of loans from 
Non-members are not permitted to 
deposit money ; consequently the sums which outsiders 
entrust to credit societies have to be shown as loans. 
The Co-operative Societies Act might be with advantage 
amended in this point, as it would surely be advisable to 
bring people into the society who do not want to borrow. 
The ‘marketable liability, which is the essence of co- 
operation, would thus be more readily provided. The 
figures also show a great,increase in the business done by 
the banks, combined with a merely nominal increase in 
the assistance granted them by Government. 
symptom indicative of progress is the fact that Joint 
Stock Banks have shown a willingness to finance credit 


Another 
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Year. | Central. | | zz Total. Membership. 
283 28,629 
= 846 91,343 
| 1,357 | 148,429 
| 2,008 | 184,889 
| 1905-6. | 
| | 
. | 140,438 
4,200 
| 181,204 
. | 193,137 
| 70,156 
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societies ; the Bank of Rangoon, for instance, has agreed 
to advance two lakhs of rupees to credit societies in 
Burma. The work is becoming too heavy for the scanty 
staff of Government officials; and to supplement their 
efforts and to nationalise the movement, recourse is had 
to honorary organisers. 

The number of societies and the amount of their 
capital in the larger provinces is thus given in the 
statistics of 1907-08* : 


Number of 
Province. Societi 


Eastern Bengal and Assam 
United Provinces . . 
Punjab. 
Bombay . 
Burma. 


Experiments are being made with central societies. 
Their object is to carry on a banking business with the 
aid of societies affiliated to them. They will grant funds 
to these societies and receive their profits, distributing 
them in the proportion of two-thirds to the reserve fund 
and one-third to reduce the rate of interest. The 
entrance fees of members (from 4 annas to 1 rupee a 
head) are also devoted to the reserve fund. When the 
reserve fund amounts to two-thirds of the liabilities, all 
the profits will be devoted to the reduction of the rate of 
interest. The special object of the central society is to 
provide a channel by which the excess capital of one 
bank may be applied to relieve the deficiency of another. 


* The Government resolution on co-operative credit societies in Bengal 
in 1909-10, reported since the above was in type, shows an increase, during 
that year, in the number of rural societies from 395 to 511, in the member- 
ship from 14,640 to 22,871, and in the working capital from Rs. 365,086 to 
Rs. 696,993. Urban societies have increased in the same period from 29 to 
46, their membership from 1419 to 2687, and their working capital from 
Rs. 94,636 to Rs. 139,364, The Punjab societies, down to March 1910, had 
increased in number from 316 to 706, their working capital from 8 lakhs to 
nearly 16, their membership from 23,000 to over 38,000. When moving 
before the Legislative Council, in February last, for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the existing Co-operative Credit Societies Act, Mr Carlyle stated 
that the total of rural and urban societies is now 3456 (or one to every 
70,000 people), with a working capital of Rs, 10,327,748, of which only 
Rs. 721,775 come from Government, 
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101 773,915 

145 363 , 026 
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There are three of these central societies in the 
United Provinces, three in Madras, two in Bengal, one in 
the Punjab, one in Burma, and four in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, all with limited liability, besides one 
in the last province with unlimited liability. The policy 
of adding an agency for distribution to the work of the 
credit societies is under discussion ; and the precedent of 
Ireland is appealed to. 

The Union or Central Society has a share basis, and 
only Affiliated Societies can be shareholders. The affiliated 
societies can only borrow through the Union, which is their 
link with the money-market. Their borrowing powers 
are limited to ten times the value of their shares. The 
members of affiliated societies are jointly and severally 
liable for sums borrowed from the Union; and each 
society is liable up to five times the value of its shares 
for the debts of the Union. The affiliated societies are 
kept in touch with each other by the Union, without 
which they would be a few ‘State-aided, under-capitalised 
and semi-philanthropic institutions.’ 

Credit Banks are thus proved to be the most promising 
means of fighting the Indian agitator, by making as many 
persons as possible capitalists in a small way. Those who 
have something to lose are always a conservative force. 
They are also as potent a weapon against famine as a 
protective railway or an irrigation canal. The success 
which has been achieved by co-operative credit societies 
in so many localities, wherever due attention is given to 
the cardinal principles of responsibility, publicity, and 
freedom, affords an object-lesson which may surely be 
taken to heart in this country. It is hardly too much to 
say that in such institutions, carefully adapted to our 
own conditions, we have a potent means of settling 
a contented peasantry upon the land, and so of solving 
the Land Question in England. 
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Art. 2—THE PRESERVATION OF FAUNA AND FLORA. 


1. African Game Trails, By Theodore Roosevelt. London : 
John Murray, 1910. 

2. Two African Trips. By Edward North Buxton. 
London : Stanford, 1902. 

3. Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. By Frank M. 
Chapman. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1909. 

4, Beasts and Men. By Carl Hagenbeck. Translated 
by Hugh S. Elliot and A. G. Thacker; with an intro- 
duction by Dr Chalmers Mitchell. London: Long- 
mans, 1910. 

5. Uganda for a Holiday. By Sir Frederick Treves. 
London: Smith, Elder, 1910. athe bs 
6. In the Heart of Africa. By the Duke Adolphus 
Frederick of Mecklenburg. London: Cassells, 1910. 

7. Report of the Commissioner of Dominion Parks for 
1909. Ottawa: C. H. Parmelee, 1909. 

8. Further Correspondence relating to the Preservation 
of Wild Animals in Africa. Published under the 
direction of the Colonial Office. London: Wyman, 
1909, 1910. [Cd 4472, Cd 5136.] 

9. The Selborne Magazine and Nature Notes. London: 
Philip, 1909, 1910. 


ADMIRATION and regard for the beast, bird and flower of 
the field and forest appear not only in the books of the 
Old as well as of the New Testament, but in earlier or 
contemporary records of man’s thought in Egypt, Greece, 
Syria, Persia and India. Even in palzolithic Europe, an 
zesthetic appreciation of the remarkable or beautiful 
forms of wild animals swayed the minds of many a man 
and woman. The plumage of birds; the tails, horns, 
teeth and pelts of mammals; the lovely forms and colours 
of sea-shells and land-shells; the wing-cases of beetles, 
were eagerly sought for to adorn the outlines of the 
human form. Ata later stage, brightly-coloured flowers 
and leaves were plucked for juxtaposition in the hair or 
in the waistbelt. Then, in time, animals were domesti- 
cated, and the admiration for their beauty or their 
usefulness grew into a religion; flowers were encouraged 
to grow near the human dwelling; and great trees were 
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loved and venerated not only for their shade and shelter 
but for their stately beauty. 

But the love of beast and bird, for such beauty as 
they may possess, as well as for their scientific interest, 
was not until recently thought inconsistent with their 
wholesale destruction. The spirit underlying most savage 
games and sports—the gladiatorial exhibitions of old 
Rome, the prize-fights of eighteenth century England, 
the bull-fights of nineteenth century Spain—reappears 
in too many ‘sportsmen’ of to-day. Still more potent, 
though less bloodthirsty, is the primitive instinct for the 
chase—derived from those early ages when men hunted 
for a living—which finds its vent, in civilised countries, 
in the pursuit of fox, otter, or stag, and in wilder regions 
of the earth in hunting of a more hazardous nature. 
Finally there is the instinct for collecting strange objects 
—the same instinct that prompts the bower-bird to 
decorate its courting-place with shells, flowers and bones, 
the magpie to steal spoons, and the monkey to snatch 
and hide any portable object of attractive colour or 
curious shape. 

An esthetic liking for horns, skins, plumes and 
tusks is so much more humane and excusable than the 
mere zest in inflicting pain and death, that we might 
still hope to gratify it within reason without relaxing 
our attempts to save the world’s fauna from extinction ; 
just as love and admiration for living forms need not 
prevent persons of normal good sense from eating the eggs 
of birds, or the flesh of beasts, birds, and fishes that have 
been killed mercifully. But, meanwhile, until the world’s 
fauna throughout the world can be placed under the pro- 
tection of civilised nations, this ardour for the trophies 
of the chase or the triumphs of the milliner must be 
jealously watched and restrained, lest, before we can put 
in force regulations to save from destruction the rarer 
and more wonderful and beautiful of living forms on the 
earth’s surface, they may be swept away for ever to 
gratify the whim or the taste of the uneducated many. 

It is only quite recently that the xsthetic value, in 
the mass, of beasts, birds, even reptiles and fishes, as part 
of the landscape, has been understood. For thousands 
of years we have petted individuals in and about our own 
homes, but have recognised no personal joy or responsi- 
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bility, no common property, in the flocks of wild swans 
and geese, the herds of bison, buffalo and antelopes, the 
colonies of flamingoes and gannets, the vast assemblages 
of cranes, the deer trooping in herds through the wooded 
landscapes of northern Europe and North America, the 
flocks of rosy-white cockatoos making suddenly lovely 
the dreary Australian bush, or the parrot fish, which 
tourists who visit the British West Indies may gaze at in 
comfort in the magnificent natural aquariums afforded by 
the limestone and coral basins of the coast. Until recently, 
the Great Barrier Reef of eastern Australia was only 
valued as a hunting-ground for the luscious Holothurian 
or Béche de Mer ; now, made known to us by the sump- 
tuous work of Mr Saville-Kent,* it is about to become one 
of the great tourist attractions of Australia, on account 
of its almost indescribably beautiful corals, anemones, fish, 
crustaceans and molluscs, 

So again, whereas until a few years ago most of us only 
cared for flowers in gardens or in greenhouses, the intel- 
lectual few now love them still more when they grow as 
Nature planted them, in masses, so as to form part of 
the landscape. An English wood in April adorned by 
primroses, in May by bluebells, a common ablaze with 
golden gorse, a moor flushed for miles with crimson 
purple heather, is a more inspiring sight, giving perhaps 
a greater amount of religious ecstasy, than the loveliest 
rose-garden or the most superb herbaceous border. But, 
while we have adored flowers in the abstract, we have 
persecuted them mercilessly in the great spaces outside 
the limits of our gardens. Not only in England, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Austria are wild flowers being rapidly 
exterminated by thoughtless trippers and tourists, by 
costers for sale and collectors for museums, and by 
farmers under the impression that they are weeds, but 
the cedar is becoming extinct on Lebanon, the wild 
cypress in Asia Minor; a hundred glorious conifers 
are disappearing from the North American flora; tree- 
ferns are being uprooted in the West Indies; and many 
a rarity is departing from the peculiar flora of Cape 
Colony. And this wanton destruction is due either to 


* «The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,’ by W. Saville-Kent, F.Z.S. 
(London: W. H. Allen and Son, 1893). 
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the unreflecting greed of the commercial exploiter (who 
cares nothing for forest preservation *), or the unchecked 
zeal of the collector who wishes to transfer all wild 
things to gardens, or the sheer stupidity of the local 
agriculturist, to whom a patch of rye or maize, a clump 
of bananas, a yam-field, or a few potatoes, are of greater 
value than some pine or palm, some silver leaf, some 
fern or foliage plant, ground-orchid, tree-lily, grass, rush 
or heath, before which any reverent landscape-painter, 
any botanist, any man, woman or child with an apprecia- 
tion of colour or form, would reverently bow the knee. 
This growing sense of the esthetic value of wide- 
spread beauty in our surroundings and of detailed beauty 
of colour or form in the myriad shapes of life may per- 
haps be a mistaken impulse; the gratification of the 
sense of sight may be of no value as compared with the 
importance of directing all our energies to the produc- 
tion of food in plant or animal form, and of materials 
for clothing our bodies, building our houses and provid- 
ing paper for our books and journals. Yet who will set 
up so inhuman a contention? No man who believes in 
human progress can fail to rejoice in the increasing 
tendency of the human mind to appreciate the beauty 
of Nature, the beauty, not of our own making, to be seen 
in our fellow animals and in plants. We are drawn to 
believe that such beauty is not there for nothing, but 
that it has a purpose and a meaning, both of which may 
lie at the very core of old and new conceptions of religion 
growing up in all parts of the world. 
If, then, the elected of nations, the few who direct 


* The forest fires—annual occurrences in the United States and Canada 
—are becoming a matter of international gravity and concern; and 
well may a Roosevelt or his henchman Pinchot feel almost murderous 
in his heart against a certain type of American statesman who opposes 
rational federal measures of forest preservation. These, if carried out 
efficiently, might obviate the forest fires now actually threatening the 
future welfare of the United States, to say nothing of the amenities of 
American scenery. Some of these autumn fires burn down five feet into 
the soil, and nothing will grow thereafter for a thousand years on the site 
of one of these conflagrations. The majority of forest fires in the States 
and in Canada are caused by sparks from the locomotives of passing trains, 
the remainder by the carelessness or actual malice of the lumbermen. 
*‘Lumbermen are constitutionally destructive,’ writes Mr A. E. Crawley, in 
a series of interesting articles on the Protection of Nature (reviewing 
publications on this subject from Germany, Canada, the United States, etc.) 
in ‘Nature’ for Nov. 11, 1909, and for Nov. 24, 1910. 
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the policy, prospects and actions of the many, are for the 
most part convinced that the love of Nature is a right 
and proper element in human civilisation, they should 
without any further loss of time join counsel all over 
the world and take immediate steps with a view to 
the reasonable preservation of the world’s fauna and 
flora, so far as these animals and plants conduce to the 
enjoyment, the inspiration and the physical necessities | 
of man. On the other hand, such a Confederation of 
Man should wage war on reactionary Nature, on the 
organisms which attack, check and destroy the develop- 
ment of what is beautiful, wonderful, highly organised 
and benign. While we should preserve the elephant in 
moderation in Asia and Africa as an adjunct to the 
landscape (besides being a producer of ivory), we should 
decide to exterminate the black rat and the brown rat, 
or any other type of rodent that might stand forth pre- 
eminently as the enemy of man and of the plants and 
animals in which he is interested. All harmful insects, 
all kinds of blood-sucking ticks and the vast host of 
intestinal and parasitic worms, must be, so far as science 
can reach, eliminated. Almost the only bird which can 
be placed legitimately on the index expurgatorius is the 
sparrow, a few specimens of which might be allowed to 
linger in London. Poisonous snakes must be expunged 
everywhere except within natural zoological gardens 
and reservations. Great care, however, should be taken 
with regard to the limitation of the lion and tiger, the 
leopard, chita, hyena, all the bears, and even the wolf: 
these carnivores are fair and above-board in their rivalry 
with man, and have a very distinct xsthetic value. So 
also have the carnivorous birds—the eagles, buzzards, 
kites and vultures, the condor, the stork, the albatross 
and the raven. 

From as early a date as possible every species of 
Paradise-bird in British, German and Dutch New Guinea 
should be placed under rigid protection ; and such regu- 
lations as may be framed should be impressed firmly, 
though kindly, on the indigenes of that vast island and 
its dependencies. Not a single other specimen of the 
square-lipped or white rhinoceros, where it lingers 
still in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, should be allowed to 
be killed, until it is once more abundant. On the contrary, 
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that animal must be encouraged to increase abundantly 
in its own habitat; then small numbers should be drafted 
to other game reservations in Africa, and finally to 
zoological breeding-grounds in Europe, America and 
civilised Asia. When its numbers permitted, Mr Carl 
Hagenbeck (or his heirs and successors) might be invited 
to take it in hand. From it he might in time breed a 
placid and docile monster, useful in agriculture and of 
great delight to little children. 

No sensible person, however, would wish to push this 
zesthetic principle of the preservation of what is wonder- 
ful and beautiful to a ridiculous extreme. We may still 
continue to eat the delicious flesh of snipe and woodcock, 
mallard, partridge, grouse and pheasant, chamois, roe- 
buck, red deer and bushbuck, without exterminating these 
creatures. In a general way, there would seem to be 
plenty of room on this planet for the co-existence of man 
with most birds and beasts, with the more interesting 
or beautiful reptiles and insects, and with a varied 
flora, which should not only include the trees and plants 
furnishing edible or industrial substances, and flowers for 
parterres, festivities, and funerals, but a vast variety of 
other types beautiful in detail or in the mass. 


The first person who took up seriously, in a practical 
way, the preservation of the British fauna was Sir John 
Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, urged in this direction, 
however, by those who founded the Selborne Society and 
the British Ornithological Union. The first, in like man- 
ner, who moved effectively towards the preservation of 
the fauna of the Empire was Mr Edward North Buxton, 
who has been styled a ‘converted burglar,’ because he 
first attracted attention as a good game shot, and as one 
who by his sportsmanship and his skill with the rifle 
obtained many a rare beast in the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. Before his foundation of the League for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the British Empire, not 
a few travellers and naturalists had protested vehemently 
against the wanton slaughter of beasts in Africa, even 
from the time of the fifties, when some writers inveighed 
against the exploits of Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, down 
to those who have criticised the pioneers in East Africa 
and Rhodesia. But their protests were generally taken 
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to be the envious mutterings of weaklings who, because 
they were bad shots or unable to stand fatigue, were 
jealous of the exploits of worthier men. No such pre- 
text could be sustained in the case of Mr E. N. Buxton, 
whose position was that of a Hercules preaching chastity. 
No one could deny that he was a good, all-round sports- 
man ; and consequently the tale of his conversions to the 
new sport—namely, the preservation of wild beasts and 
birds in order to take joy in their appearance in the 
landscape and their wonderful lives and habits, the 
stalking of them for observation and not for slaughter— 
is numerous and far-reaching. 

Similarly, Mr Theodore Roosevelt has given a great 
impetus to the preservation of the fauna and flora of the 
United States, though before him and with him have 
worked writers like Ernest Thompson Seton, and practical 
zoologists such as Madison Grant, William Dutcher, Albert 
Willcox (who bequeathed the whole of his fortune for 
bird-protection work), William Alanson Bryan, and 
many other enthusiastic ex-sportsmen and _ biologists. 
Mr Roosevelt has been much rated in a few English 
and American papers for the killing of big game in 
Africa on a large scale, just as ten years ago he was 
criticised for his attacks on the American bears. Whether 
he should have killed as many bears as he did is a 
moot question ; but this is of little importance beside the 
twenty-nine large bird-reservations which were founded 
under his orders or by his inspiration in various parts of 
the United States, and the measures which he took 
during his long tenure of the presidential office for the 
preservation and the multiplication of the more inter- 
esting types of wild beast still remaining within the 
limits of the United States.* In fact, so great have been 
his services in regard to the safeguarding of the American 
fauna (with their indirect effect on Canada, the West 
Indies, and even South America), that Mr E. N. Buxton’s 
League for the Preservation of the Fauna in the British 
Empire presented Mr Roosevelt with a public testimonial 
of thanks and—inappropriately enough—a rifle of the 
latest pattern. 


* See ‘Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist,’ by Frank M. Chapman 
' (London, Hodder and Stoughton) and ‘Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter,’ by Theodore Roosevelt (New York, Charles Scribner). 
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Some persons have lamented that Roosevelt—the 
principal agent in inspiring the American people with 
a desire to preserve their indigenous beasts, birds, 
reptiles, and trees—should have associated himself with 
that too numerous band of destroyers who swarm now 
over British and German East Africa for the sole purpose 
of shooting, with or. without licence, every living creature 
that comes within range of their rifle or shot-gun. Asa 
matter of fact, given the opportunities of his position, 
Mr Roosevelt was singularly moderate. In the first place, 
he never shot game within the limits of the reserves, 
though offered by British Ministers permission to do so. 
In the second place, he shot nothing disproportionately 
to its numbers and its abundance, with the sole excep- 
tion of the White Rhinoceros. Thirdly, nothing he shot 
was wasted; and nothing acquired by him was for his 
personal benefit. His was essentially a scientific ex- 
pedition; and the whole collection of beasts, birds and 
reptiles which he obtained has been divided between 
American and British museums, with the avowed pur- 
pose of presenting a remarkable illustration of the ne 
African fauna, especially mammals. 

It is certainly a pity that he killed, or allowed to 
be killed, so many as nine square-lipped rhinoceroses, 
considering that, from the accounts published by him- 
self and other recent travellers in the south-western- 
most parts of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, these wonderful 
creatures—the surviving hairless brothers of the woolly 
rhinoceros of post-glacial Europe and Asia—must now be 
reduced at most to a few hundred living examples, with 
perhaps a dozen more lingering elsewhere in Rhodesia 
or Zululand. Mr Roosevelt, even with every desire to 
enrich his American museums, should have stayed his 
hand at the second example of this remarkable beast, 
already sufficiently known to science in all its details. 

It can hardly be doubted that his journey, with its 
almost sensational results and achievements, has been a 
bad thing for the African fauna; for he has put it in the 
mind of every aspiring youngster in the United States 
to imitate his African record. On the other hand, 
Mr Roosevelt has been a whole Selborne Society in 
himself in the United States; and his passionate ad- 
vocacy of nature-study has sent many a young American 
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disciple to explore Alaska, Arctic Canada, Nicaragua, 
Colombia and Brazil, in the hope, not of shooting and 
skinning, but of studying the life-history and the natural 
setting of human forms.* 

The French, though keen sportsmen in France itself, 
where the Government is far too oblivious of the charms 
of the national fauna and flora to attempt to preserve 
them, have been good friends as a rule to the indigenous 
beasts and birds of the lands they rule beyond the seas. 
They are usually good shots, and not afraid of fatigue, 
so that it cannot be from unmanliness that they are so 
loath to kill the wild creatures of Senegambia, Nigeria, 
French Congo and Indo-China. Unfortunately, they are 
also very good-natured ; and, since the effective establish- 
ment of the Entente Cordiale, their territories are beset 
—as splendid game-reserves—by the Britisher eager to 
slay, to slay, and to slay again, in order to boast of a 
bigger bag of antelopes, tigers, buffalo and elephants 
than anyone else. The Belgians in the Congo have 
made attempts to domesticate the elephant, but they 
do little or nothing to check the destruction by men 
of all nationalities of the beasts and birds of the Congo 
region. The case of the birds is the more lamentable, 
since many species and genera of the smaller herons 
and of the passerine birds live mainly on flies and 
markedly on the blood-sucking flies of the genus Glossina. 
The late George Grenfell recorded in his journals how the 
white herons of the Congo, even when lying wounded in 
a canoe, snapped eagerly at tsetse flies settling on the 
naked skin of his canoe-men. 

No attempts of any moment are as yet being made by 
the Japanese Government to preserve the remains of 
the Japanese fauna, which of late years has been under- 
going a most striking diminution owing to the spread of 
European ideas in Japan, the increased use of the 
rifle, and the growing market for natural history 
specimens. The same thing may be said of the whole 
Chinese Empire. In Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Para- 
guay and Northern Argentina, the destruction of beasts 
and birds within the last ten years has been, for 


* One of the most noteworthy of these new nature-students is Mr C, 
Beebe, of the New York Natural History Museum, whose writings have 
attained a considerable vogue in England. 
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those interested in natural history, appalling. The 
handsome Jabiru stork, with its silky, ivory-coloured 
feathers, has been literally wiped out on most South 
American rivers for the gratification of silly women in 
the ‘civilised’ societies of Europe and America. White 
heron (egret) feathers, valued at 30,000/., were exported 
from Venezuela in 1907. The same bird is being pursued 
everywhere by the plumage-hunters in Cuba and Jamaica, 
and even in Florida ; though here, through Mr Roosevelt’s 
action, a stoppage has been put on this war of exter- 
mination. In one year (1908) 1,538,000 heron-plumes were 
exported from Venezuela, which, of course, meant the 
death of an equivalent number of herons; and (as was 
observed in a recent number of the ‘ Daily Chronicle’) 
this destruction meant also about double the number of 
helpless young herons, starved in their nests owing to 
the slaughter of the parent-birds. Certain species of 
heron in China have been extirpated within the last few 
years, by the murderous efforts of the plumage trade. 

Great as is the réle played by the art of Japan in 
bringing home to us the zxsthetic beauty of animals and 
plants, the recent work of soulless Japanese commercial 
men in destroying the wonderful beasts and birds of the 
Pacific coast-lands and islands has been abominable. 
Mr James Buckland, in his recent effective writings on 
behalf of the protection of birds, tells us* that a bird- 
reservation of the United States on Lisiansky Island, 
in the mid-Pacific, was raided in 1904 by a Japanese 
firm of feather-merchants, who despatched a ship to 
collect plumage for the millinery markets. This ship 
contained 87 killers and skinners of birds, and collected 
the skins and feathers of 300,000 sea-birds resorting to 
that island for breeding purposes. In 1908 the skins of 
50,000 terns from the islands of the North Pacific were 
sold by auction in Mincing Lane. 

In addition to the shocking waste of beautiful life for 
the fantastic decoration of brainless women, it has been 
pointed out that the economic loss entailed by these 
ravages is inestimable. These sea-birds of the Pacific 
islands and coasts are the producers of guano, the most 
valuable fertilising agent in the world. The Incas of 


* «The Selborne Magazine,’ August 1910, 
2a2 
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Feru, before the Spaniards came, appreciated the value 
of guano as a manure, and gave orders that birds 
producing it should be uninjured, and that their nests 
and eggs should be respected. But the guano deposits of 
the North Pacific have been ruined by Japanese, Siberian- 
Russian, Alaskan-American, and British-Canadian pirates, 
who dodge the cruisers of the United States and of Great 
Britain, and destroy the birds, as well as the seals and 
sea-lions, of the Pacific Ocean. 

Nor have we, as a nation, the right to throw stones 
at the Japanese. Only recently, Mr Walter Rothschild 
called attention in Parliament to the fact that the 
Government of the Falkland Islands, a British colony, had 
permitted a German ship employed by merchants of 
British nationality to proceed to South Georgia, one of 
the island dependencies of the Falklands, there to destroy 
wholesale the marvellous sea-elephants which resort to 
the coasts of that large island for breeding purposes. 
The expedition was made for the purpose of pecuniary 
gain, to procure a few thousand pounds’ worth of oil. 
Baron Hulot also describes (‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
Jan. 1, 1911) the reckless destruction of sea-elephants in 
Kerguélen Island by a Norwegian oil company. In one 
year 1600 were killed ; but the French Government, which 
owns Kerguélen, raised no objection. The British Govern- 
ment has only recently begun through its agents to pro- 
tect the birds of Jamaica. Owing to the steady destruc- 
tion of bird-life by plumage-hunters, tourists, and ignorant 
peasants, ticks and noxious insects had increased to such 
an extent, that it had become impossible to keep any 
but specially inured cattle, while food-crops were often 
destroyed. 


It would be insensate to pretend that British East 
Africa or German East Africa, or any other part of Africa, 
is to exist only as a living museum of curiosities and a 
series of game-parks and bird-reserves. But a reasonable 
balance should be struck. Whilst the greater part of the 
land must be thrown open to settlement and cultiva- 
tion by men of the black, white, and brown races, 
appropriate areas should be preserved as national parks 
and game-reserves ; and within the limits of these regions 
—each of which should be supervised by a trained 
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scientific man, and not by even the most repentant of ex- 
sportsmen—absolutely no permission to shoot should be 
given to the most influential or the most titled of 
applicants. The noise and clamour of such an expedition 
would do even more harm to the assemblage of wild 
creatures than the slaughter it would occasion; and it 
would set a bad example to the natives, who are quite 
sufficiently difficult to restrain as hunters. Everything 
should be done throughout the world to assist the 
researches of science. The superintendent of these game- 
reserves should be allowed to exercise discretion in main- 
taining the balance of Nature within due limits; and 
from time to time permission should be given (when 
asked for by men of science in high positions) to obtain 
—chiefly by trapping—living or dead specimens of 
remarkable forms for scientific examination or for 
public exhibition; but in every country throughout the 
world there should be, so far as is compatible with space 
and with other requirements of the population, paradises 
large and small, in which the native fauna and flora may 
remain and flourish. 

_. Even the alligator has its place in Nature. It is 
practically harmless so far as human beings are con- 
cerned, and in certain aspects is very picturesque. 
Nevertheless, it is being destroyed with senseless haste 
throughout the south-eastern United States. And with 
what results? The slipping down and melting away of 
many of the great levees and embankments along the 
Mississippi and other adjoining rivers, whereby neigh- 
bouring lands have been flooded and thousands of pounds’ 
worth of damage caused. It is interesting to note the 
links between the destruction of the alligator and these 
floods bursting through rotten embankments. The 
alligator preys on the musk-rats which burrow into 
these embankments and so weaken them by causing 
the percolation of water. The slaughter of the alligator 
has caused a marked increase in the number of the musk- 
rats, and consequently in the expenditure and loss upon 
the levees and embankments. 

Similarly, the destruction of the Scarlet Tanager, and 
of various singing and plumage birds in North America 
(as was shown in a speech by Mr Frank Chapman, made 
recently at the National Conservation Congress at 
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St Paul, Minnesota), has caused the Forestry Department 
and the innumerable agriculturists and fruit-growers of 
the United States a heavy loss. It is computed that 
trees, vegetables and fruits to the value of 20,000,000/. 
are destroyed every year by insects and molluscs within 
the area of the United States. A large proportion of 
these insects, snails and slugs is, in the balance of Nature, 
destroyed by birds. A Scarlet Tanager is credited with 
killing moth-caterpillars at the rate of 2100 an hour. 
A Maryland Yellow-throat warbler was responsible for 
the disappearance of 3500 plant-lice in forty minutes. 
Mr Chapman stated in the same speech that 500,000 
plumage birds were killed annually in the United States 
for the decoration of women’s hats and garments. 

Now it should surely be possible for all the civilised 
Governments of the world to unite in taking general and 
effective measures by means of tariffs and taxation, and in 
other ways, to make it either illegal or too expensive for 
men or women to obtain and to wear the plumage of 
any birds that are not in a domestic state or permissibly 
killed for food. Nothing of its kind is more beautiful 
than a well-dressed ostrich plume; and ostrich farms 
are springing up all over the world for the supply of 
these plumes, without hurt to the ostriches. Fowls, 
geese, ducks, pigeons, guinea-fowl, partridges, pheasants, 
grouse, peacocks, turkeys, are all more or less in a 
domestic state; and, since their bodies are eaten for 
food, and they are called into existence for that purpose, 
there can be no harm in their feathers being worn to any 
extent. But the wearing of a Bird of Paradise plume 
should be made penal, without any mitigation. I shall 
believe in modern civilisation when I see a millionairess, 
a successful actress, or a demi-mondaine, sent to prison 
for three months, with hard labour, for purchasing or 
wearing the skin of a Bird of Paradise, far more wonderful 
and beautiful than she is herself. 

In all countries the elementary education of the 
young should include such lessons in natural history as 
are necessary to bring home to them at an early stage in 
life the senseless wickedness of taking birds’ eggs, of 
pulling up wild flowers and ferns by the roots, and of 
destroying creatures that are really the allies of man in 
his war against noxious germs and insects, For instance, 
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children and adults should be taught to protect all forms 
of insect-eating bat except the depraved Vampire-bats 
of South America; for bats destroy an enormous 
number of mosquitoes and flies. Spiders also should 
receive a reasonable measure of protection for the same 
reason. Gulls, wagtails and starlings are peculiarly 
valuable as insect destroyers. 

Efficient measures have now been taken in Germany, 
Switzerland and Austria, for the preservation of the 
national flora. In this direction, the United States, 
Canada and England are still much in arrears.* In 
England there are county council by-laws in some counties 
penalising the uprooting or destroying of ferns and plants 
in any road, lane, common, or public place ; but ordinarily 
the wording of these by-laws is so beset with exceptions 
and provisos as to make their application very difficult. 
Year by year, those who dwell in the English country, 
especially if they are within easy train or bicycle journey 
of a big city, see the indigenous English flora being 
brought nearer and nearer to disappearance. From all 
the outskirts of London, from Brighton, from Bristol, 
from Bournemouth, from Birmingham, come armies of 
costers to dig up primroses, bluebells, foxgloves, daffodils, 
orchids and ferns, to sell them to people in towns and 
suburbs. Here, it is true, they go to the planting of 
gardens; but a very large proportion do not survive the 
process, or, if they do, are lost to the landscape. Much 
damage is also done by persons who ravage the flora, not 
for monetary profit, but from the desire to plant there- 
with their own gardens and wildernesses. Finally there 
are the members of natural history clubs and botanical 
societies, who, with a mistaken love of botany, would 
urge the transference of the rare species from the 


* In connection with this paragraph should be read the First Annual 
Report of the Commission of Conservation, Canada (Ottawa, 1910). The 
points of this report are ably summed up and a great deal of similar infor- 
mation is given about Nature preservation in Germany, by Mr A. E. 
Crawley in ‘Nature’ for November 24, 1910. Mr Crawley reminds us that 
Professor Schaefer-Cassel has pilloried for us, in ‘ Ueber Ziel und Methode 
der Naturdenkmalpflege,’ a monster of iniquity who dug up and carried off 
in a few years 900 specimens of the Lady’s Slipper orchis (Cypripedium 
calceolus) from a locality in Germany where this rare form still lingered. 
He notes, however, that the English ‘ collectors’ have been more successful 
than their German fellow-criminals, in that they have completely extirpated 
the Lady’s Slipper from the list of indigenous British orchids, 
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country to the herbarium and the museum. And mean- 
while the public looks on unconcerned. Landed pro- 
prietors who venture from time to time to prosecute 
those who ravage their woods and parks receive little 
sympathy, though they are acting consciously or uncon- 
sciously on behalf of public interests. 


Our present craze for exaggerated sport, due to 
that snobbishness which forces us to follow a hundred 
different practices because someone else has set the 
fashion, is answerable for much diminution of the fauna 
native to Great Britain and Ireland. In order to be 
able to shoot pheasants at a-particular time and in a 
particular way, we destroy the lovely jays, useful owls, 
magpies, stoats, weasels, sparrow-hawks, kestrels, and 
crows of an English wood; and then wring our hands 
over the multiplication of field-voles, caterpillars, and 
other pests whose natural enemies we have destroyed. 
The fox is all very well in his way, and a most interesting 
member of the British fauna; but foxes are so preserved 
in and around the New Forest that it is impossible to 
keep swans on the pools and lakes. So, again, poultry- 
farming throughout the greater part of Sussex is made 
difficult or unprofitable to the cottagers and farmers by 
the preservation of*the fox to an insensate degree; and 
this mainly that a few persons, anxious to display their 
powers of riding and their red coats, may carry on their 
worship of one of the hundred national fetishes. 
Everything in reason should be done to encourage riding, 
especially amongst men and boys; but riding for health 
and for military purposes need not necessarily be 
steeplechasing, nor need it always and everywhere be 
associated with the pursuit of a fox or a deer. The 
promotion of scouting amongst boys and girls, and of 
military training and hospital training amongst young 
men and women, should do much to divert the attention 
of all classes from cruel sports and useless games. 

Education in natural science given in the village 
schools, the public schools and the Universities, will 
likewise do much to foster a love of natural beauty and 
an interest in the preservation, to a reasonable degree, of 
the fauna and flora of Great Britain and the British 
Empire. If the well-to-do people of the east of Ireland 
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were better educated, they would not make gull-shooting, 
as they do now, one of the principal features of their 
summer picnics. 

In Africa this evil tendency seems to reach its climax. 
The one idea of the British settler or pioneer is to kill, 
kill, and kill again, till there is nothing left to kill, One 
of the excuses he or she puts forward (for women are 
now as keen in this sport as men) is that the existence of 
this or that antelope, or buffalo, or zebra, encourages or 
supports in some vague way the tsetse fly. The phrase 
‘tsetse fly,’ suggesting sleeping-sickness as well as the 
‘nagana’ cattle-disease, is, of course, a potent argument 
with which to influence the ignorant. Those who know 
something about Africa—and they are very few in 
number—are well aware that the existence of big game 
has no direct bearing on the abundance of the different 
forms of tsetse fly. Some of the most tsetse-infected 
regions with which I am personally acquainted have been 
almost devoid of big game or of much animal life. Such, 
for example, is the arid region in the district of Tete 
between the basins of the Shiré and the Zambezi. Here, as 
is attested in the writings of Sir Alfred Sharpe, Mr R. C. F. 
Maugham, and other qualified observers, the tsetse fly 
swarmed to such an extent that human settlement was 
almost impossible, because it was difficult to maintain 
alive even goats and dogs. Yet the explorer might 
journey for days together through this country and see 
nothing whatever in the way of big game. 

Similarly, in many parts of the Congo basin, and in 
the forest regions of West Africa, there may be little 
or no big game, and yet Glossina palpalis (the tsetse 
fly which carries the sleeping-sickness) is met with in 
myriads ; so that, apart from the danger of trypanosomiac 
inoculation, its mere punctures make life in the wilderness 
intolerable in the daytime. On the other hand, those 
regions of the Egyptian Sudan, of the northern part of 
British East Africa, of Somaliland, and of Senegambia, 
which at one time were the big-game paradises of the 
world, were so far free from the tsetse fly that the natives 
could concurrently keep cattle and horses to any extent. 
The terrible African cattle-plague which arose in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and did so much to 
exterminate big game as well as domestic cattle, had 
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nothing to do with the tsetse fly. Its germs were carried 
by the agency of a tick, and perhaps of some insect or 
mollusc as yet unidentified. 

The measures early taken in the administration of 
British East Africa and Uganda for the forming of game- 
reserves have created undoubtedly a considerable com- 
mercial asset in these regions, attracting annually 
hundreds, almost thousands, of tourists who spend a 
good deal of money in seeing the wilderness in one of 
its most fascinating aspects; while the game regulations 
in force not only add to the revenue of these protec- 
torates, but probably keep down within a reasonable 
limit the desire for slaughter on the part of the un- 
educated multitude, not yet sufficiently alive to the 
new order of things to have adopted the camera instead 
of the rifle. 

It is not so certain that the Government of the 
Egyptian Sudan thoroughly realises its responsibilities 
in regard to the big game of that vast region. One 
of the most beautiful features of the well-watered 
regions of the Sudan and of all the rest of Tropical 
Africa is the presence of the Crowned Crane. This 
large bird, with its abundant aigrette of golden fila- 
ments, its long, silky plumage of blue-grey, immense 
wings of snowy-white, of fretted gold, chocolate-red, and 
blue-black, is a very notable feature of the landscape 
because of the numbers in which it assembles and its 
tameness in regard to man. It feeds mainly on locusts, 
grasshoppers, and other harmful insects. Its flesh, though 
eatable, is not attractive. Its services as a destroyer 
of pests are sufficiently notable to make it universally 
liked and respected by the negroes; and long ago it 
was accorded virtual protection by the otherwise all- 
killing Boers of South Africa. Yet a year or two ago it 
occurred to a great prince of a small state in Central 
Europe that he would like, on one of his expeditions to 
the Sudan, to shoot a large number of Crowned Cranes, 
simply to have their heads mounted on little brackets 
all round his billiard-room. Without a word of remon- 
strance from the Sudan Government, this prince, through 
his native followers and with his own gun, killed, for 
this purpose, some 500-600 Crowned Cranes along the 
banks of the Nile, 
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It is reported that, since the Anglo-Egyptian Sudanese 
Administration took over the Lado Enclave from the 
Belgian Congo, an attempt has been made to protect 
the few remaining square-mouthed (* white’) rhinoceroses 
in that region. But hundreds of these exceptionally in- 
teresting creatures were previously slain by the Negro, 
Arab, and European ivory-hunters to whom the Belgian 
Administration of the Congo allowed unrestricted licence 
to shoot within the Lado Enclave. These hundreds of 
white rhinoceroses were killed merely to feed the 
porters, trackers, and hunters bent on the extermina- 
tion of the elephant for the sake of his tusks. It is 
also incumbent on the Sudan Government to extend 
equal protection to the Giant Eland, one of the most 
marvellous of existing mammalian developments, but 
so scarce that its immense size and great beauty are only 
known to about a dozen individuals at the present day. 

Abyssinia deserves a very black mark in history for 
her extermination of African wild animals. The Abyssin- 
ians are good shots; they have unlimited access to rifles 
and ammunition; they are uneducated, utterly pitiless, 
and so doggedly opposed to the influence of Europeans 
that a request to spare the wild animals has merely the 
effect of urging for their Government and nation to 
a policy of extermination. If they contented them- 
selves with depriving the dominions of Abyssinia of 
a fauna at one time unique in Africa for interest and 
beauty, that would be bad enough; but large parties 
of undisciplined Abyssinians, with hordes of negro 
followers, continue to devastate the adjoining regions 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and of British East Africa, 
reckless in their defiance of protests, because they believe 
that no European Power dares to offend Abyssinia. Un- 
fortunately, Christianity in Abyssinia is so debased that 
it has become inferior to some non-Christian religions. 
It knows no inculcation of pity and of that true worship 
of God which is based on admiration for the varied forms 
of life. 

At the time of writing, I have before me the prettily 
illustrated booklets of a certain tourist and trading 
company in the Sudan, in which the British traveller 
is invited to come to that country, mainly for the 
shooting of big game; he is specially incited to kill 
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examples of that rare antelope, the Addax. This form 
of Oryx, so wonderfully adapted for life in the desert, 
is approaching extinction. I can remember when it 
was an undoubted feature of the Tunisian fauna; and 
at one time it was commonly met with in southern 
Tripoli, in Senegal, and to the west of the Nile. But 
the ‘diffusion of rifles amongst the Arabs and Berbers 
of North Africa, and the impetus given by the British 
to big-game shooting in the Egyptian Sudan, are jointly 
wiping this creature out of existence at such a rapid 
rate that before long the Addax may be on the list of 
extinct mammals, like its far-off cousin, the Blaubok of 
Cape Colony. 

The British South Africa Company issues similar 
booklets, inviting sportsmen to destroy the wonderful 
fauna still lingering in Rhodesia. Our appetites are 
whetted by the photographs which this Company pub- 
lishes of dead and dying animals, fallen to the skill of 
the man or woman behind the rifle. The late Cecil 
Rhodes was passionately interested in the fauna of 
South Africa; and it is amazing that no trace of his 
influence should have induced the management of the 
Company he created to reserve at any rate some pro- 
portion of the wild fauna of Rhodesia, and to create 
here and there inviolable national parks wherein ante- 
lopes, buffalo, elephants, rhinoceroses and giraffes might 
continue to exist. 

The Germans have instituted game regulations much 
resembling those of the English, but I have not as yet 
heard of the creation of any great game-reserve in any 
part of German Africa, though Germany is constituted 
the warden of some of the most interesting parts of the 
continent, such as, for example, Kamerun, Togoland, 
Damaraland, and the wonderful volcanic region between 
Uganda and Tanganyika.* On the other hand, by her 
contributions to knowledge about Africa, Germany has 
done much to justify her position as an African power. 
Not only has she contributed more largely than any 
other African power to the elucidation of native race 
problems, anthropology, languages, folk-lore, etc., but 
she has also made immense additions to zoological 


* See ‘In the Heart of Africa,’ by Duke Adolf-Friedrich of Mecklenburg, 
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science by the collection of specimens from her African 
protectorates and colonies, and above all by the life- 
study of wild creatures by trained observers.* 

In India the fauna is rapidly diminishing, not; as in 
Africa, through the attacks of the natives, who have 
religious scruples in that respect, but through the 
action of persons of British and Eurasian origin—sports- 
men, plumage-collectors, and well-meaning but stupid 
officials. Such persons do not realise the claim of the 
tiger and other great cats to exist on account of their 
beauty, the exceptional interest attaching to the one- 
horned Indian rhinoceros, and, above all, the extreme 
importance of preserving all birds, such as herons and 
insect-eating passerines, that live much on flies and other 
insects. The tiger might be allowed a breathing spell, 
and rat-hunts might be organised instead, since the rat 
is the chief host of plague-carrying fleas. It must be 
remembered that many of the lesser carnivores live 
largely on rats and other destructive rodents; and 
it is better that the peasant or the landed proprietor 
should lose a few fowls than die of the plague. But 
it is understood that the Indian Government has the 
whole question under consideration, and that regulations 
will shortly be issued which will cover the whole ground 
of fauna preservation. It is to be hoped that the flora 
will not be forgotten. 

From the imperial as well as the local point of view, 
the whole question of fauna and flora preservation in 
every country under the British Crown requires the 
immediate attention of the imperial authorities; and 
some permanent Board should be established in con- 
nexion with the Colonial Office or the Imperial Institute 
which could take this question in hand. A series of 
commissions might even be despatched at no very great 
expense to all parts of the Empire to study, in con- 
junction with the local authorities, the native fauna and 
flora; and the Home Government should, in collaboration 
with the local authorities, if they are sufficiently well 
educated, draw up regulations which, so far as possible, 
might be put into force throughout the Empire. Natur- 


* For example, the books of Prof. C. G. Schillings, translated into English 
and published by Messrs Hutchinson and Co, yyit 
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ally, in regard to the self-governing daughter-nations, 
we could only tender expert advice and get them at any 
rate to consider the British point of view, which we 
may assume to be the point of view of educated Europe 
or America. The squatter in Australia may see no 
reason why he should not exterminate all the beasts 
and birds that are within range of his rifle or gun; but 
the Government of the Australian Commonwealth might 
be reminded of their responsibility towards future genera- 
tions for permitting the extermination of the Lyre-bird 
to become a blot on the Australian escutcheon. 

In like manner, the Imperial mother might call the 
attention of New Zealand to the fact that the people and 
Government of that Dominion have now reduced to a 
few hundreds that curious reptile Sphenodon—it is not 
strictly speaking a lizard—which is the most remarkable 
feature of the New Zealand fauna. The Sphenodon 
family, even genus, was actually in existence at the end 
of Primary times and the beginning of the Secondary 
epoch. It is perhaps the oldest type of land vertebrate 
actually visible to us—old, that is to say, in its affinities 
and unaltered form. At one time, reptiles of this order 
existed in England and Scotland, and in parts of Germany 
and India, as well, no doubt, as elsewhere in the old 
world; but they only survive at the present day in New 
Zealand. At the time of the British discovery they were 
fairly abundant over both islands; but they are now 
relegated to one or two minute islets in the Bay of Plenty 
off the North Island ; and even here they are mercilessly 
destroyed by the New Zealanders whenever they can get 
achance. Sphenodon punctatus—usually known locally 
as the Tuatera—is quite harmless; and this attempt to 
exterminate it appears insensate, if the New Zealanders 
have any national pride. On account of its age and 
extraordinary structural interest, they should long ago 
have adopted the Tuatera as their national emblem. 


A curious counter-movement is arising in Germany, 
the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, Holland 
and France, the object of which is not only to save 
remarkable beasts, birds and reptiles from extinction in 
their native haunts, but to breed these creatures in con- 
finement, and to restock lands wherein they have been 
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exterminated. The pioneer, the head and the forefront 
of this most interesting movement, is Carl Hagenbeck, of 
Stellingen, near Hamburg. The lion, for example, has 
recently become extinct in Morocco; but. Mr Hagenbeck 
breeds lions in the open air in Prussia, in places where 
they sometimes have the snow lying on the ground out- 
side their caverns for a month at a time. He exports 
lion-cubs to the Sultan of Morocco, who is attempting to 
restore the lion to the fauna of Barbary. No doubt, 
in the same way he will be able to send back the 
Siberian tiger to Siberia, and even some day the Bengal 
tiger to British India. He may yet succeed in saving in 
this way the bison of the Caucasus, as well as that of 
Lithuania. 

Mr Hagenbeck is not only endeavouring to restore 
nearly extinguished wild animals, but he is carrying on 
experiments in Germany which in the animal world vie 
with those of Mr Burbank, the Californian, in botany. 
He is creating a new kind of ox by mixing the breeds of 
India, Russia, and Holstein, with the intent to produce 
an animal much larger than any existing bovine, with 
a great milk-producing capacity (Holstein), good beef 
(Russia), and, above all, the power of resisting the 
diseases conveyed by ticks (India). With a breed like 
this he hopes to colonise with cattle those regions of 
Africa, the West Indies, and Central America wherein 
the existing breeds are periodically exterminated by tick- 
fever. Similarly, at his establishment at Stellingen, he 
has already crossed all the known varieties or sub-species 
of the African ostrich, and has thus produced a type 
which yields better feathers than any ostrich found in 
Africa. By his crossing of the leopard and the puma he 
has given us one of the most beautiful felines ever seen, 
the pelt of ‘which should be an object of desire, with 
its large spots, black above and chestnut below, on a 
ground of silvery-grey. He is hoping to make a domestic 
animal of Grevy’s Zebra, and to establish the best kind of 
mule by crossing this type of zebra, which is very different 
from the others, with various types of horse. He perceives 
the vast creative potentialities which lie before man in 
this direction ; and, like some others on both sides of the 
North Sea, he wishes he could stifle the anti-Germans or 
the anti-Britons in our respective countries, and apply 
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all the resources of Germany and of the British Empire 
to scientific and sociological developments. 

An interesting detail in recent history is the inter- 
vention of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada just in time to save the American bison from 
extinction. Slowly but surely the few hundreds of 
bisons snatched at the last moment from destruction 
are increasing to a few thousands; and in time they 
may be sufliciently restored in numbers to populate 
the great national parks of North America. Unhappily, 
no such measures are being taken in British Honduras, 
or in Yucatan, to preserve from extinction one of the 
most rare and beautiful birds in existence, the Ocel- 
lated Turkey. Perhaps this fact may reach the eye of 
someone in the Colonial Office who may be sufficiently 
interested in natural history to approach the Government 
of the flourishing colony of British Honduras, and point 
out that the Ocellated Turkey should be immediately 
placed under the strictest protection. It is not diffi- 
cult to breed this beautiful bird in confinement; but 
it has now become so extremely rare in Mexico and 
Honduras that it is difficult even to obtain the eggs. 

The Canadian Government is now taking seriously to 
heart the preservation of the national fauna, but it still 
has against it the trend of local opinion, whose pioneer 
thirst of destruction is quite unslaked. Matters are 
more forward in the United States, thanks mainly to the 
personal interest and unwearied efforts of ex-President 
Roosevelt. Not only is the United States seeking to 
preserve all interesting features in its fauna and flora, 
but it is even aspiring to people the American continent 
with the fauna, and in some cases the flora, of other lands. 
Ostrich-farming is an established industry of California. 
Parts of New England are made to look like Old England 
by the introduction of English trees and flowers, and even 
English birds. More than this, a great scheme (reported 
to be under the consideration of Mr Hagenbeck) is 
being put forward to establish in the centre of the 
United States a zoological park as large as Yorkshire, 
containing almost all varieties of climate from the sub- 
tropical to the Arctic of the mountain heights. Here, by 
cunning arrangements, are to be introduced and allowed 
to range freely over limited areas not only lions, tigers 
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and other carnivores of Asia and Africa, but also giraffes, 
antelopes, rhinoceroses, elephants and hippopotami. 

It is, indeed, open to doubt whether American 
energies should be immediately directed towards the 
mixing of faunas. The effort should rather be made to 
restore, so far as posible, the later Tertiary fauna of 
the Southern States; to bring back the jaguar and the 
tapir, the bison, the llama and the armadillo. But 
the fact is that, the more we dive into paleontology, 
the more we realise how difficult it is to be narrow- 
mindedly national or provincial. It is becoming in- 
creasingly probable that the giraffe family originated 
in the western part of North America, spreading thence 
to Asia, southern Europe and Africa. We know that the 
rhinoceros and the camel families were born in North 
America. It is very probable that a large cat, scarcely 
distinguishable from the tiger, inhabited the north and 
west of the United States almost down to the human 
period; just as the big-game fauna of Africa at the 
present day was once the big-game fauna of Southern 
Europe, even of England, and of Western Asia. On the 
site of modern Bournemouth, Asiatic crocodiles sprawled 
in the mud, and Asiatic civets pursued birds of an Asiatic 
type. Albatrosses frequented the Suffolk coast ; trogons, 
parrots and birds like guinea-fowl or pheasants dwelt in 
the tropical forests of Miocene France. Here also, and 
in Miocene Germany, were found beasts now restricted 
to West Africa and Malaysia. 

To conclude: in one way and another, the preservation 
of all that remains of the world’s fauna and flora, which 
is not actually provocative of disease in man and in the 
vertebrates that he cherishes, should be an article of 
primal importance in our parish, our county, our national, 
imperial, and international councils, in the interests of 
true religion, of intellectual stimulus and development, 
and of that growing sense of beauty and desire for 
knowledge which are really a seeking after God. 


H. H. Jounston. 
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Art. 83—CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


1. Lettres de Catherine de Médicis. Edited by M. Le 
Comte Hector de la Ferriére and M. Le Comte 
Baguenault de Puchesse. Ten vols. Documents inédits 
sur histoire de France. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1880-1909. 

2. Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reformation: and » 
The Later Years of Catherine de’ Medici. By Edith 
Sichel. London: Constable, 1905, 1908. 

3. The Medici. By Colonel G. F. Young. Two vols. 
London: Murray, 1909. Second edition, 1911. 

4. The Wars of Religion*in France. By J. Westfall 
Thompson. Chicago: University Press, 1909. _ 

5. Histoire de France. Edited by E. Lavisse. Vol. v1, 
cap.I. By J. H. Mariéjol. Paris: Hachette, 1904. 


A Goon subject for biography should begin his career 
early, and not overlive it; he should, if possible, be 
assassinated at its climax. Thus Coligny, William the 
Silent, Francis and Henry of Guise, Henry IV, even 
Henry III, are all good subjects, though William would 
have gained, had he been murdered at the first attempt. 
Elizabeth would have left a yet greater name, if she had 
not dragged out her last dreary and inglorious years. 
Thus considered, Catherine de Médicis is the biographer’s 
despair. (Insignificant until she was forty-one, she lived 
years after she ceased to hold the centre of the stage, 
and died in her bed of pneumonia complicated by a stroke 
of palsy. 7 The commonplace death was further obscured 
by the sensational murders of her son’s enemy and her 
son, which immediately preceded and closely followed it. 
Her demise, in fact, attracted little notice. -But for the 
tragedy of St Bartholomew it is possible that Catherine’s 
life would never have been written. Yet it does not 
follow that it would not have been worth writing: 
However that may be, (Catherine has unquestionably 
become a permanent attraction in the Chamber of 
Horrors of history. | Thus she will always be an object 
of study, more particularly with Protestant writers, who 
naturally, if wrongly, hold her responsible for the failure 
of the Reform in France. Her real qualities have been 
concealed by the rank undergrowth of legend, much of 
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which is contemporary, though it has been drawn up by 
the warm sun of fiction and imaginative history. ~The 
age lends itself to luscious literary treatment, owing to 
the combination of brutal elemental passions with the 
over-refinement of the decadent Renaissance,’ The un- 
questioned charm and supposed wickedness of sixteenth 
gentury Italy beguiled writers of that and later periods. 
The poisoned glove, the blue-burning taper, the waxen 
image, the incentives of lust, have always been the stage- 
properties associated with the Italian tragedy bopetir 2 

A mephitic atmosphere of mysterious wickedness 
long hung around the name of Machiavelli., Catherine 
was accused of being his disciple, of guiding her policy 
by the doctrines of ‘The Prince.’ As. the book was 
dedicated to her father, she may naturally have read it; 
but it would be hard to find a chapter of which she made 
practical use. Its maxims were, indeed, wholly inapplic- 
able to the circumstances.in which Catherine was placed. 
The so-called. Medicean tragedies, themselves in great 
measure imaginary, have probably thrown dark shadows 
on her story. }She was, however, only remotely related 
to the ruling Medici; and they derived their ferocity 
rather from their determined ancestress Caterina Sforza 
than from her debonair Medici husband.) 

Another difficulty in forming an unprejudiced concep- 
tion of the unpopular Italian lady is caused by the 
‘singular failure of French gallantry towards foreign 
queens}, During every phase of unusual brutality or 
vice, the French have laid the blame upon the foreign 
woman. In this, Isabel of Bavaria was Catherine’s 
predecessor; her successor in a less degree is Anne of 
Austria, in a greater, Marie Antoinette. Since these 
queens came to France almost as children, such folly or 
corruption as there was may reasonably be regarded as 
home-grown and not imported. Catherine could not 
have taught her flighty young ladies and their gallants 
any vice that their parents had not learnt in the court of 
Francis I. If her ‘ flying squadron’ was as effective as is 
generally assumed, it was because French noblemen were 
open to no other methods of persuasion. 

Catherine, in point of fact, had been peculiarly well 
brought up. She was educated by the sisters of the 
Florentine Convent of Le Murate; and, before her 
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marriage, she lived with her excellent relation, Maria 
Salviati, at Rome. Through her mother, Madeleine de 
la Tour d’Auvergne, she came of French royal stock ; but, 
in spite of the dictum, ‘On est toujours du pays de sa 
mére,’ she certainly was a child of Italy. |In appearance 
she resembled her father’s uncle, Leo X. She had his 
bulging eyes, his protuberant forehead, his full, falling 
lower lip, his tendency to premature embonpoint.| In her 
opportunist hand-to-mouth policy she was the disciple of 
Clement VII, who was, indeed, her virtual guardian, and 
to whom she owed her splendid, if unenviable, marriage. 
She is frequently called Clement’s niece, but this is 
impossible, for he was a bachelor’s illegitimate child, and 
had neither brother nor sister; she was, in fact, his first 
cousin twice removed. _ 

Catherine seemed destined, from childhood, to be the 
centre of faction. During the siege of Florence in 1530, 
the very nuns of her convent were divided into 
Mediceans and anti-Mediceans. In the Council, members 
of the saintly Piagnone party were proposing that she 
should either be exposed to the enemy’s fire on the 
ramparts, or be placed in a brothel, in order ‘to make an 
influential marriage impossible. After her release, she 
became a matrimonial shuttlecock between the French 
and Imperialist parties at Rome. The latter would have 
married her to Francesco Sforza, the invalid Duke of 
Milan ; but Clement VII decided for the Duke of Orleans. 
Thus Catherine became a Valois, while her bastard half- 
brother, Alessandro, wedded to Charles V’s illegitimate 
daughter Margaret, ruled Florence for the Habsburgs. 

Orleans was not yet Dauphin, but his marriage into a 
house of mercantile origin was considered a mésalliance, 
notwithstanding the considerable claims which Catherine 
might raise in Central Italy. At court she was of no 
account; her big-boned, stupid husband was openly un- 
faithful; and after ten years of sterility divorce seemed 
imminent. Francis I alone was kindly, and appreciated 
her cleverness. As Queen Consort, she was overshadowed 
by Diana of Poitiers; and during the short reign of her 
son, Francis II, she was scarcely less insignificant, for 
his marriage to Mary Stuart made the Guise influence 
predominant. But this insignificance was not without 
advantage. Catherine escaped the unpopularity caused 
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by the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, and the civil and 
economic troubles which followed. On Francis II's death 
she could begin to reign with a clean slate. The hated 
foreigner was not yet the Italian, but the Lorrainer, the 
house of Guise, which was monopolising all civil, military 
_ and ecclesiastical preferment, and had all but sacrificed 
to personal jealousy Navarre and Condé, almost the last 
remaining of the great princes of blood royal. Catherine 
was not far wrong when she told Philip II that hatred 
for the Guises was the cause of all the troubles. 

The coup d'état through which Catherine secured the 
regency by frightening Anthony of Navarre; the quiet 
tact with which she made the Guises—who, in her phrase, 
had been accustomed to play the king—take the second 
place; her appointment of L’Hépital as Chancellor; her 
expressed desire for a measure of tolerance, all proved 
that she had a will and a policy of her own. This had 
not been at all expected, although, on the two solitary 
occasions during her husband’s life on which she had 
been trusted with some slight authority, she had given 
evidence of the energy and the persuasive power which 
were hereafter to be her prominent characteristics. 


It is from this moment that Catherine’s letters, the 
publication of which is now complete, become of supreme 
importance. They contain little that is of value on 
her earlier life, when information would be peculiarly 
welcome. Nor do they throw much new light on the 
most disputable topics of the reign, the Conference of 
Bayonne and the Massacre of St Bartholomew. On the 
other hand, they are indispensable for the understanding 
of Catherine’s relations to the religious parties, and 
especially of her foreign policy. Catherine was an in- 
defatigable correspondent ; in circumstances of extreme 
discomfort she would dictate twenty letters in one after- 
noon. The ten closely-printed quarto volumes add 
greatly to the biographer’s labour; yet the reader soon 
learns to recognise the important and confidential cor- 
respondence; above all, he selects the holograph letters — 
marked by Catherine’s phonetic rendering of French 
orthography. A few of these are written to personal 
friends, such as the Duchesse d’Uzés, others to her. 
daughter Margaret; but the bulk of them are addressed 
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to Henry III, and to the Ministers to whom she gave her 
confidence and imparted her difficulties and sorrows. 
Among these Villeroy and Belliévre stand foremost. To 
them she wrote expansively, as to intimate friends ; and 
her letters are essential to a knowledge of her character. 

Miss Sichel is the first English writer upon Catherine 
who has been able to study these letters almost in their 
entirety ;* and they appear to have modified her opinion 
of her heroine as the work progressed. In her first book, 
Catherine is still the mysterious, sphinx-like being 
familiar to our youth. In the second she becomes more 
distinctly human, but is still the perpetual weaver of 
far-reaching plots. Finally, when the last four volumes 
of letters, which are the fullest, become the biographer’s 
companion, Catherine emerges as the thorough woman, 
who has, indeed, her general aims, but who must follow 
events rather than shape them, and must vary her means 
almost from day today. Thus the second of Miss Sichel’s 
works is better than the first ; and in the second the later 
portion has the truer and firmer touch. 

By securing the regency, Catherine had gone but a 
little way towards controlling the situation. The political 
factions among the great nobility had been getting out 
of hand ever since Francis I's later years. It was certain 
that these would sooner or later be merged in religious 
strife; but religion complicated the problem in an un- 
expected manner. Francis II's death left the Guises 
fairly balanced by the Bourbons and the Constable. 
Montmorency with his stirring sons and high-placed 
nephews, the Chatillons. Catherine might hope to hold 
the scales. But Catholicism reconciled the capital enemies, 
Francis of Guise and the Constable, while Anthony of 
Navarre’s relapse from Protestantism divided the house 
of Bourbon. Condé, the cadet, and the ChAatillons were 
decidedly inferior to the Guises, the Constable and 
Navarre. The scales were dropping from the Regent’s 
grasp. The Wars of Religion are generally dated from 
the Massacre of Vassy; but even before Catherine’s 
regency Catholics and Huguenots were slaughtering each 
other in southern France. The significance of Vassy 


* The tenth volume of the Letters, which contains the gleanings of the 
harvest, was published after the appearance of Miss Sichel’s second volume, 
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lay solely in the presence of one of the party leaders; 
from this moment personal and religious strife were 
fused. Catherine was brought face to face with one of 
the most perilous crises that the French Crown had ever 
had to meet. She was middle-aged and not attractive; 
she had no experience of government ; and her marriage 
was unpopular. There was no foreign war to pull the 
nation together. Financial exhaustion had compelled 
the Crown to disband troops; and the discontented 
soldiers were ready to the hand of the faction that would 
pay them. Catherine had few illusions as to her position. 
In 1560 she wrote to her daughter, the Queen of Spain: 


‘God has taken my husband from me, and, not content with 
that, He has taken your brother, whom I loved as you know, 
ands has left me with three little boys, and in a kingdom all 
divided, without a single person whom I can completely trust, | 
and who is not passionately bent upon some private interest.’ 


These words, written at the beginning of Catherine’s 

rule, were almost repeated after its close by her generous 
enemy, Henry of Navarre : 
‘What could a poor woman have done, with her husband 
dead and five small children upon her hands, and two families 
who were scheming to seize the throne, our own and the 
Guises. ... I am astonished that'she did not do even worse.’ 


This is the truest apologia for her career. 

Given the existence of organised faction, civil and 
religious, Catherine must needs consider the courses 
open to the Government. If the Crown were strong 
enough, it might control; if it were less powerful, it 
might mediate. Or, again, it might enlist both parties 
in patriotic action against the foreigner; it might, in 
fact, tear up the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, which was 
indirectly responsible for no small share of the civil 
troubles. Any one of these courses would be proper 
and professional. But also the Crown might sink its 
dignity and join in the fight; it might ally itself with 
the weaker party to restore the balance, or with the 
stronger to crush the weaker. It might set faction 
against faction, in the hope of exhausting both; or it 
might create yet a third, acting on principles little 
differing from those of the other two. Such courses 
were clearly unprofessional, unworthy of the majesty 
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of the Crown. Yet all were tried in turn, either by 
Catherine or by her sons. 

It was not the Queen’s fault that the Crown was 
never powerful enough to control both parties. Each 
was stronger than the monarchy ; Coligny boasted that 
he could raise a better army in four days than the King 
in four months; and Guise could certainly do as much. 
The legal class was fairly loyal, but was too conserva- 
tive to be impartial ; it was unpopular, and when swords 
began to clash was powerless. A few diplomatists and 
a handful of professional soldiers, such as Biron and 
Matignon, stood by the Crown almost to the end. But 
the only moment at which Catherine could attempt to 
curb the factions was after the Peace of Amboise, when 
the Huguenots had been beaten, and Guise, the Catholic 
leader, killed. Her journey through France to enforce 
the peace was an honest effort; and its failure must be 
debited to the unjustified, if not unnatural, suspicions of 
the Huguenots, who forced the second war rather on 
the Crown than on the Catholics. 

Catherine was, by nature and circumstance, more 
fitted to mediate than to control. From the first she in- 
stinctively turned to conciliation. Could she not find 
some common ground, or, if not this, some compromise 
which might satisfy the minority, while leaving to the 
Catholic majority its due pre-eminence? Her early desire 
for a free European Council, her convention of the re- 
ligious Conference of Poissy, even her summons to the 
Estates General of Pontoise, all had the first of these 
aims in view. Failing this, she issued the Edict of 
January (1562), which granted an instalment of toler- 
ance. To this she returned after each of the first three 
wars. Even during the wars she strove to prevent out- 
rages which might render the combatants irreconcilable, 
believing that, in the absence of irritation, schism would 
gradually wear itself out. Such partiality for her own 
religion as she displayed took the form of Court favour, 
or of slight encroachments upon Huguenot liberties when 
she thought it safe. When Philip II pressed for more 
drastic remedies, she maintained that her prescription 
was having salutary results. It was the method of 
Louis XIV in his earlier and more prudent days. 

After ten years of constant toil for peace, Catherine 
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threw away the fruits of her labour by the murderous 
attempt on Coligny, followed by the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew. This interruption of her plans was due, 
not to policy, but passion. Few now believe in the 
theory of premeditation. At Bayonne she had refused 
to commit herself to the decisive measures pressed upon 
her by Alba and her daughter. An extremist French 
Catholic noble had advised the cutting-off of half-a- 
dozen heads; and such an expression doubtless rang in 
Catherine’s ears in moments of distress. Assassination 
was then a usual panacea for diseases of the State. 
Catherine and Condé could understand each other ; but 
the character of Coligny, left in command of the Hugue- 
nots by Condé’s death at Jarnac, was unsympathetic to 
the Queen. She had the dislike of an irresolute person 
for a resolute ; Coligny got upon her nerves. Catherine 
had a passion for the power so long denied her; the 
Admiral now alone stood in her way. There was no 
other Huguenot chief of eminence. Jeanne d’Albret 
was dead; young Navarre would presumably fall under 
the spell of his wife and her mother. On the Catholic 
side Henry of Guise had scarcely yet made his mark, 
nor had Catherine’s dangerous enemy of the future, Dam- 
ville Montmorency. Coligny, without tact or considera- 
tion, had too obviously withdrawn Charles IX from his 
mother’s influence. He had fired him with love of glory ; 
foreign war was to be the sequel of domestic peace. 
Catherine was herself really irresolute as to inter- 
vention in the Netherlands. She was tempted by the 
chance of a crown for a younger son, by a desire, per- 
sonal and patriotic, to humble Spain. But she under- 
stood better than Coligny the drift of English policy; 
England would never suffer a French occupation of the 
Netherlands. She had a wholesome fear of Philip, and, 
indeed, of war. A successful war would only make the 
Huguenots more masterful at home, and rivet Coligny’s 
hold upon her son. Nor was success so certain. No one 
knew better than Catherine the decay of French fortresses, 
the gaps in the strength of the professional cavalry, the . 
financial impossibility of a lengthy war. She was con- 
firmed imrthe wisdom of her doubts by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’g réfusal of a French alliance, by Philip II's great 
victory at Lepanto. The success of Louis of Nassau at 
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Valenciennes and Mons was short-lived. Genlis’ rein- 
forcements were cut to pieces; and Philip discovered 
Charles IX’s complicity. Yet reverses only made Coligny 
more defiant; and there was no decline in the King’s 
infatuation for him. 

Fear and jealousy drove Catherine to her crime. She 
was overmastered by the idea, long present, of ridding 
herself of the man whom she personally hated, and whose 
policy inspired her with terror. But the resolution, if 
not the idea, was sudden. She could often have des- 
patched Coligny with far less danger; and the plan 
selected was singularly clumsy. Coligny wounded was 
more dangerous than Coligny safe and sound or dead. 
Maurevel’s shot having failed to kill, the sequel was 
almost inevitable. Paris, it must. be remembered, 
had always lusted for a wholesale massacre; hitherto 
Catherine had been the sole restraining force over ‘la 
ville sanguinaire et meurtriére entre toutes celles du 
monde, as Théodore de Béze had already dubbed the 
capital. Catherine, by a desperate effort, regained her 
hold upon her son, and let the Parisians loose. She said 
long afterwards that she only had the death of five 
or six Huguenots upon her conscience. Yet, even in her 
panic and excitement, she could scarcely have underrated 
the consequences of her act. The massacre, it is true, 
was applauded by all Paris, and perhaps by the majority 
of French Catholics. There are still Frenchmen who, 
as M. Merki, gloat over the dishonour done to Coligny’s 
corpse. But Catherine had not the justification of 
fanaticism, and, as virtual ruler of the State, was bound 
in duty and honour to allay the blood-fever of the 
populace, to respect the pledges of the Government and 
the common laws of hospitality. Jealousy and fear are 
the only excuse; and even these cannot be pleaded for 
the provincial massacres ordered in cold blood. 

Catherine had done either too little or too much. 
She had not extinguished the Huguenots, but had brought 
all their hatred upon herself. Hitherto they had in 
theory been loyal, pretending that the Queen-Mother 
and her son were not free agents. The nobility, who 
had led the party, could not be permanently alienated 
from the monarchy. Now, however, pretences were at 
anend. The Genevan ministers who replaced the nobles, 
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massacred or perverted, had scant respect for kings and 
less for queens. Political pamphlets denounced, not 
merely the administration, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the kingship. The foreigner was no longer 
the Lorrainer but the Italian, the secular foe and tyrant 
of free Gaul. 

Nor was this the worst. The natural allies of the 
Crown would have been the moderate Catholics, headed 
by the sons of the late Constable. But the Crown was 
now committed to their personal enemies, the Guises. 
While the two younger of those sons became Huguenots, 
the two elder were soon in secret or open opposition 
te the Government. The head of the House was before 
long imprisoned, and threatened with death; his brother 
Damville, governor of Languedoc, organised the party 
of the ‘Politiques’ or peaceable Catholics throughout 
the length and breadth of his huge province. He formed 
a working agreement with the Huguenots, and withdrew 
the greater part of southern France from royal authority. 
Catherine’s letters prove that she regarded Damville as 
her most dangerous foe, whereas he should have been 
her most natural ally. Then the Court itself was split; 
Charles IX’s younger brother, Alencon, broke away, 
followed by young Condé and Navarre. Among the 
leaders of the Politiqués, Court intrigue doubtless had 
its share from the first; but horror at the Massacre, 
which was the climax of all others, had emphasised the 
growing feeling that religion was no adequate cause 
for chronic throat-cutting. 

Catherine did not plume herself upon consistency, 
nor was she easily discouraged. Perhaps she did not 
realise the depth of the feeling against her, for she 
herself bore little malice. She reverted at the first 
opportunity to her réle of mediator. Her readiness to 
grant the Treaty of Rochelle was probably due to her 
desire to win the Poles and German Protestants to 
Anjou’s candidature for the Crown of Poland. But, 
from Henry III’s failure to crush the Huguenots, in 
1574, until Alencon’s death in 1584, she laboured for - 
peace in the face of every conceivable difficulty. 

The attitude of Catherine towards the alternative of 
uniting Catholics and Huguenots in a national war is 
the history of the foreign policy of the last two Valois, 
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From the first, external complications aggravated the 
religious malady. When civil war broke out, Catherine 
was reluctantly forced to accept aid from Philip; for the 
two Powers, England and the Empire, which had been 
injured by the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, took advan- 
tage of the French domestic discord to regain their losses. 
Elizabeth, on Huguenot invitation, occupied Havre as a 
pledge for Calais, while the Emperor formally demanded 
the restitution of Metz, Toul and Verdun. This was 
Catherine’s main inducement to conclude the Peace of 
Amboise in spite of Philip’s outspoken remonstrances. 
Now it was that Catherine contrived to unite both 
religious parties in a patriotic war. The expulsion of 
the English from Havre was the antitype of Henry IV’s 
recapture of Amiens from the Spaniards. And, while 
taking the offensive in Normandy, she sent her trustiest 
general, Vielleville, to strengthen Metz. This was the 
supreme moment in Catherine’s foreign policy, and it 
seemed to exhaust her. After attempts at a Council, a 
Conference of Catholic Powers, or an understanding with 
Maximilian II, she had recourse to Spain; and the 
Conference of Bayonne was the result. Here Philip 
and Catherine were playing at cross purposes. Philip, 
through Alba, vainly tried to extort a pronouncement 
against heresy; Catherine failed equally in winning 
Don Carlos for her daughter. Now, however, she was 
hedging with Elizabeth and the German Protestants. 
The long tale of Elizabeth’s French courtships began 
with the proposal that she should marry Charles IX. 
These early years illustrate features recurrent in 
Catherine’s foreign policy—the fear of Spanish inter- 
vention coupled with the desire for intermarriage, the 
wistful glances across the Channel, the spectre of a 
combination of Germans and Huguenots against the 
Three Bishoprics. The revolt of the Netherlands intro- 
duced a new element—the temptation to harass Spain; 
and this was doubled later, when the Portuguese Succes- 
sion gave rise to Catherine’s own claims, contemptible as 
they were. From the Peace of St Germain onwards, 
her attitude towards Spain was that of ‘ letting I dare not 
wait upon I would.’ This, as has been seen, precipitated 
the St Bartholomew tragedy. Coligny would have 
plunged France into war with Spain; but Catherine, 
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when on the very edge, stepped back. Her subsequent 
position was doubtless complicated by the miserable 
jealousies between her children. Charles [IX was madly 
envious of Anjou’s military glory; and their mother must 
get her favourite son out of France by gaining the crown 
of Poland. Alencon, the youngest brother, hated Anjou, 
even before the latter returned as king; hence he must 
find a settlement as the consort either of Elizabeth or an 
Infanta. These domestic considerations, combined with 
the weakness of France, produced a policy of balance, 
traditional, indeed, in Catherine’s family; it had been 
that of Clement VII, of Leo X, even of the great Lorenzo. 

The instincts of France, even when she is relatively 
weak, do not usually cease to be aggressive, as her history 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has proved. 
Catherine, in her timid and tentative attacks on Spain, 
was only adapting herself to a national characteristic ; but 
her responsibility was not quite so great as has been 
supposed. Alencon’s two attempts upon the Netherlands 
were a repetition of Coligny’s scheme in somewhat altered 
circumstances. His occupation of Cambrai through 
treachery was a replica of Louis of Nassau’s surprise of 
Mons. Catherine’s effort to oust the Spaniards from the 
Azores had its counterpart in Coligny’s designs on Florida. 
Catherine also, like the Huguenot chiefs, was ready to 
court England. To her is due the unusually long period 
of friendly relations between England and France, since 
for action against Spain, whether in the Netherlands, in 
Portugal, or in the Indies, English aid was indispensable. 

Alengon’s ambitions in the Netherlands were mainly 
personal, but his success might stimulate national feeling 
to war with Spain ; and with this consideration Catherine 
must reckon. His first adventure in 1578 was without her 
foreknowledge or approval; but the second was more 
serious, for the States General had offered him the 
sovereignty on condition of official French support. Yet 
when he beat the drum, and prepared to relieve Cambrai, 
which Parma was besieging, Catherine wrote strongly, not 
only to Alencgon, but to Elizabeth and Orange himself, 
condemning the enterprise. She rightly believed that it 
was hopeless without a durable religious peace, and also 
without the English alliance, for which there was no 
possible guarantee save her son’s marriage with Elizabeth, 
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the English marriage must, in fact, precede, and not 
follow, intervention. 

In an admirable letter she sought to dissuade Alencon, 
urging that it was madness to hazard the success of 
the half-made peace of Fleix, and risk invasion by the 
King of Spain, before Henry III had secured his subjects’ 
obedience. Foreign war, far from healing civil strife, 
would only aggravate it by giving disloyal Frenchmen a 
pretext for Spanish intrigue. Madness it was, again, to 
challenge Philip before making sure of the alliance of 
England and the German princes. The royal finances 
werein no condition for adventure ; the King must scrape 
up money to subsidise the Swiss, and prevent their seduc- 
tion by Spain. Meanwhile, Alencon’s levies were eating 
French provinces bare, provoking a popular rising by 
their excesses, and tempting reprisals by feeble raids upon 
Spanish territory. The King’s gendarmerie was unfit for 
war ; the weakness of his fortresses was attracting Parma, 
whose seasoned forces were eager for fight. Alengon must — 
think first of the kingdom to which he was heir-presump- 
tive ; and, after all, what could he do for the Netherlands 
with the King unable to back him? He would merely be 
an expensive burden; the disgrace of his probable dis- 
missal would far exceed the honour by which they were 
now tempting him. 

-— All this was admirable reasoning and sound prophecy ; 
but Catherine must also, as usual, appeal to the emotions. 
She had been overjoyed, she wrote, at Alencon’s reconcilia- 
tion with his brother; but his enterprise had changed joy 

_ into marvellous perplexity, for it would not only rob him | 

of the glory and gratitude which he had deserved, but 
would complete the ruin of his House, arouse a general 
hatred which would destroy the State, and render herself 
the most distressful mother that had ever lived. 

Such an appeal might have softened Henry III, but 
Alencon was the child over whom Catherine had least 
control. He crossed the frontier in defiance of his brother’s 
orders and Philip’s threats; and his recognition as 
sovereign of the Netherlands became a new factor in 
Catherine’s reckoning. The first sign of her change of 
front was a letter to Henry, begging him not to oppose 
Alencon’s levy of Swiss; and she pushed Biron and Mont- 
pensier across the frontier to his aid, though this was 
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partly to rid Picardy of their marauding troopers. After 
the fiasco at Antwerp she played a double part, continuing 
the marriage negotiations with Elizabeth, but contriving 
a Spanish match for Alencon, who should receive a 
Netherland principality from the rightful owner, instead 
of from the rebels and their English ally ; the few towns, 
moreover, which he retained might be a useful asset in 
bargaining for her Portuguese claims. Alencon, in deep 
discouragement, would have surrendered everything; it 
was due to Catherine that Cambrai was saved to France. 

This episode was all-important, because it ultimately 
dragged France into war with Spain. This was precisely 
what Orange had intended, though he did not live to 
see the issue. Catherine’s policy lacked courage and 
efficiency; she should either have frankly supported 
Alengon or broken up his lines. Her action was wholly 
mysterious to her enemies, and not, perhaps, very obvious 
to herself. One of Parma’s spies tersely expressed the 
general feeling, ‘Ie ne fay doubte que la bonne dame ne 
tachera que de mesler les cartes de plus en plus.’ But, 
of all the puzzles of Catherine’s policy, her intervention 
in the Portuguese succession was the hardest. Her own 
claim was ridiculous ; and, after all, she was practically 
supporting not this, but the claim of the Pretender 
Antonio, who bears a close resemblance to our own 
Duke of Monmouth. The occupation of the Azores was 
in itself strategically correct; but Philip was especially 
sensitive on the score of Portugal, and Catherine was 
forcing the war which she always feared. Moreover, her 
attack was feeble. Just as Biron was pushed into the 
Netherlands to spare Picardy, so Strozzi was prematurely 
hurried off by the clamours of Guyenne. Spanish cruelty 
in throwing the prisoners overboard as pirates was 
politically an act of moderation. Had Philip treated 
them as combatants, he must have opened hostilities 
against France. Few men would have stood as much from 
a mother-in-law as Philip II. 

It is natural to compare Catherine’s foreign policy 
with Elizabeth’s. Both were afraid of Philip, yet neither 
could leave him alone; and both ultimately provoked 
him to war, though Catherine’s death preceded the 
outbreak. The foundation of colonies in America, 
approved, if not initiated, by the French Government, 
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corresponds to similar English enterprises; the attack 
on the Azores, if successful, would have been a more 
scientific means of throttling Spanish trade than the 
clumsy burnings and plunderings of English sailors. 
Elizabeth’s policy was not more honest and scarcely 
more clever than Catherine’s, but she was better served. 
Had Strozzi been Drake, and the French captains who 
deserted him British corsairs, or had Santa Cruz been 
Medina Sidonia, results might have been different. The 
Netherland policy of the two queens was very similar. 
If French adventurers poured into Flanders after the 
capture of Flushing, Elizabeth took care that as many 
English volunteers should match them; for did not one 
of her envoys write that the French would make as 
little of taking Antwerp as a cat of eating tripe? The 
collapse of Alencon’s sovereignty has its counterpart in 
Leicester’s ignominious failure. 

Catherine, in her later years, would claim that through 
all her troubles she had preserved French territory intact 
for her children. In this boast she was justified. At 
the close of her active career the gain to France was 
Cambrai, and the loss the Piedmontese towns ceded to 
Savoy by Henry III. For the retention of the former 
she was mainly responsible, for the cession of the latter 
not at all. Catherine had thwarted Bellegarde’s attempt 
to establish an independent principality in Saluzzo; only 
when she had lost all influence did the Duke of Savoy 
occupy the Marquisate; and this with the favour of 
French Catholics, possibly of Guise himself. Only after 
the Italian queen’s death did the Spaniards make them- 
selves at home in France. Catherine had driven the 
English out of Havre; Frenchmen brought Parma in 
to drive the national king away from Rouen. 

Of two of the non-professional courses of which 
Catherine has been accused she was probably guiltless. 
There is no tittle of evidence in her correspondence for 
the charge that’ she pitted one religion against another, 
and artificially stimulated civil war. Her passion was 
for power; and in war she, a woman and a diplomatist, 
must lose all active influence. War must bring to the 
front the party leaders whom she dreaded, and add to 
the danger of Spanish intervention, which was her 
bugbear. The formation of a third factor on a level 
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with the other two was the besetting sin not of 
Catherine but of Henry III, the very sin which she 
from the first denounced. The King’s set, Joyeuse and 
Epernon with the curled and oiled mignons, was not a 
royalist party. They were divided among themselves, 
mignon against mignon; and their motives were purely 
selfish. This clique of favourites brought Henry to the 
irretrievable ruin which his mother foresaw and foretold. 
The Queen’s party, which is sometimes named, was no 
faction but a handful of loyal soldiers and diplomatists 
who remained faithful to the monarchy, until the King 
himself drove them off. Catherine’s confidants were the 
ablest and trustiest statesmen of this period, men who 
held as high a place under Henry IV as under Henry III. 
Their aim was that of Catherine—peace to be courted by 
persuasion rather than forced by party victory. It is 
common to speak of the Queen’s Italian entowrage, but 
the only close friend among the Italian group was her 
cousin Strozzi; and, if France had had fifty noble sons as 
unswervingly faithful as Strozzi and his father, she would 
have fared better. 

In the long years of faction it was difficult never to 
take sides. Catherine was early suspected of using the 
weaker faction, Condé and the Huguenots, to check- 
mate Guise. She certainly did not wish to see the 
Bourbons sacrificed to the Guises. The new movement 
probably attracted a measure of sympathy, rather 
practical or sentimental than spiritual. She sang 
Marot’s hymns, and taught her children to pray in 
French. Her belief in the need for Church reform was 
genuine ; in later days, when her Catholicism was above 
suspicion, she urged Henry III to nominate none but 
good men for bishoprics, and to insist on residence, since 
the character and non-residence of the bishops had been 
among the chief causes of heresy. Catherine’s personal 
religion was of formal Italian type, enlivened by all the 
popular superstitions, and especially by a supposed 
power of second-sight, of which Miss Sichel gives curious 
examples. She was not spiritual or logical enough to 
throw herself heart and soul into Calvinism; but her 
comparative indifference to dogma made her tolerant. 
The measure meted to the Huguenots, even after their 
defeats, was always generous. The disgrace of L’Hépital 
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was not due to dislike for his tolerant opinions, but to 
anger at his persuading her that there was peace when 
there was no peace, at his compromising the dignity of the 
Crown, when she and her son had to beat a retreat, like 
runaways, upon the capital. 

If Catherine never placed herself at the head of the 
weaker party, she twice definitely declared for the 
stronger. Religion was not the motive of the great 
Massacre, but it committed her for the moment to the 
Catholic cause; she believed that she could use its 
strength to extirpate the disturbing faction. Yet, when 
the royal forces were breaking themselves before the 
walls of Rochelle and Sancerre, mediation began anew. 
Once again Catherine essayed to make the Crown the 
official champion of Catholicism. On Alengon’s death 
(1584), nobles and people had combined to renounce 
Navarre’s claim to succession. Henry of Guise used all his 
talents to stimulate the disaffection caused by Henry III's 
favouritism and extravagance; he kept harping upon 
two notes—purity of religion and financial retrenchment. 
Through him the Catholicism of northern France de- 
manded the forcible suppression of heresy. Henry was 
helpless, and his mother knew it; helpless, because he 
had scouted all her warnings. Catherine’s unpopularity 
seems to have worn off. The people, valuing her efforts 
for peace, had come to regard her as the arbiter between 
parties, and between the King and his subjects. Abuses 
had been less glaring before Henry discarded his mother 
for his mignons; the public now complained that she 
had been deprived of her just influence. In his despair 
Henry sent her to negotiate with Guise. War against 
heresy was no wish of hers, but it was the only alterna- 
tive. Public opinion was on Guise’s side; the Crown 
must accept its verdict and lead the Catholic party in a 
religious war. Henry III yielded, but too late to save 
his self-respect. Guise entered Paris in defiance of his 
wishes; his feeble resistance led to the Day of Barricades, 
and then to his flight. Once more his mother stood in 
the gap, and once again she promoted apparent recon- 
ciliation at the Huguenots’ expense. 

The King now nerved himself to one last effort of the 
will. On September 8, 1588, he dismissed his Ministers 
without his mother’s knowledge. Catherine herself 
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really fell with Villeroy and Belliévre. Henry sur- 
rounded himself with mere clerks and his forty bravos. 
As the mother would murder Coligny, so would the son 
slay the Admiral’s assassin and his own tyrant. Catherine 
was ill in bed, with her lungs affected. She knew nothing 
of the murder, until Henry, rushing into her room, told 
her that he was now really king. It was her own death- 
warrant. In the bitter cold she visited her old friend the 
Cardinal Bourbon in prison ; and he upbraided her with 
‘ having trapped the victims. She returned home, weeping 
at the baseless taunt, and never rose again. The chill 
and the grief combined to kill her; within a fortnight | 
she was dead (January 5, 1589). 


But for the St Bartholomew, Catherine would have 
won a creditable place in the history of the monarchy. 
No king, not even Louis XI, had worked harder in its 
cause; no king probably had traversed so much of 
France, or undergone so much danger and discomfort. 
And the motives of her journeys, whatever may be said 
of her methods, were invariably good. She had high 
ideals of what a king should be, and shrewd nations as 
to how a king should govern France. Nothing could be 
sounder than her advice to Henry III upon his accession. 
He must renounce the spirit of faction and favouritism ; 
he must love all his subjects, and hate none save those 
who hated him. Henry at once set up a barrier of 
etiquette, refused to dine in public, and shut himself up 
with a few favourites. Catherine warned him that he 
must follow the example of his father and grandfather, 
and live on terms of pleasant familiarity with his nobles. 
On the other hand, she dreaded the overgrowth of the 
bureaucracy, and advised her son to dock the usurped 
privileges of the Secretaries of State, and to receive in 
person all applications for gifts and graces. 

Her own practice accorded with her preaching. She 
chose for her advisers the soundest and sanest of French 
statesmen; she had the blend of bonhomie and dignity 
that her part demanded; she could be imposing or 
persuasive, and at rare moments righteously indignant. 

Timid and tentative as was her policy, Catherine's 
personal courage was beyond all question. If assassina- 
tion were as common a practice as was believed, she was 
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exposed to it day by day in her long journeys. There 
are scenes in which one likes to picture the high-spirited 
woman. One of these is her reception at the gate of the 
Huguenot city of Montpellier, when she passes between 
the files of harquebusiers, so close to her that their 
weapons almost touch her chariot. Or again, on the 
morrow of the Day of Barricades, when she passed from 
the Louvre to the Sainte-Chapelle, and smiled at the 
mob, as it just made room enough for her litter. She 
might weep and sob on her return, but she kept a brave 
face for the public. In quite early days, in 1569, the 
Venetian envoy, Correro, wrote that she had been seen 
more than once to cry in her boudoir, and then to dry 
her eyes, and appear in public with cheerful countenance, 
so that people who judged how things were going from 
her looks might not be disheartened. Indefatigable 
herself, she expected others to sacrifice their ease. In 
1568 she appeared, dressed in black and veiled with heavy 
crape, at the house of the lawyer, Henri de Mesmes, 
carried him off in her carriage to Saint Maur, and there 
reproached him with his literary leisure. ‘It was time 
to aid one’s country; it did not become a good citizen to 
sit at ease in his study or his garden, when the storm 
was raging in the State.’ 

The long rough journey to and from the south in 1579 
would have tried a much younger woman than Catherine, 
but she tock her hardships with good humour. 


‘Ma comére’ (she wrote to the Duchesse d’Uzés) ‘c’et & cet 
coup que me voyrés dans un moys et sayne et sauve, se Dieu 
plest, encore que je aye & paser an la peste, ou la mer, ou les 
Sevenes, que je creyns bien au}tant que les deus premyéres ; 
car sont oyseaus de rapine, come ceulx qui ont eu vos 
chevaulx; més je me fie en Dieu qu'il me fayré tous jour, se 
me semble, sortir de tous périls, et ay cete fayrme fiense en 
luy ... je prie Dieu . . . vous conserver jeusques en l’eage 
de sept-vins hans, que puysion super ensemble au Touylerie 
san chapeau ni bonnestes.’ 


This was in May, but the cosy supper at the Tuileries 
was long delayed, for in August she wrote this vivid 
description of Dauphiné and its natives. 


‘Ma comére, je suys en vostre peys de Daulphiné, le plus 
monteueulx et facheus oti j’é encore mis le pyé: tous les jour 
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‘y a froyt, chault, pluye, baul temps et grelle, et les cerveaulx 
de mesme.’ 

An intriguer Catherine undoubtedly was; but so is 
even the chief of a democratic country which is divided 
into two main parties with outlying groups. In the 
absence of an overwhelming military force, what arm 
had Catherine against party-leaders so unscrupulous as 
Damville, Navarre and Turenne? There was no single 
noble of the highest rank whom she could trust. It may 
seem a paradox to state that her government was, for 
that age, peculiarly merciful; yet so it was, if abstraction 
once again be made of St Bartholomew and the ensuing 
massacre. Governmental persecution almost ceased. 
Catherine’s first act had been one of religious amnesty ; 
and political executions were few. The bedroom con- 
spirators, La Mole and Coconnat, deserved their fate. 
Catherine’s one vindictive act was the execution of 
Montgommery, a prisoner in fair fight; he it was who 
had accidentally killed her husband, and then bore the 
broken lance upon his shield. Catherine’s nationality 
doubtless gave currency to the legends of Italian methods, 
Venetian juicelets and the like. To these were ascribed 
the deaths of Coligny’s two brothers, of Jeanne of 
Navarre, and of others who died suddenly. It is, how- 
ever, improbable that Catherine poisoned anyone. She 
had. more interest in disposing of Jeanne de Navarre > 
than of any other ; and yet it is certain that Jeanne died © 
of natural causes. Accusations of poisoning were general, 
because it was unfashionable for a personage of note to 
die in his or her bed. Such a death proved that the . 
deceased was either not brave enough to die in battle, or 
not important enough to be worth, removing by 
clandestine methods. Old Marshal Tavannes, dying at 
home at a very advanced age, must needs ascribe his last 
illness to poison. 

Of the Queen-Mother’s ability it is hard to form a 
definite opinion, for she hardly had a chance of showing 
constructive power. Her chief gift was a knowledge of 
men, not so much of their weakness, as is generally 
supposed, but of theirstrength. In her choice of confiden- 
tial Ministers she can scarcely be accused of any serious 
mistake. Yet she never learnt the art of inspiring 
confidence, On the whole, her talents have, perhaps, been 
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overrated, both during her life and afterwards. The 
moderate summing-up of Correr rings the truest, but 
it was delivered before her troubles were at their climax. 


‘I will not say that the Queen is a Sibyl, and that she cannot 
err, and that she does not sometimes believe in herself too 
much : but I will certainly state that I do not know of any 
prince, wiser and more experienced than she, who would not 
have lost his guard, with a war upon his shoulders, in which 
he could with difficulty distinguish friend from foe; who, if 
he wished to take prudent measures, was forced to avail 
himself of the action and counsel of those who stood round 
him, though he knew all of them to be self-interested and few 
of them loyal. I repeat that I do not know of any prince, 
however farsighted, who would not have lost his head in such 
a tangle; not to speak of a woman, a foreigner, without trusty 
advisers, in constant fear, and never hearing a solitary word 
of truth. As for me, I am only astonished that she has not 
been distracted and placed herself at the mercy of one of the 
two parties, which would have been the ruin of the kingdom. 
For she has, after all, preserved such little respect for royalty 
as is now to be seen at the Court, and therefore I have rather 
pitied than accused her.’ 


It may be remembered that a Venetian would not be 
predisposed in favour of a Florentine. 

Catherine’s private character gave little hold to her 
enemies. Much mud was thrown at her by Huguenot 
pamphleteers, but none has stuck. There were tales, 
worthy of hotel-servants’ evidence in the modern divorce 
court; of the appearance of the Cardinal Lorraine, lightly 
elad, in the passage outside her room. But to such 
calumnies she rightly replied that unchastity was the 
last fault that could be imputed to her. She bore a true 
affection to her unfaithful husband, but one famous 
letter proves how sorely his infidelity rankled ; and she 
did not hesitate to give the truthful name to the mistress 
who was during Henry II’s reign the ruler of France. 
It is difficult to read without feeling in this selfsame 
letter her outspoken denunciation of Navarre’s shameless 
misconduct, to which she attributed her daughter’s repre- 
hensible behaviour. In another letter, intended for this 
daughter's’ eye, she wrote severely of the loose ladies 
whom she kept inher suite. It was true, she added, that 
those of her own court had given rise to much scandal, 
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but that they had been placed in her service by her 
father-in-law and husband, and that to dismiss them in 
the troublous days would have alienated the chief houses 
of France at a moment when their loyalty must be pre- 
served at any price. This apologia for the notorious 
‘flying squadron,’ which more than anything outside the 
Massacre has besmirched Catherine’s name, has not 
received quite fair consideration. 

For Francis I Catherine always felt love and gratitude. 
She was devoted to her children, especially to Henry III, 
the Duchess of Lorraine, and the Queen of Spain. Her 
earlier letters are full of curious enquiry or advice as to 
their health or diet. This affection was extended to 
grandchildren whom she had never seen. When sorely 
harassed in the troublous year 1584, she wrote thus to 
the motherless Infanta Isabella : 


‘ Ma petytte fille, yl y a longtemps que n’é heu le plesir, que je 
resoys pour un dé plus grans, que je n’é heu de vos novelles ; 
et encore que Longlée et l’ambassadeur du Roy vostre pere 
ysi résident, l’eun m’en escrypve, et l'autre m’en dye et 
m’aseuret de vostre bonne santé ha presant, si e se que la 
peur que j’é, come chause naturele dont que l’ons ayme que 
l'on craynt d’an estre hoblyée, je ne voldrés que cela enn 
vynt en vostre endroyt; car je vous tyens tousjours dans 
mon hame en la mesme afectyon que je y tenés aymée la 
Royne vostre mére, que Dyeu ay en pays; c’etet une fille qui 
m’etoit si bonne et que je tenés si chere, que cet qu’el a lesé 
de la je leur desire le mesme byen et contentement et toutes 
bonnes fortunes, come aylle-mesme; vous n’estes que deus: 
ausi ne vous ayst resté d’ele que vostre vyelle grant mere, 
que faystes revyvre toutes les foys que j’é de vos bonnes 
novelles ; et set eaves le contentement de vous povoyr voyr, 
se seret une dé plus grendes felisité et plesir que saroyt 
resevoyr sele qui suplye nostre Segneur Dyeu ly en fayre la 
grase et vous donner cet que desirés, et je vous prye fayre 
mes afectionés recomandatyons au Roy vostre pere. Vostre 
bonne grent mere, Caterine.’ (Lettres, vol. x, 464). 


In spite of her affection Catherine was an unwise 
mother, spoiling and frightening her children in turn. 
Miss Sichel vividly describes her mesmeric influence ; but 
Charles IX was the only child whom she could at all 
continuously control, and even with him her power 
faded before that of Coligny. Henry III used her to 
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save himself trouble, but he rarely listened to her 
counsels, while Alencon was in perpetual revolt. She 
could never cure Margot of her malpractices, though she 
beat her soundly on discovering her midnight interview 
with Henry of Guise. She was a better friend than she 
was a mother, and her letters bear constant witness to 
her kindness of heart. To her dying day she kept up 
friendly intercourse with the nuns of Le Murate, where 
she had been educated ; and her benefits were substantial. 
Her very last letter was to condole with her son’s doctor, 
. Miron, on his dismissal. At one moment she promises to 
look after an ambassador's wife during his absence ; at 
another she intercedes with the Duke of Savoy for a 
lady’s-maid. A few months after St Bartholomew she 
begs Madame de Montmorency to pardon one Garnier, 
who, after killing a stag, had fled and could not be found, 
because he was the sole support of a wife and six children. 
It was in part true kindliness, and not wholly vanity or 
self-interest, that made Catherine so anxious to please. 
There is little that was mysterious in Catherine, in 
spite of long tradition. Mystery rarely lurks behind 
bulging eyes. It is true that her opponents were 
frequently puzzled as to what she would do next, but 
the puzzlement was shared by herself. She was by 
nature an opportunist; and she lived in times when 
deliberate policy would have been a day-dream. She 
had great and reasonable anxiety as to growing fat. 
Sprung from an unhealthy stock, she kept disease at bay 
by energy. She took exercise enough for two, says a 
Venetian envoy; but then she also had to eat for two, 
and this resulted in fits of indigestion, which sometimes 
threatened serious consequences. Though she could be 
dignified when it was needful, there is a touch of 
vulgarity in her immoderate laughter; and, indeed, her 
portraits do not reflect an air of refinement. It is 
no uncommon type—this of the stout, active, noisy 
woman who fights against years and embonpoint, who 
schemes capably and not too scrupulously for her un- 
satisfactory children, who is at once extravagant and 
conceited and genuinely good-natured, even to occasional 
self-sacrifice. Unkindly as it may seem to pluck away 
the veil, and to transmute the mysterious into the 
commonplace, yet it is one of the treats of history to 
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watch the relation of commonplace people to very un- 
commonplace circumstances. 

Tragedy seems to be a misfit for such a character as 
Catherine’s. And yet tragedy there was in plenty ; and, 
whatever her guilt, it is difficult not to feel sorrow for 
the woman in her closing life. She was growing 
conscious of the incompatibility of her age and infirmities 
with the countless duties which the indolence of one son 
and the restlessness of the other thrust upon her. She 
longed for a trustworthy man, upon whom she could 
lean in moments of peculiar trouble. How hard it was, 
she wrote to Belliévre, that he could not be cut in two; 
for he was indispensable to her daughter at Nérac, and 
she craved for his presence at her side. With all her 
optimism, she cries out at times in a note of despair. To 
the end she was faithful to her pathetic, ill-requited 
love for her favourite son. She could say hard things 
both of and to Margaret and Alencon, but for Henry she 
had nothing but admiration and apology; at the most 
she would express the hope that he would not let his 
strange devotions interrupt his royal duties, for his 
father had never allowed his piety to trench upon his 
politics. At the end, of all her ten children, Margaret 
and Henry alone survived. Both were childless; Margaret 
was separated from her husband, and Henry was hastening 
towards his inevitable end. The heir was a heretic, and 
personally distasteful. The Valois were giving place to 
a dynasty which, when she was brought as a child to 
France, lay in the cold shadows of a contemptuous half- 
disgrace, a dynasty so distant that genealogy had to 
hark back to St Louis to find a royal origin. At the end 
came the atonement for St Bartholomew. The King in 
assassinating Guise slew his own mother also. The 
material, laughing woman died of mental misery. 


E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Art. 4—THE EXODUS OF OUR ART TREASURES. 


1. National Art-Collections Fund, London. Annual Re- 
ports. Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 1904-1909. 

2. Kaiser-Friedrich’s Verein, Berlin. Annual Reports. 

3. Société des Amis du Louvre, Paris. Annual Reports. 

4, Rapport fait au nom de la Commission du Budget .. . 
Ministere de Vinstruction publique et des Beaux-arts, 
2° section. Paris, 1910. 

5. Editto Pacca, del7 Aprile, 1820; and subsequent Italian 
legislation. 

6. Finance Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., cap. 30). Finance Act, 
1896 (59 & 60 Vict., cap. 28). Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910 
(Edw. VII, cap. 8). 


It is satisfactory to observe that public opinion is 
gradually beginning to understand how serious are the 
losses inflicted upon the nation at large by the continued 
exodus from our midst of works of art. It is creditable 
that these losses should cause anxiety, and that discus- 
sion in Parliament, in the Press, and amongst persons 


interested in preserving our artistic inheritance, should 
stimulate efforts to counteract a danger which is steadily 
increasing in volume and intensity. As we come to 
appreciate the value of artistic collections remaining in 
private possession—and it is with such that the following 
pages are primarily concerned—so is the risk of their 
export enhanced; for with our growing estimate of their 
esthetic merits there is a corresponding increase in 
their financial value. While the temptation to sell is 
aggravated, the desire of purchasers with ample funds 
at their disposal is encouraged. The objects themselves 
are perishable; they are irreplaceable. They possess 
historic and sentimental qualities unique in themselves ; 
and their rarity increases as the available specimens 
become inalienable through their being placed in public 
galleries and museums. Thus, while the demand grows 
with momentum, the supply is being constantly dimin- 
ished, and competition becomes more stringent. 

Evidence on the subject is widespread and incon- 
testable. Those who own works of art and those who 
buy them, those who are acquainted with private collec- 
tions and the movement of their contents, and visitors to 
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the admirable loan exhibitions organised in this country, 
are all familiar with the exodus, and perceive how 
irresistible is the magnet which is detaching master- 
pieces from our shores. The catalogues of collections 
associated with the names of Gardner, Yerkes, Morgan, 
Kann, Frick and other amateurs, are records of aggressive 
and successful acquisition, representing as they do well- 
directed energy in selection, backed by the power to 
pay immense sums for objects of first-class importance ; 
and though, when great collections are dispersed, the 
majority of their contents not infrequently find their 
way into the hands of London dealers, the prizes are for 
the most part distributed amongst American clients. 

All branches of artistic craft are represented in the 
modern American collections. Paintings by Old Masters 
are the favourite acquisition, being the most companion- 
able and at the same time the least complex problem 
offered to a visitor, who will admire a handsome portrait, 
a landscape, or a Madonna with some self-confidence, 
while looking askance upon the fourth century stele or 
an early Rhenish enamel. A painting is more readily 
explained, more easily assimilated, and as such will 
retain a commercial price (apart from its decorative 
value), which appeals to one potent section of buyers. 
But it is by no means the only branch of art in which 
American competition is asserting itself with alarming 
force. Sculpture is also popular. England, curiously 
enough, though incomparably rich in Renaissance 
painting, is relatively poor in the more important 
branches of Renaissance sculpture. At the same time 
we still possess a considerable fund of smaller works, 
now being depleted to supplement the larger examples 
both of bronze and marble which have been drawn from 
the Continent during the last few years. Antique 
sculpture is also in great request; but British sources 
have hitherto been unwilling to meet the demand. 
Manuscripts, especially those which are illuminated, 
command a ready market; so do fine bindings and 
printed books with what is termed an ‘association 
value.’ Indeed, whatever is good of its kind is eagerly 
acquired to furnish both private collections and the 
public galleries now being established by American 
munificence, It is said that, during 1908 alone, the 
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benefactions of Mr Pierpont Morgan to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York amounted to the value of 200,000/. 

Europe is conscious of this drain of precious posses- 
sions. In Germany, Holland, France, and here at home, 
students and amateurs have combined to mitigate and if 
possible to prevent this emigration. Groups of public- 
spirited people have founded societies to supplement the 
exiguous purchase grants of the State. The National 
Art-Collections Fund, modelled on the older societies 
known as the Kaiser-Friedrich’s Verein and the Société 
des Amis du Louvre, appears to have placed itself upon 
an established basis, enjoying the honoured patronage of 
His Majesty, drawing its permanent income from 1200 
subscribers, and successfully making special appeals for 
large sums when some great emergency arises. Holbein’s 
portrait of Princess Christina and the unrivalled ‘ Venus 
del Specchio’ by Velasquez were acquired by this method ; 
and the illustrated reports of the Society show a catho- 
licity of taste and a strenuous acquisitiveness which 
deserve warm commendation. 

This Society, which should receive the active support 
of every lover of art, represents the first organised move- 
ment in this country to check an undesirable tendency. 
Abroad this sentiment is of older standing. Many are 
familiar with Cardinal Pacca’s Edict of 1820—not the first 
Italian effort to prevent the wholesale exportation of 
artistic patrimony. France showed her desire to obtain 
works of art by the shameless looting of Napoleonic 
times ; she is now better engaged in preserving what she 
has lawfully got. Spain likewise is beginning to take 
action, though the problem is less acute there than else- 
where; but Spain is being systematically exploited, and 
Spanish art will require a measure of protection if the 
all-powerful collector begins to compete. This is also 
the case with Mexico and two or three South American 
States, where the florid art of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries became positively exuberant. In 
Cyprus, Greece, and Egypt, drastic legislation testifies to 
prudent government, though local sentiment does not 
willingly acquiesce in such hindrances to commerce. 

Thus there is apparent in all parts of the world a 
determination, more or less translated into law, to 
preserve the artistic relics of an historic past, and to 
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prevent the dispersion of a heritage at once national, 
irreplaceable, and unique. The causes of the danger are 
simple; in point of fact there is but one dominant cause, 
for we may perhaps eliminate the export of art treasures 
in the form of an indemnity to a victorious foe. The 
increasing money value of the objects is the sole operative 
cause of the drain. Prices have battened upon competition. 
This arises partly from the growth of genuine intellectual 
appreciation ; at any rate we write more books about 
art in six months than were produced in the whole 
Quattrocento. In the second place it arises from fashion 
—from the desire of some Creesus who has got a drawing- 
room demanding decoration. What can be more dis- 
tinguished than a series of Gainsboroughs? Love of the 
pictures themselves, and love of the cachet which they 
unquestionably confer, operate in one obvious direction. 
Moreover, the competition which has forced values to an 
unprecedented level has in itself created an employment 
for capital, setting, so to speak, a tone which has resulted 
in a rapid enlargement of the purchasing area. 
Meanwhile there exists a lack of confidence, not 
wholly unjustified, in the quality of physical permanence 
in certain branches of modern art, a mistrust which will 
militate against high prices for modern works of doubt- 
ful longevity; while at the same time in certain crafts, 
ivories for instance, enamels, dinanderie, miniatures, 
medals, or ceramics, modern productions count for little. 
Though competition for older types is kept, by the 
absence of effective or coveted substitutes, at an ab- 
normal height, and is steadily growing, our system of 
taxation accentuates its severity, whereas the United 
States, by remitting import duties, have still further 
increased their powers of invasion by 20 per cent. Our 
death-duties are largely responsible for the transference 
of art-objects to America. These duties, with those on 
estate, succession and probate, place a burden upon 
property, often so serious, so unexpected, and requiring 
liquidation in so short a time, that one cannot be sur- 
prised at the readiness with which the new owner of a 
property turns to his ancestral collections for relief. 
Works of art yield no income. They are troublesome to 
look after; they are perishable; risks are frequent; and 
insurance is costly. It is possible their artistic worth 
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may be unheeded, though their pecuniary value is too 
quickly whispered into the ear of the harassed man, who 
is gratified by the assurance that a facsimile indis- 
tinguishable from the original shall be thrown in. 

The Finance Act of 1894, which first raised the scale 
of the death-duties to a very high figure, fell with especial 
weight on works of art. The scale was graduated; all 
properties were aggregated; and the possession of one 
single escritoire or portrait might raise the standard of 
taxable value for the whole estate by a material sum. 
In one particular instance, a canvas by Romney, of no 
special merit, just raised the value of the estate from one 
schedule to the next, thus involving an extra payment of 
death-duties far in excess of the price which the picture 
subsequently fetched in the open market. Ever since 
Sir William Harcourt passed the Act of 1894, the exodus 
of our treasures has assumed alarming proportions; and 
it is worth while to record the fact that the author of the 
Act in question was disturbed by this particular danger. 

Two years later Sir Michael Hicks-Beach modified the 
Act in one respect. The 15th section of the Act of 1894 
had remitted death-duties payable on objects bequeathed 
to the State—a significant recognition of the fact that 
death-duties inevitably tend to diminish such legacies; 
and it is upon testamentary generosity that the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
National Gallery are largely founded. This concession 
was no doubt valuable so far as it went; and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach enlarged the exemption in another direction 
(Section 20 (1) and (2)), by remitting duties upon works 
of art, scientific collections, ete., if settled. A third 
amendment of the law was made in the Finance Act 
passed in April 1910. Section 68 extended to non-settled 
property this exemption from legacy, succession, and 
estate duties; and the definition of the properties thus 
exempted was enlarged to include ‘artistic interest,’ the 
taxes not being payable till the property in question is 
sold. This clause appears to be a welcome change in the 
law, though how the Courts will interpret the enacting 
words remains to be seen. 

In any case we confess that, while welcoming the 
amendment as evincing a just estimate of the perilous 
situation entailed by the periodical burden of death- 
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duties, we are by no means sanguine that it will materi- 
ally stem the tide of export. Whereas this concession 
applies to artistic property, the death-duties on other 
forms of property are greatly increased by the same Act ; 
and the fact remains that, notwithstanding this alteration, 
the death-duties are increased to a tremendous figure. 
On certain large estates passing to distant relatives, 27 
per cent. of the total value can be exacted by the State. 
If deaths in a particular family recur frequently, it is idle 
to suppose that works of art will be spared. <A couple of 
deaths, before the period of recuperation has matured, 
will disperse for ever the priceless assets of Chatsworth, 
Dorchester House, Petworth, Bridgwater House, Pans- 
hanger—collections from which the public at large is 
daily deriving profit and instruction. These and other 
great collections represent millions of capital locked up 
and unproductive; when the scale of death-duties is 
increased, and while cumulative burdens such as the 
super-tax, the penalty on disposition inter vivos, the ab- 
normal rate of income-tax which has now become normal, 
together with fresh burdens upon landed, mineral and 
commercial property, are depressing factors in domestic 
finance, owners of pictures and statuary will be driven to 
realise a form of property which is easily negotiable, of 
increasing value, and the sale of which will not reduce 
the owner’s income by a single penny. 

Serious as the danger is, it is clear that our difficulties 
will become more acute in the immediate future, Conti- 
nental laws regulating the export of art-objects are being 
made more stringent; and, what is still more effective, 
their administration is being more systematically en- 
forced. As the full strength of the French and Italian 
laws makes itself felt, by limiting supplies through the 
restriction of export, the American tendency to turn to 
the British market will be further accentuated. There is 
no prospect of diminution in the American demand. If 
certain countries close their markets, the pressure upon 
our own accumulations will be increased, and the tempta- 
tion to sell at inflated prices will promote the very 
grievance the last Finance Act tried to redress. It must 
be remembered that the purchasing power of the United 
States of America is increasing with astonishing rapidity. 
Not only has a new class of multimillionaire buyers come 
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into existence during the last fifteen years, but their 
whole standard of purchase has risen. The American 
buys better than was the case a few years ago. He has 
learned that the forgeries and sophistications so copiously 
foisted on his compatriots are discreditable features in a 
collection ; and self-respect prompts him to enlist expert 
knowledge for his guidance. Moreover, some of our 
most formidable rivals look upon their purchases as 
investments, and take care to satisfy themselves of the 
cash stability of their Titians or Van Dycks, with the 
caution they exercise in buying high-class Gold Bonds. 

The result is that, whereas comparatively recent 
acquisitions by museums and wealthy citizens of the 
United States were too often of suspicious authenticity, 
now, in spite of a negligible mass of rubbish still greedily 
absorbed, objects of world-wide and unapproachable 
excellence are regularly crossing the Atlantic. The best 
things go to the United States. Not more than 10 per 
cent. of the really priceless treasures leaving these shores 
find their way to continental homes; and there is 
scarcely one single instance during the last ten years in 
which a painting of supreme excellence, with a com- 
mensurate purchase price, has been acquired by a British 
amateur resident in this country. Furthermore, there 
is good reason to expect that competition among 
American buyers will increase. When Chicago resolves 
to outbid Boston, and when St Louis or San Francisco 
enters the field with that determination in financial 
transactions which marks a conflict between East and 
West, prices may be driven to a figure beside which the 
sensational values of to-day will appear insignificant. 
The laudable occupation of founding American universi- 
ties has its counterpart in the desire to establish art 
galleries based upon magnificent endowments, and en- 
riched at the outset with a nucleus of fine things. Art 
treasures exported to America are generally irrecover- 
able ; even during the financial crisis a few years ago, it 
was surprising how seldom they were returned to Europe 
for sale; and, of course, specimens finding a home in 
public collections are as sacrosanct as the contents of the 
National Gallery. 

It is not with objects of mediocre importance, interest- 
ing and valuable though they may be, that we are here 
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concerned. It is the unique example, the acknowledged 
masterpiece which should take its place in our historic 
sequence of art-history, in short, the irreplaceable speci- 
mens of craftsmanship and inspiration, for which a 
determined struggle should be waged. We are exporting 
much, and, except in the ordinary material of art-com- 
merce, we are importing little. What we export is first- 
class; what we import is second-class. England none 
the less still retains its proud position as the greatest 
existing storehouse of artistic treasures, excluding what 
belongs to public institutions here and abroad ; but, while 
we can rejoice in the glories of our inherited collections, 
we must also recognise that it is their gradual detrition 
which has made London the best market in the world; 
Bond Street alone can outvie the combined dealers of 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Brussels, and Munich. Our 
accumulations were mainly the result of the eighteenth 
century Grand Tour, supplemented by the sagacity and 
foresight of our ancestors, who, between 1800 and 1870, 
acquired for exiguous sums thousands of objects which 
are now invaluable—objects which were ‘picked up,’ 
because our grandfathers seem to have anticipated the 
return of taste towards the purer phases of art. These 
accumulations are now suffering a regular reduction; 
not because their owners have lost pride of possession, or 
their readiness to share their enjoyment with the art- 
loving public through our system of loan exhibitions, but 
because pressure of taxation transforms such possessions 
from being the appanage of a gentleman’s house into a 
costly extravagance. We may therefore summarise the 
situation by saying that, while on the one hand American 
competition is being fortified by the accretion of wealth, 
by the removal of high import duties on the productions 
of ancient art, by the development of zsthetic ambitions, 
and by the public-spirited generosity which enriches 
local museums, our power of resistance on the other hand 
is weakened by the rapid growth of cumulative taxation, 
and by the fact that our market is not only the most 
extensive, but also the least hampered by legislative and 
administrative restrictions. 


Let us now examine some of the efforts made else- 
where to check and even to prohibit the exodus of objects 
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of art and antiquity. Italy is at once the classic home of 
preventive legislation, and the source from which the 
majority of our possessions were obtained. There issome 
irony, it is true, in discussing Italian failures to preserve 
Italian works of art, while we are now exercised by our 
own difficulties in retaining them ; but we may well learn 
from foreign experience. The most familiar measure 
passed in Italy was the edict of Cardinal Pacca promul- 
gated on April 7, 1820, and confined in its operation to 
what were then the extensive territories of the Holy See. 
It was suggested partly by the laxity of ecclesiastical 
authorities in dealing with their church furniture and 
decoration, partly by the vivid recollection of the despair 
entailed through Napoleon’s expropriation of famous 
masterpieces, and finally by the vague sense of Italian 
nationality then being slowly aroused. It cannot be said 
that the Editto Pacca achieved the results desired by its 
promoter; but none the less it has an historic interest 
in having indicated a general scheme of classification and 
inventory along the lines which modern legislation finds 
itself obliged to follow. The scheme, however, was too 
drastic. To direct that every lay or clerical owner of 
works of art should, within two months, furnish a com- 
plete catalogue of his possessions (‘una esattissima e 
distinta nota degli articoli’), followed by provisions im- 
posing an export tax of 20 per cent., restrictions on the 
rights of excavation, and threats of heavy penalties, was 
to court failure; and to all intents and purposes the edict 
became a dead letter, except in so far that ecclesiastical 
collections were no longer so wantonly dispersed. 

Even more zealous in legislation were the successive 
authorities of Tuscany. The ‘ Deliberazione’ of October 
24, 1602, limited in the first instance to Florence but 
extended six years later to the whole province, laid down 
in general terms the undesirability of exporting pictures. 
A schedule of eighteen artists of special distinction, for 
whose creations particular care was presumably to be 
taken, shows an assessment of merit which conforms 
pretty closely to the artistic tastes of the time. It should 
be added that exemption from the Deliberazione was not 
only granted to living artists, but also, within certain limits, 
to works of portraiture and landscape. This ordinance 
was followed by a succession of others in the years 
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1754, 1755, 1760, 1761, 1780, 1818, 1819, 1822, 1827, 1839, 
1846, 1854, 1857 and 1860. It is only necessary to refer 
to the earliest of this grim series, that of 1754, which is 
notable for its wide definition. Export from the Grand 
Duchy, without licence from the Consiglio di Reggenza, 
was absolutely forbidden ; and the prohibited list includes 
almost all objects of interest—‘ every sort of old manu- 
script, inscriptions, medals, statues, urns, bas-reliefs, tors?, 
busts, fragments, cisterns, pedestals, paintings and old 
pictures, ed altre opere e cose rare.’ 

Still more uncompromising and equally ineffective 
was the degree of August 9, 1818, by which export from 
Parma was forbidden. Not only does the decree specify 
pictures, statues, and so forth ; but everything appertain- 
ing to the Fine Arts and Literature, the loss of which 
was admittedly irreparable, had to be preserved within 
the Este dominions, with the usual exception in favour 
of living artists. Marie Louise, in 1819, passed a law 
empowering Michele Ridolfi to make an exact inventory 
of all the objects of fine art in public and private 
possession, authorising him to use force to overcome 
the scruples of reluctant amateurs. Naples had passed 
in 1755 a Regal Despatch limited to the preservation 
of antique objects; punishment for breach of the law 
might condemn the culprit for three years to the 
galleys. 

Other legislation in Genoa, Milan, and Venice need 
not detain us. Everywhere we detect the pathetic belief 
that laws can be carried. into effect notwithstanding the 
hostility of those primarily concerned. The phrases 
employed were so wide, the hindrances to enforcement 
were so grave, the administrative staff would have been 
so large and so costly, that it is not surprising that the 
laws themselves were ignored, and that the authorities 
made slender efforts to fulfil their obligations. It is only 
where antique art was concerned, as in Naples, and 
where church altar-pieces were being furtively sold, 
as in Rome, that any diligence was shown; and it is 
obvious that the Tuscan Deliberazione of 1602 was 
designed for the enrichment of the Medicean palaces 
rather than for the collective preservation of an artistic 
patrimony. Moreover, while these laws were being 
passed, feats of agi on a grand scale were being 
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actively perpetrated by those who were adorning their 
preambles with sonorous phrases about art. The laws 
showed good intentions, but they were thoroughly 
unpractical and hopeless failures. 

Modern Italy depends upon the Statute of June 12, 
1902, already obsolete in certain particulars, and now 
in course of amendment. Excluding objects under fifty 
years old, the Act, broadly speaking, is universal in 
application, and divides works of art into two great 
categories, free and Fide commessi. Free objects are 
such as are in bona fide private hands, untrammelled by 
trust obligations, and unrelated to Church or State; 
whereas a Fide commesso can be styled a trust property, 
of which noteworthy examples are the Sciarra, Ludovisi, 
and Borghese collections. Free objects can be exported 
subject to a tax mounting up to 20 per cent. ad valorem 
—an impost which in certain cases is wholly abrogated, 
while in others, where the value of the article is placed 
at a low figure, it amounts to an insignificant item. 
Possessions of the Church, Academy, Guild, and Municipio 
are subject to national guardianship, and also, in the 
event of neglect or attempted alienation, to intervention 
by the State, which maintains its right of pre-emption. 
Again, the Government is entitled to declare particular 
objects to be inalienable; and, by offering to exercise 
its power of purchase (naturally at a price determined 
by the Minister of Fine Arts), it can preclude an owner 
from realising his property except for a sum far below 
its market value—an indefensible penalty on those who 
have most deserved recognition by refraining from 
selling their inheritance in the past. Steps are being 
taken to compile a register—a costly and laborious 
process which is far from popular. Inscription upon 
the register subjects the owner to limitations upon his 
most valuable property. 

The consequence is that, during the last few years, access 
to certain palaces, which in the past were well-known 
for hospitality towards foreigners and Italian students, 
has now been withdrawn—a loss to art-lovers, a source 
of vexation to the proprietors, a cause of embarrassment 
to the public officials, and, as experience is, beginning to 
show, a method of evading the law. The picture which 
is secretly sold is generally secretly purchased. Years 
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may elapse before the substituted copy is detected as 
an imposture; and the lack of accessibility which pre- 
cedes as well as follows such transactions is a negation 
of the principle, happily accepted with very rare excep- 
tions in Great Britain, that collections of this character 
are held for the public good so far as the conditions of 
private ownership permit. In some cases, of course, 
it is only after export that accessibility begins, par- 
ticularly when some unrecognised or forgotten master- 
piece, such as the ‘Inghirami Raphael’ or the ‘Stavelot 
Reliquary,’ is discovered by the remorseless band of 
experts, who, in ransacking cellars and attics, and in 
removing the curtain formed by the dirt and dust of 
centuries, bring to the light of day some wonderful trou- 
vaille of bygone genius. But, whatever may be added to 
the public store by these researches, the loss of acknow- 
ledged masterpieces proceeds apace, entailing, so far as 
Italy is concerned, a crop of litigation which is unsatis- 
factory, as each fresh decision seems. to throw the law 
into further confusion. It is upon sympathetic adminis- 
tration that such laws must depend for success. The 
Italian system positively encourages overlapping and 
duplication; for contradictory methods, inadequate in- 
spection, and disparity of valuation (not to mention the 
notorious ignorance of certain officials to whom the 
bulk of the work seems to gravitate), all tend to 
neutralise, and in many districts actually to nullify, the 
good intentions of those who passed the Act of 1902. 
France has perceived that legislation must carry the 
assent and good-will of private collectors, and also enlist 
their co-operation. It is true that the French problem 
is relatively simple. In the first place the number of 
objects remaining in the hands of the smaller public 
authorities, and the tale of outdoor monuments, such as 
shrines, arches, walls, classical remains, statuary and so 
forth, is much smaller than it is south of the Alps; more- 
over, there is no wish to bring within the meshes of 
State-control a class of collection which the Italian law 
would try to classify as Fide commesso. But, even so, the 
French authorities can only record a qualified success. 
The parent Act of 1887 has fulfilled expectation in one 
respect, though it has failed to preserve objects which 
France could ill afford to lose; and it is now modified 
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by the Decree of April 1908, and the recent Statute of 
July 1909, which is already ripe for amendment. 

It must, however, be understood that the Act of 1887 
only deals in a subordinate manner with the problem 
under discussion, its primary object being the supervision, 
maintenance, and reconstruction of national buildings— 
a category which includes all the great cathedrals. The 
separation of Church and State has increased the 
Republic’s obligations towards sacred art; for, with the 
denunciation of the Concordat, France has incurred 
responsibility for keeping up no less than four thousand 
churches, which have been scheduled as national monu- 
ments, and the number will be further enlarged. The 
Government has also assumed guardianship of the rich 
and varied contents of sacristy, treasury, and relic-chapel. 
Such a course followed inevitably from the custody of 
the fabric itself; for it soon became apparent that 
parochial authorities were selling off their church-plate 
and fittings, and that an organised conspiracy was in 
active operation, guided by able and determined people, 
who spared no efforts to smuggle into Belgium loads 
of precious objects, generally swindling the parish priest 
into the bargain. The inventory of church effects now 
amounts to twelve thousand items, and in course of 
time will be trebled. The Government is empowered to 
transfer to public museums objects which they consider 
to be insecurely kept in the churches; and at certain 
places, at Conques, for instance, at d’Ambazac, at Limoges 
and elsewhere, safes have been installed where the reli- 
quaries are housed. Retables of special merit have been 
covered with grilles as a defence against curiosité mal- 
faisante. In the department of prehistoric art two 
thousand monuments out of an estimated total of eight 
thousand are included in the departmental schedules. 

Thus it will be seen that France has done much in 
the direction of art-preservation, and she has done it at 
a surprisingly low cost. The staff is small and modestly 
remunerated. The sub-secretariat of the Department of 
Fine Art contains nine inspectors of art-objects and 
antiquity. The three senior officials receive salaries 
varying from 1001. to 2407. per annum, while the remainder 
receive from 961. to 1601., together with travelling ex- 
penses, and a daily allowance of sixteen francs while 
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absent from home. It is obvious that trustworthy officials 
of requisite skill could not be enlisted at such salaries, 
were they expected to devote their whole time to the 
public service ; and the low scale of emolument, as well 
as the need for a stronger personnel, is the subject of 
comment by the Budget Committee of Fine Arts. 

This need of reorganisation will become more obvious 
when the Government attempts to carry out another 
portion of the Act of 1909, which deals with private 
property. The Act of 1887 contemplated only the 
scheduling of art-objects in public hands, though architec- 
tural and megalithic monuments belonging to private 
citizens have been freely entered upon the lists. A 
proprietor, who would gladly inscribe his castle or a 
dolmen upon the roll of national monuments, might 
hesitate before allowing a Government official (at 961. a 
year) to‘make official reports about his plate and family 
portraits. To persuade him to make this voluntary con- 
fession, he must be assured that the knowledge will not 
be used against his personal interests; and if possible 
some concession, some quid pro quo, should be offered. It 
has been proposed that, in return for entering their 
valuable possessions upon the inventory, owners should 
be entitled to the guarantee of imprescriptibility ; and that 
alienation of the object in question should only be per- 
missible in favour of a public institution. We cannot help 
feeling that benefits far more tangible must be devised if 
the average Frenchman is to submit his possessions to so 
far-reaching a limitation. The scheme is only tentative ; 
and the authorities are conscious of the impropriety in 
forcing those who are fortunate enough to have inherited 
works of an essentially French nature to surrender an 
integral fraction of their property. 

Moreover, the controlling minds in Paris are not over- 
anxious to crowd their museums and galleries with 
indifferent specimens, wisely preferring to concentrate 
upon objects of signal merit. The museum mania which 
has infected every hamlet in Tuscany and Umbria marks 
a stage in the history of esthetic appreciation and 
historical sentiment; but there is a real danger in the 
indiscriminate multiplication of museums, overcrowded 
with third-rate specimens, negligible in merit and neglected 
in fact, even where the community is able to pay a trifling 
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salary to some veteran custode shivering over his scaldino. 
We must again emphasise the fact that the problem by 
which Europe is faced is not the acquisition of normal or 
secondary works, but the preservation of the outstanding 
examples of supreme merit. 


How far can Great Britain follow the example of 
Continental nations? How far do our dangers conform 
to theirs, and in what respects must we modify our 
attitude to grapple with a new situation? At the outset 
we are met with a cardinal fact which differentiates our 
position from that of every other exporting country. 
They are engaged in a national struggle to preserve the 
products of national genius. The hero-worship of Bellini 
in Venice, of Albert Diirer in Bavaria, of Phidias in Greece, 
stands forth as a tribute of patriotism, as a symbol of 
defence against foreign aggression, and as the embodiment 
of respect for a noble heritage, secured by right of birth, 
language, race and descent. We, on the other hand, can 
claim no such sanction for ourselves. While Europe was 
in the throes of war, or recovering from the ravages of 
internal strife, we overran the Continent, acquiring that 
which indeed was placed most readily at our disposal. 
We were rich ; we were speculative ; we were determined. 
We imported exotics; and we cannot plead a national 
grievance in witnessing their subsequent migration. 
Again, we differ from other countries in possessing no 
great series of disestablished and secularised convents, 
churches, monasteries, and so forth, which elsewhere form 
a noteworthy branch of artistic assets. Our art-posses- 
sions were not expropriated. Except for ‘treasure trove’ 
and copyright volumes, our national collections contain 
nothing but purchases, legacies, and gifts. We have but 
few buildings containing equipment or decoration of value 
belonging to local authorities, over which the State as 
such would be entitled to exercise control. Finally, 
except in rare instances where Roman camps and villas 
have survived spoliation in the past, we have nothing 
corresponding to the Scavi and Fouilles of Italy and 
France; still less are there buried sites comparable to the 
incalculable richness of Greece, Cyprus, Turkey, or Egypt. 

But, while we cannot base our attitude on the 
Continental case of preserving a national patrimony—for 
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the problem at issue scarcely concerns the British school 
of painting—we are none the less entitled to mitigate 
conditions which are harmful to the intellectual enjoyment 
and artistic education of our people ; not to mention the 
serious financial loss entailed upon districts or towns 
stripped of the art-treasures which made them places of 
pilgrimage for travellers and students. Let us add that 
there is no occasion to approach the matter in a churlish 
spirit. We may fully recognise the undesirability of 
centralising or localising any particular group of works of 
art. The diffusion of paintings and sculpture—a process 
in which this country has taken a leading share—has in 
itself tended to break down local monopolies, and thus to 
increase appreciation, to extend knowledge, to stimulate 
ambition, and incidentally to raise money-values to a 
dangerous point. Up to a certain point it is therefore 
most desirable that different countries should share in 
the famous productions of the past. Were we to exchange 
with half a dozen Continental galleries a limited number 
of landscapes by Turner, in return for equivalent examples 
of particular artists whose works we lack, our collection 
would be made more catholic, while the fame of Turner 
would assuredly suffer no diminution. 

In referring briefly to certain improvements in our 
organisation which might tend to mitigate the undue loss 
of masterpieces, it is improbable that international action 
could be successfully evoked, although the problem is 
present to the minds of most European nations. Even 
were they to agree to limitation of export, it is doubtful 
if this country would ever consent to join such a scheme. 
A tax on sales of works of art based upon the French 
analogy has been suggested, that is to say, an ad valorem 
stamp duty upon every registered sale by auction, the idea 
being to raise a purchase-fund rather than to limit the 
dispersion of art-objects. Apart from the general pre- 
judice which would be aroused, one could not confine the 
tax to works of art, without an elaborate system of 
definition or constant inspection by an army of peripatetic 
officials, whose decisions would frequently involve litiga- 
tion. Evasion would be so frequent, and the necessary 
delays would hamper legitimate enterprise to such an 
extent, that the difficulties would prove insuperable. 
Export duties are also unpractical, and, even if imposed, 
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would be unremunerative. Prohibition of export would 
never receive the assent of Parliament. Expropriation is 
out of the question. Our attitude must be less heroic. 

Certain remedies have already been suggested infer- 
entially ; and it is needless to revert to the argument about 
death-duties, except to add that the national income 
directly or indirectly drawn from the taxation of works 
of art during the last fifteen years has amounted to a 
gigantic sum—not merely as a percentage upon the gross 
value of the objects in question, but in the enhancement 
of the rates payable on the collective property through 
the aggregation of art-objects with the other assets of the 
deceased. Art has therefore contributed much to the 
Exchequer; and, though for good financial reasons it 
would be improper to recommend the Treasury to allocate 
to any particular interest the counterpart of what that 
interest claims to contribute, there is none the less an 
unanswerable case for larger purchase grants being made 
to national museums, Prices have risen; the purchasing 
power of the State has fallen; and yet the public grants 
have been reduced. 

It is mortifying to think that, without pledging future 
income or imploring private help, our national collec- 
tions cannot purchase the unique and acknowledged 
masterpiece. Much may be done and, we believe, is being 
done by the National Art-Collections Fund, established 
to supplement the purse of our public collections; but 
the smallness of its subscription list sadly hampers the 
efforts of this admirable Society. Its annual reports, to 
which we draw attention at the head of this article, show 
alertness and discrimination in the choice of examples of 
secondary importance, while it has recorded two notable 
achievements in the most ambitious phase of purchase. 
But it is to the State that the public has a right to turn 
in emergencies of this character, it being impossible to 
expect even a larger body than is composed by the 
subscribers to the Fund to organise successful public 
appeals except at rare intervals. 

The State must revise, in the light of modern con- 
ditions, the purchase grants which are still based upon 
an obsolete ratio of value. The old practice of sur- 
rendering to the Exchequer all balances unexpended at 
the end of the financial year has happily been abandoned, 
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so that our buying departments are able to accumulate 
their purchase grants from year to year. The sums 
allotted are, however, so small, so variable and sporadic, 
that the financial forecast of the National Gallery, for 
instance, is of a meagre and uncertain quality ; while the 
practice of cutting off supplies, to make good any un- 
wonted generosity on the part of our paymasters, still 
further jeopardises our chance of securing anything 
thrown upon the market during the ensuing period of 
financial depression. Apart from the urgent need of 
larger financial powers, we must organise our purchasing 
system with greater efficiency. This is not the place to 
discuss the formation of a Ministry of Fine Arts, or to 
canvass the policy of the great national collections, 
though we should make it clear that we attribute no 
lack of zeal, still less any blame, to the heads of depart- 
ments at Trafalgar Square, Kensington, Millbank, and 
Bloomsbury. None the less, all must admit that our 
machinery might be improved. Every collector in this 
country is familiar with the patient scrutiny to which 
his household goods have been subjected by emissaries of 
foreign galleries, not only by the directors, but by the 
staff of honorary attachés, who have taken pride in 
drawing up a catalogue raisonné of British collections. 
When Dr Bode, Dr Bredius, or Dr Hofstede de Groot, to 
mention three out of a dozen, scan the obituary notices 
in the ‘Times,’ they settle in half an hour whether in the 
event of a sale it is their duty to attempt to recover 
some picture or book or bronze which was expatriated in 
bygone days. What we need, and what we should secure 
with the least possible delay, is a schedule or inventory 
of those articles which, in case of alienation, it is in- 
dispensable for the nation to acquire. 

In short, we want a classified list of objects remaining 
in private hands. There is no question of a general 
inventory analogous to those being prepared in Italy or 
France, where an official census, based on compulsion and 
armed with inquisitorial powers, has become essential in 
order to prevent the fraudulent export of articles be- 
longing to the community itself. With us the problem 
is less complex, and it is doubtful if any legislation would 
be required. We have the precedents of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, and of the more recent Com- 
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mission recording our Ancient Monuments. To judge 
from the report just issued by the latter body, it would 
appear that Hertfordshire is far from reluctant to have 
its historical buildings surveyed and scheduled by a 
public authority. The work of this Commission, it is 
true, concerns principally monuments made of stone or 
bricks and mortar, which, having been familiar features 
in the Hertfordshire landscape for centuries, cannot well 
be spirited off by a fine-art dealer; but, even in the case 
of things easily movable, we fancy that refusals would 
be few, were the Government to invite owners to co- 
operate in making a list of selected objects, of which, in 
the event of sale, the State should have the refusal. 
Such a scheme could, of course, be based upon a statute ; 
but nowadays legislation of secondary importance is 
slow-footed, cumbrous, and ill-considered. The proposal 
would frighten people. Before its passage into law, steps 
might be taken to make the visit of inspection nugatory. 
In any case, legislation would be either unjust or in- 
operative, were no compensating advantage secured to 
the owner who voluntarily inscribed his possessions upon 
the Government lists. On the other hand, were legisla- 
tion to involve a compulsory notification of art posses- 
sions, the administrative cost, the litigation, the creation 
of a new department in the State and a new worry to 
the citizen, not to mention the wasteful futility of 
sifting tons of trash in every country-house in Great 
Britain, would produce a disastrous reaction and end in 
ignominious repeal. 

Our problem, as has already been stated, lies within 
much narrower compass. We are not establishing 
museums and galleries; we are engaged in filling the 
gaps in our incomparable collections, the very quality 
of which renders it necessary to attain a perfection 
which within certain limits lies within our grasp. The 
schedule would be brief, including, perhaps, not more 
than a few hundred items covering every branch of art. 
It is premature to speculate as to its composition, though 
we gather from a brief reference in the report of the 
National Art-Collections Fund for 1909 that the subject 
has been submitted privately to members of the Cabinet, 
who received a deputation on the subject. In a general 
way, however, one may assume that the schedule would 
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contain three or four categories. The smallest and most 
important group would include, for instance, the Bene- 
dictional of Ethelwold, the ‘ Mill’ of Rembrandt, the 
Diptych of Richard II, the ‘Eros’ of Donatello, the 
Hamilton Vase—works of unique and epoch-marking 
distinction, the loss of which might really be said to 
involve the country in disgrace.* This list might contain 
fifty or a hundred items, to be selected according to the 
principle just laid down. The next category, which 
would be more extensive, would include works of signal 
merit, but less vital; and, as one descended the scale, the 
objects would decrease in importance, though no single 
object would be inscribed on the schedule for which the 
Government ought not to compete. 

The preparation of such a schedule, if entrusted to a 
small and carefully selected committee, would involve no 
particular difficulty, and would not cause embarrassment 
to those whose possessions would be catalogued. Being 
prepared by the authority of the State, and being, of 
course, treated as secret and confidential, there would be 
no occasion for the intervention of Parliament; and a 
basis for considered action would be laid down which 
could not fail to be of immense assistance in guiding the 
policy of directors and trustees, who, though fully alive 
to the situation, lack the necessary authority to inter- 
vene with promptness and effect. The Government 
would, therefore, have to co-operate; and, although it 
would not be easy to estimate in advance the financial 
demands of any single year, the growing sense that 
public opinion would endorse their efforts should em- 
bolden them to adopt a firm attitude towards this aspect 
of higher education, while they would materially enhance 
a precious asset in our national resources by enlarging 
the facilities for public recreation and enjoyment. 


* Since the above was in type, Rembrandt’s ‘ Mill’ has come into the 
market, with little hope that it will be saved for this country. 
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Art, 5—THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


1. Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo 
recognitum et auctum per P. S. Allen, M.A., Coll. Mert. 
Socitum. tom. i, 1487-1514, tom. ii, 1514-1517. Oxon.: 
in Typ. Clarendon., MCMVI, MCMX. 

2. The Epistles of Erasmus to his Fifty-first Year, Arranged 
in Order of Time. English translations by F. M. Nichols. 
Two vols. London: Longmans, 1901, 1904. 

3. Bibliotheca Erasmiana. Publication de [Université de 
Gand. Vols. 1-vi1. Ghent: Vyt, 1897-1908. 

4, Etude Critique sur les Relations d’Brasme et de Luther. 
By André Meyer. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1909. 


‘Nor to love Erasmus proves a man lacking in goodness 
and learning,’ wrote Le Févre of Etaples, the eminent 
French humanist (Ep. 315*). Nor was his estimate of 
either the character or the learning of his great con- 
temporary too high, or such as was not commonly held 
by men of letters of all nations before the disruption in 
their ranks caused by the revolt from Rome. The 
Universities of Oxford and Ghent are, then, alike engaged 
in undertakings worthy of them, in laying before the 
world records of Erasmus’ life and works, distinguished 
by a degree of scholarship and industry that he would 
himself have acknowledged with pleasure. His Epistles, 
which include, along with his own letters, a large number 
of those written to him, are the best authority for his 
life. Those that he wrote himself present a perfect 
picture of the man with all his fine qualities together 
with some failings which, for the most part, demand 
sympathy rather than censure. They contain many 
interesting notices of the life of the time, of the miseries 
of moneyless students, the difficulties and hardships of 
travel, the relations between publishers and authors, the 
intolerable stuffiness of German houses in winter, etc., 
and some valuable references to political events, all 
brightened by the writer’s wit and grace of style. In 
conjunction with those addressed to him, they introduce 
the reader to a society composed of all men who loved 
good learning, of different ranks and various lands, 


* The references to the Epistles in this article are to Mr. Allen’s edition. 
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bishops and monks, princes and nobles, schoolmasters 
and poor scholars. Englishmen will read with special 
pleasure the letters of More, Colet, Archbishop Warham, 
and other humanists of our own country; but here it is 
proposed to speak of the Epistles, so far as they are 
published in the two editions before us, chiefly as 
illustrating the life of Erasmus, and more particularly in 
connexion with those additions to our knowledge of it 
which we owe to one or other of the editors. 

Erasmus’ correspondence was, for the age in which 
he lived, extraordinarily large; when at the height of his 
renown, he sometimes wrote as many as twenty letters a 
day (Ep. 480). We have the cream of it, for he only 
admitted into his collections such letters as he thought 
worth preserving. Of his closest friend, and probably 
for some years his most frequent correspondent, James 
Batt, we have only a single letter, and that not addressed 
to Erasmus, but probably more or less written by him 
(Ep. 120). Batt’s style, though he was a learned man, 
may not have satisfied the critical taste of the most 
accomplished Latinist of his age. In his own letters, as 
in his Colloquies, his Latin is wonderfully supple, an 
exquisite medium for presenting the thoughts or moods 
of the writer. While it is perfectly classical, Erasmus 
was no pedant, and, at a later time than the letters 
before us are concerned with, jeered admirably at the 
Ciceronians who prided themselves on not using a word 
or a phrase not to be found in their master’s works. 
Latin was still the common language of literary men of 
all nations ; and, when a scholar desired to appeal to the 
citizens of the republic of letters, he wrote in its common 
language, as did More in his ‘ Utopia,’ which he wished 
to be read by men of education (Ep. 481). 

This common language made spoken communication 
easy between scholars of different countries, and, so long 
as it held its position, caused the knowledge of modern 
languages to be less necessary than it is at present. At 
the end of three years spent in Italy, Erasmus knew 
scarcely any Italian. So, too, after he had made England 
his headquarters for nearly five years, when a Cambridge 
townsman, the father of his servant, was dissatisfied 
with his treatment of the lad, Erasmus, unwilling to use 
a language with which he was not familiar in a dispute 
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with a man of that class, wrote to two of his friends: ‘I 
cannot talk with this brute. Make him understand that 
I have been more than a father to the boy’ (Ep. 276). 
In the case of Erasmus there were special reasons for his 
complete adoption of Latin as the means of expressing 
his thoughts and feelings. His mother-tongue was un- 
literary, and would not have been sufficient for his needs ; 
and, had he used it in writing, few would have understood 
him. With him, Latin took the place of his native 
language ; it was doubtless the language of his thoughts, 
and he certainly wrote it more easily, for in a letter to a 
citizen of Liibeck he says, ‘I write in Latin, not out of any 
contempt for my native language, but because I cannot 
write it easily, nor would you so easily understand me’ 
(Ep. 82). Intending from his youthful days to adopt a 
scholar’s life, and to take his part in the society of 
scholars, he assiduously practised the art of letter-writing 
in Latin; and in a treatise ‘ De conscribendis Epistolis,’ 
the first draft of which he dedicated to one of his English 
pupils (Ep. 71), he cxherts those who desire to gain a 
mastery of the art to study the best models. He tells a 
friend that in exrly life he had copied the whole of 
Jerome’s Epistles ‘propriis articulis’ (Ep. 22); but in 
that he was probably influenced more by his admiration 
for Jerome and the matter of the Epistles, on which in 
after years he spent much labour, than by a wish to 
improve his style. 

The lack of chronological arrangement has hitherto 
deprived Erasmus’ epistles of much of their interest; 
indeed, no one can have used Le Clere’s edition of them, 
published at Leyden in 1703-6, without vexation of spirit. 
The causes of the confusion in their sequence are set forth 
in the satisfactory dissertation on their history in the 
Introduction to Mr Nichols’ volumes. Here it will be 
enough to note that the year-dates affixed to Erasmus’ 
letters before 1517 are for the most part later additions, 
some doubtless supplied by Erasmus himself, others 
editorial guesses. One of the primary objects of Mr 
Nichols’ work is to exhibit a reasoned arrangement of 
the letters ; and this, the most difficult part of his under- 
taking, he has carried out with considerable success. 
While acknowledging obligations to the works of Dr 
Arthur Richter, of Dresden, and Dr Max Reich, of Trier, 
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who have discussed the sequence of the letters—Dr 
Richter’s ‘Erasmusstudien’ dealing with those written 
before the return of Erasmus from Italy in 1509, and 
Dr Reich’s ‘Erasmus von Rotterdam’ with the letters 
between that date and 1518—he has exercised his own 
judgment on all questions. He is entitled to high praise 
as the first English scholar who has attempted the arduous 
task of setting the Erasmian correspondence in order ; 
and though, in many instances, the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr Allen are sounder than his, this does not detract 
from the usefulness of his work to those whose inability 
to read Latin debars them from making a serious study 
of his subject. In order to enable such readers to follow 
Erasmus through the first fifty years of his life, and to 
give them some idea of the character of the epistles, he 
has translated many of the letters in full, and others in 
part, and notices the rest in introductory comments. His 
English rendering is faithful and idiomatic, but no amount 
of skill can save the salt of Erasmus from losing savour 
in the process of translation. Mr Nichols appears to have 
been content to follow the text of Le Clere’s edition, and 
now and again shows some slackness in research, as, 
for example, in his assumption that Nicholas Werner 
was Prior of Steyn when Erasmus left the house, 
probably in 1492. This mistake is corrected by Mr 
Allen, who points out that van Heussen’s ‘ Historia 
episcopatuum Belgii’ gives Werner as the seventh 
prior, and that the fifth prior died in 1496. 

Mr Allen’s volumes appeal exclusively to scholars and 
fulfil their demands to the uttermost. He has profited 
more largely by the labours of German Erasmians, by 
Dr Horawitz’ researches, by Dr Knaake’s scheme for an 
edition, and by Dr Reich’s unpublished notes. He has 
consulted the Deventer codex, the manuscripts at Gouda, 
and others elsewhere, has formed a conflated text noting 
the variations in different editions, and has included in 
his collection ten letters or parts of letters which have 
not been printed before. In the arrangement of the letters 
he has made a great advance on the work of Mr Nichols ; 
and, where he is able to speak with full assurance, it does 
not seem likely that his conclusions will be upset. His 
comments are briefer than those of Mr Nichols, but they 
aresufficient andilluminative; and his biographical notices, 
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written on the sound principle that, the less that is known 
about a man, the greater is the need of information about 
him, display an admirable thoroughness in research. 

The dates of some of the letters must remain more 
or less conjectural ; and as to these the student must judge 
for himself. For example, against Mr Allen’s opinion that 
Erasmus revised his ‘Gallus’ and wrote a set of verses 
‘De arce vulgo dicta Hammensi’ during a visit to Lord 
Mountjoy at Hammes early in June, 1506 (Ep. 193), it 
may be urged that early in that month he had hada 
most unpleasant voyage from London to Calais of four 
days’ duration, which made him extremely unwell ; that, 
when he wrote to Linacre from Paris on the twelfth 
of the month, he was still suffering from severe pain in 
the head; and that it is therefore unlikely that he did 
any literary work between the date of his landing and 
that of his arrival in Paris. Besides, as Mr Allen 
acknowledges, the letter of dedication to Christopher 
Urswick prefixed to the ‘Gallus’ contains an indication 
that it was written in winter. As to this, Mr Allen 
suggests that this prefatory epistle was composed at 
an earlier date without any personal address, and that, 
when Erasmus decided to address it to Urswick, he over- 
looked the reference to winter. This, however, is mere 
supposition. Mr Nichols, accepting the date 1503 given 
to the epistle by Froben in two editions of the transla- 
tions from Lucian, refers it to the winter of 1503-4. 
Unfortunately we know nothing of the movements of 
Erasmus at that time; and so, while it is permissible to 
demur to Mr Allen’s conjecture, it is impossible to supply 
another date with any degree of certainty. In appendixes 
to his first volume he discusses several points of interest 
bearing on the early years of Erasmus and the sources of 
information printed and in manuscript. 

Mr Allen’s text begins with some contemporary 
authorities for Erasmus’ life; and of these the first is 
his letter to John Botzheim of 1523-4, containing a cata- 
logue of his works. No true estimate of his character 
can be formed without taking into account his extra- 
ordinary literary diligence; for he wrote not merely 
because he loved learning for its own sake, but from a 
desire to make the world better, believing that the way 
of reformation lay in the overthrow of false teaching, 
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which held men bound as prisoners in the darkness of 
ignorance, and in the triumph of the truth which would 
set them free to live as children of light. His books were 
eagerly read, and the most popular of them have passed 
through an enormous number of editions and have been 
translated into many languages. Within a month after 
the appearance of the ‘Moriae Encomium,’ 1200 copies 
were sold, and a new edition was at once set in hand 
(Ep. 328*). The history of his works, a task demanding a 
vast amount of labour, has been undertaken by the 
University of Ghent; seven volumes have already been 
published, and are in all respects a model of biblio- 
graphical composition. After the letter to Botzheim, 
Mr Allen prints Erasmus’ own ‘Compendium Vitae,’ and 
in an appendix gives excellent reasons for accepting it as 
authentic and as ‘representing the contributions which 
he could or wished to make to the knowledge of his life 
already possessed by his executors. Mr Nichols also 
argues on the same side, and translates the ‘Compendium’ 
together with extracts from the two biographical prefaces 
of Beatus Rhenanus, a faithful friend of Erasmus, which 
Mr Allen prints in full. 

Mr Allen decides in favour of 1466 as the year of 
Erasmus’ birth, a matter on which Erasmus himself made 
conflicting statements. In his ninth year he went to 
the school at Deventer, where the teaching was of the 
old-fashioned, unintelligent kind, until the appointment 
to the headmastership of Alexander Hegius, of whom he 
speaks warmly as a worthy disciple of the famous 
Rudolph Agricola (Ep. 23). The date.of this event, about 
which there has been much uncertainty, Mr Nichols for 
example giving it as 1465, is fixed by Mr Allen on good 
authority as 1483. At Deventer Erasmus learnt the 
elements of Latin and Greek—enough Greek to write 
the characters, but probably not very much more (ibid). 
As he almost certainly left in 1484, he must then have 
been in his eighteenth year, though in the ‘ Compendium’ 
he speaks of himself as leaving when a little more than 
fourteen. The death of his father, which occurred in 


* In this letter Mr Allen has corrected a corrupt reading in Le Clerc’s 
edition by the Deventer manuscript, showing that the number of copies of 
the ‘ Moria’ then in hand out of an edition of 1800 was 600 mare (38) not 
60 (sexaginta), as Le Clerc has it. 
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that year, left him without resources. As a canon of the 
Augustinian priory at Steyn, which he was induced to 
enter by unfair pressure, he saw the inside of monastic 
life; and his experience gives point to the scorn with 
which he speaks of it as it then too often was. His 
studies were carried on under difficulties, for he could not 
pursue them openly, though flagrant drunkenness passed 
unpunished (Ep. 447). Delicate in health, he found the 
food abhorrent to him and the religious observances a 
grievous strain. Nevertheless he managed to study, and 
to this period belongs his correspondence with Cornelius 
Gerard of Gouda, a canon of Lopsen, from which it 
appears that he then began his ‘ Antibarbari,’ a defence 
of good learning (Ep. 30), and was also engaged on other 
compositions. Some of these letters contain a lively 
dispute as to the merits of Laurentius Valla (whom 
Cornelius undervalued) and the essentials of true poetry. | 

Erasmus’ escape from conventual life came about 
through Henry of Bergen, Bishop of Cambray, to whom 
he went as secretary probably in 1492, hoping to be taken 
by him to Italy. Mr Allen in his first volume (p. 589) 
gives reasons for assigning a later date to his departure 
from Steyn, and suggests that he may have stayed only 
a year with the bishop; but in his second volume, finding 
that Erasmus declares in the ‘Epistle to Grunnius’ 
(Ep. 447) that he was ordained priest after he joined 
the bishop, he notes that, if Erasmus is correct, he must 
have stayed a longer time with him before he went to 
Paris in 1495, for he was ordained priest by the Bishop of 
Utrecht on April 25, 1492. His departure from Steyn 
must therefore be dated at latest in the spring of that 
year ; and his journey to Utrecht may be connected with 
a letter from William Herman, or William of Gouda, the 
historian, then a canon of Steyn (Ep. 33), which would 
otherwise lack satisfactory explanation. 

Deeply disappointed by the failure of his hope of 
visiting Italy, he found his life as a member of the great 
bishop’s household uncongenial and destructive of study 
(Epp. 39, 41). Of the miseries of his residence in the 
‘Domus Pauperum’ of the College of Montaigu at Paris 
he speaks strongly in his colloquy ‘Ichthyophagia. He 
went to Paris in order to take the degree of Doctor in 
Theology (Ep. 48), attended the lectures of a Scotist 
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theologian, which he jeered at (Ep. 64)—his attendance 
was perhaps a compulsory formality—and must have 
taken the degree of Bachelor by April 1498, as he was 
then thinking of going to Italy to be made a Doctor 
(Ep.-75). He was working hard and becoming known to 
scholars of distinction; and for the first time apparently 
one of his compositions appeared in print, a compli- 
mentary letter printed with Gaguin’s ‘Compendium’ of 
French history (Ep. 45). His health suffered from his 
privations, and he had attacks of fever. He ascribed his 
cure to Ste Genevieve (Epp. 50, 124), which is noteworthy 
in connexion with the ridicule which he poured a few 
years later on the abuse of recourse to the help of saints. 
While residing more or less constantly in Paris, he took 
pupils, some of them Englishmen. Among these was 
Lord Mountjoy, whose generous help, together with 
small gifts from other patrons, eked out his slender 
means of subsistence. The cause of his quarrel with 
the Scottish guardian of one of his pupils, Thomas Grey, 
about which his biographers have made wild guesses, 
was, Mr Allen thinks with great probability, that the 
man disliked his somewhat sentimental friendship with 
Grey, and requested him to leave the house in which he 
was living with him and his two wards. Indignant at 
this treatment, Erasmus wrote of the Scotsman in 
unmeasured terms (Epp. 58, 61). The incident distressed 
him and seems to have caused some scandal (Ep. 83). 

Some interesting notices occur of the means by which 
the sale of books was promoted in these early days of 
printing, through public readings and discourses upon 
them. A certain Augustine Vincent did this work for 
Erasmus, who paid him by tuition and by lending him 
treatises; some of these Augustine detained, and this 
led to quarrels. An outbreak of plague in 1500 caused 
Augustine to break off his readings of Erasmus’ ‘ Adagia,. 
then just printed in its first and shorter form; and the 
sale of the book at once ceased (Ep. 129). The time came 
when his books needed no such advertisement, and Froben 
and his partners were glad to postpone all other printing 
for them (Ep. 581). 

For some years the letters of Erasmus exhibit him as 
making constant efforts to extract money from patrons, 
Mountjoy, the Bishop of Cambray and his relatives, Anne 
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of Borsseln the Lady of Veere, and others. He gave 
Batt, the tutor of the lady’s son, no peace, urging him 
constantly to fresh exertions on his behalf. The most 
signal instance of the length to which he carried his 
importunity is the often-quoted letter to Anne (Ep. 145), 
in which he suggests that she might rank with other 
Annas, the sister of Dido, the mother of Samuel, and the 
mother of the Blessed Virgin ; and, hoping to dissuade her 
from a second marriage fatal to his hopes of future 
benefits, ascribes the merits of virginity to this widowed 
mother, though he knew that she was flirting apparently 
with the man she afterwards married. Never, he told 
Batt, had he felt greater loathing than when writing 
such fulsome stuff (Ep. 146). That his words were 
insincere must not be pressed; he was a rhetorician and 
wrote as one. Ten years later even his friend Colet half 
playfully hinted that he must confess himself a beggar 
(Ep. 230); and Linacre vexed him by urging him to spare 
his two most generous benefactors, Archbishop Warham 
and Mountjoy (Ep. 237). Yet, in spite of these and similar 
notices, we must not regard him as greedy of gain. 

The dependence of men of letters upon patrons 
was a characteristic of the time. Erasmus had no 
independent means; he made some money by teaching, 
but not enough for his needs. He might have made 
more, but that would have interfered with the work for 
which he lived, the promotion of true learning, the 
emancipation of men from the bondage of false teaching. 
Had he been greedy, he would not have refused the offers 
of Duke Ernest of Bavaria (Ep. 386), or the more splendid 
though less definite proposals of Francis I (Ep. 522). He 
was, however, forced to depend on patronage for his 
livelihood. Great people were pleased to be reckoned 
patrons of learned men, and some, as perhaps Anne of 
Borsseln, wished to obtain this reputation cheaply ; but 
Erasmus would not allow himself to be undervalued, or 
reckoned as of no greater account than the monastic 
theologians whom Anne was in the habit of patronising 
(Ep. 139). He was often in dire distress for money, and 
he was not a man who could live on the bare necessaries 
of life. While it is true—and it is surely no reproach to 
him—that he enjoyed good things when they came in his 
way, some measure of them was necessary to him, for his 
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health was delicate ; it had been impaired by the priva- 
tions of his youth, and in middle life he became subject 
to a grievous malady. His work too demanded a 
considerable outlay of money on books, secretaries, 
messengers, and travelling. He spent freely such money 
as he received, deeming sordidness in a man of letters a 
dishonour to the cause of learning. Forced to depend on 
the bounty of the rich, he was driven to seek it; and he 
was justified in considering that he asked no more than 
was due to him. 

During his visit to Italy, from 1506 to 1509, Erasmus 
seems to have written few letters; and our knowledge of 
his journey comes chiefly from letters of later date and 
notices in his books. These have been worked up in an 
excellent monograph, ‘Erasme en Italie’ (Paris: 1888, 
1898) by M. de Nolhac, to whom we owe the discovery 
and first publication of thirteen letters relating to his 
subject. Erasmus took the degree of Doctor in Theology 
at Turin. He had intended to take it at the more famous 
university of Bologna, after spending some months in 
study there (Ep. 75), but changed his mind, probably on 
hearing that Julius II was about to make war on the 
Bentivogli. His main object in going to Italy was the 
attainment of Greek learning. He had studied Greek 
with energy since 1500 ; in the September of that year he 
could enjoy Homer, but read him with some difficulty 
(Ep. 131). Since then he had made himself familiar with 
the language, had written translations from Euripides 
and Lucian, and now hoped to gain a more critical know- 
ledge of it in Italy. There, however, he met with some 
disappointment, for his studies were interrupted by war; 
‘hic iam frigent studia, fervent bella,’ was his experience 
(Ep. 203). At the outset of his visit he retreated from 
Bologna to Florence to avoid the papal army which 
compelled the surrender of the city, and on his return to 
Bologna he witnessed the entry of the warrior-pope. It 
was, surely, with conscious irony that, in writing of the 
papal triumph, he records that the next day the conqueror 
celebrated mass. Everywhere he was received with 
respect. 

His stay in Italy had, as may be gathered from the 
Epistles, an important influence on hiscareer. It ripened 
his genius, widened his outlook, brought him into familiar 
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intercourse with learned men of all nations, and made 
possible his future position as the supreme authority in the 
republic of letters. To these results his connexion with 
Aldus Manutius, the famous Venetian printer, largely 
contributed. As the guest of Aldus while composing his 
‘Adagiorum Chiliades,’ translating, and correcting for 
press, he was on intimate terms with the members of the 
Aldine Academy of Hellenists, the friends and collabor- 
ators of the learned printer. Of the drawbacks to his 
residence with Aldus, of which he gives a lively and 
doubtless exaggerated picture in the colloquy ‘ Opulentia 
Sordida, we have no direct mention in these letters, 
though there seems to be an allusion to them in a letter 
from Mountjoy (‘non enim esuritione solum, egestate, et 
morbis, ete. Ep. 215). Caressed by cardinals and enter- 
tained by humanists, Erasmus might perhaps have been 
tempted to make a long stay in Rome but for two reasons. 
In the first place, he was suffering in health, for while at 
Venice he was attacked by the disease which troubled 
him during the remainder of his life. In the second 
place, he received from Mountjoy a pressing invitation to 
come to England, together with tidings of the bright 
hopes that the accession of Henry VIII seemed to hold 
out to men of learning, and of a definite promise of 
preferment from Archbishop Warham. 

Erasmus had already paid two visits to England. The 
first was in 1499; it lasted perhaps scarcely six months, 
and of these he spent certainly not more than three 
at Oxford. This was his only visit to Oxford; and the 
length of his sojourn there, as Mr Allen observes, has 
generally been much exaggerated. Mr Allen’s suggestion 
that ‘ Brumus,’ who gave Erasmus a letter of introduction 
to Colet (Ep. 106), is a misprint for ‘Grocinus’ solves a 
puzzle. Grocyn was then in London, and Erasmus must 
already have met him as well as More and Linacre. The 
two events of his Oxford visit were his disputation with 
Colet ‘De tristitia Jesu,’ recorded here in letters; and 
Colet’s dinner-party, given perhaps at Magdalen, at which 
the company discussed the rejection of Cain’s offering, 
and Erasmus, thinking the conversation too serious for 
the dinner-table, enlivened it by an amusing version 
of the biblical story which he professed to have found 
in an ancient manuscript (Ep. 116). 
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In a highly interesting introduction to the prefatory 
letter addressed to Leo X in 1516 and printed with the 
‘Novum Instrumentum’ (Ep. 384), Mr Allen remarks that 
the existence of a manuscript of Erasmus’ translation of 
nearly all the New Testament written by Colet’s scribe, 
Meghen, in 1506 and 1509, confirms Dr Seebohm’s opinion 
as to the influence exercised over Erasmus by Colet. 
That Erasmus was strongly influenced by Colet is, one 
would think, beyond question; but it should be remem- 
bered that his love for ‘sacrae literae’ dates further back 
than this visit to Oxford. He already delighted in 
Jerome; in 1496 he declared ‘nulla mercede a sanctis 
studiis abduci volo’ (Ep. 48); and, though this declaration 
was made in connexion with his intention to become a 
Doctor in Theology, his words surely have a wider appli- 
cation. Again, in 1497, he refers to theology—‘ quam, ut 
scis, unice semper colui ’—as his favourite pursuit (Ep. 64). 
He had, however, been drawn away to work on profane 
literature. What Colet seems to have done for him was 
to stimulate his old love for theology and his desire to 
give men a truer conception of religion than was to be 
gained from the prevailing system of the Church, and, we 
cannot doubt, to impress on him that the religion of 
Christ should be sought for in the words of Christ and 
His Apostles. Accordingly, on his return from England, 
he applied himself to the study of Greek ; he tried also to 
learn Hebrew, but was deterred by the difficulty of the 
language and the pressure of other work, and did not 
take up the study again until 1516 (Epp. 181, 423). 

He came to England for the second time in 1505, 
probably in the early summer. On this occasion he 
visited Cambridge, perhaps at the instigation of Bishop 
Fisher, then Chancellor of the University, who became 
one of his chief friends and with whom he may already 
have had some relations, as one of the bishop's near 
kinsmen had been his pupil. It may, therefore, have 
been through the Chancellor’s influence that a grace was 
passed (of which he did not take advantage), permitting 
him to incept in theology. An opportunity of visiting 
Italy having occurred, he returned to France early in 
June 1506, leaving his translation of the New Testament 
to be copied by Colet’s scribe. May we not also discern 
Colet’s influence in the ‘Enchiridion’ which Erasmus 
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wrote in 1501? The intent of this remarkable book is 
fairly described by Erasmus himself in a letter to Colet :— 
‘Enchiridion . . . conscripsi ad hoc solum, ut mederer 
errori vulgo religionem constituentium in ceremoniis et 
observationibus pene plusquam Judaicis rerum corpor- 
alium, earum quae ad pietatem pertinent mire negli- 
gentium’ (Ep. 181). This breathes Colet’s own spirit, 
expressed in the noble words of his letter to;Erasmus of 
1517: ‘ Nihil melius pro hac brevi vita quam ut sancte et 
pure vivamus, ac quotidie dare operam ut purificemur 
et illuminemur et perficiamur ’ (Ep. 593). 

Of the earlier part of Erasmus’ third and longest visit 
to England, which began on his return from Italy in 
1509, we know little, for we have no letter either from 
or to him which can be dated in 1510. It was broken 
by a short stay in Paris in the spring of 1511; and from 
that time his letters again afford us information as to 
his life. Immediately on arriving in England in 1509, 
and while waiting for his books—he had bought many 
in Italy (Ep. 211)—he wrote the ‘Moriae Encomium’ in 
More’s house. A sharp attack of sweating sickness in 
the summer of 1511 seems to have led to his leaving 
London for Cambridge, which he made his headquarters, 
though he was sometimes in London, for about two years 
and a half. There he taught Greek (Ep. 233), and, as 
Lady Margaret Professor, lectured on theology. His 
Greek lectures were thinly attended, at least when he 
began them. The university found it difficult to pay his 
stipend ; he was unwilling to accept anything from his 
pupils; Mountjoy for a time did not send his pension ; 
others from whom he had received promises disappointed 
him; and he found living expensive (Ep. 282). As he 
could not drink beer and the wine was bad, Ammonius, 
the King’s Latin secretary and a papal agent, who was 
one of his kindest friends, kept him supplied with Greek 
wine. The study of Greek at Cambridge received its 
first impetus from his residence there; ‘men here are 
working hard at Greek,’ wrote Henry Bullock of Queens’ 
to him in 1516, ‘and eagerly hope for your coming’ (Ep. 
449). In spite of ill-health, he got through a vast amount 
of work, the correction of Jerome’s Epistles, the correction 
of the whole Greek Testament by collation of ancient 
manuscripts, together with over a thousand annotations, 
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some commentaries on St Paul’s Epistles, and other 
smaller things, among them two translations from 
Plutarch, of which he dedicated one to the King and the 
other to Wolsey, in the vain hope of receiving some 
substantial return for the compliment. 

In the autumn of 1513 the plague was bad at Cam- 
bridge ; few men, he says, were there, and he was living 
‘a snail’s life, working in solitude. He would have 
gone to London before Christmas, but the plague was 
in London too, and the roads were infested by robbers. 
He left Cambridge probably in January 1514, and left 
England six months later. Although he had sometimes 
been in want of money, and was disappointed at receiving 
nothing but promises from the King and Wolsey, his visit 
had not been unprofitable. Besides his pension of 201. 
from Mountjoy, Warham gave him the hundred and fifty 
nobles he had promised him, with other sums, and pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Aldington, in Kent. On his 
resigning it, Warham assigned him a pension of 201., 
charged on the tithes; and other bishops gave him a 
hundred nobles (Ep. 296). He was again in England in 
May 1515, partly for change of air, and also, as Mr Allen 
suggests with great probability, to consult manuscripts 
and to fetch some portion of his translation of the New 
Testament (Ep. 332); and he came over for two short 
visits in 1516 and 1517 on another business. 

On his return from England in 1514, Erasmus received 
a warm welcome from German scholars. Classical studies 
had made progress in Germany since his boyhood, when 
printed books were scarce, Greek was almost entirely 
unknown, and Latin was taught in schools by the dreary 
process of repeating the teacher’s words. Now there 
was a growing demand for books; school manuals were 
published; and in some towns there were societiés of 
learned men, somewhat of the same character as the 
Italian academies. Yet the extent of this change'must 
not be exaggerated; Humanism had taken no general 
hold in Germany. Its enemies were many; ignorant 
monks and theologians of the old school were still 
dominant at some of the universities; and they had 
behind them the tremendous power of the Church, ready 
to be set in motion on a suspicion of heresy. To such 
progress as had been made Erasmus had already con- 
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tributed, and he was now regarded as the most powerful 
champion of the cause. ‘Germania,’ he wrote to Mount- 
joy, ‘tanto honore me excepit ut propemodum puderet’ 
(Ep. 301). Ulrich Ziasi, the eminent civilian of Freiburg, 
greeted him in a rhetorical epistle as ‘decus orbis non 
dico Germani, sed omnium viventium splendor’ (Ep. 303) ; 
a congratulatory address was sent to him from the 
Literary Society of Strassburg, of which Sebastian 
Brandt, the author of the ‘ Narrenschiff, was a member 
(Ep. 302); and, on his arrival at Schlettstadt, the magis- 
trates offered him wine of honour and invited him to 
dinner (Ep. 305). He was then on his way to Basel; for 
the Basel printers, Froben and the brothers Amerbach, 
were preparing their edition of Jerome, and Erasmus 
took the lead of the company of scholars engaged on it, 
and specially contributed his work on the Epistles. The 
whole edition he proposed to dedicate to Leo X, who sent 
a favourable answer to his letter (Ep. 338). 

The antagonism between the old and the new learning 
in Germany had broken out in the proceedings instituted 
against Reuchlin, the advocate of Hebrew learning, by 
the Dominican theologians. The matter touched all 
humanists; and Erasmus saw how nearly it affected 
himself, for it was an attempt to bring all learning, 
and specially learning as applied to religion, into sub- 
jection to theological tyranny by accusations of heresy. 
He praised Reuchlin to Leo (Ep. 335), commended his 
cause to the Cardinals Riario and Grimani (Epp. 333, 334), 
from whom he had himself received kindness when in 
Rome, and enlisted the sympathy of his English friends, 
particularly that of Fisher and Colet, on Reuchlin’s 
behalf (Ep. 300). 

An attempt, feeble, indeed, though it might have 
become dangerous, was now made to assert the authority 
of the Church against the work of Erasmus himself. He 
was happy at Basel. The centre of a group of scholars, 
most of them masters ‘trium linguarum’ and all dis- 
tinguished in some branch of learning, he seemed to be 
living ‘in an abode of the Muses’ (Ep. 364). He prepared 
new editions of his ‘ Adagia’ and ‘ Copia,’ and also saw 
printed for the first time some smaller works. The 
edition of Jerome was in hand; and he entrusted Froben 
with the printing of his New Testament, which he had 
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previously intended to have printed in Italy. Tidings of 
this great work troubled the theologians of the University 
of Louvain; one of whom, Martin van Dorp, wrote to 
him blaming him in friendly terms for the jeering tone 
of his ‘ Moria,’ and remonstrating with him on his inten- 
tion of printing an amended Latin version of the New 
Testament along with his Greek text, on the ground 
that the Vulgate could not be erroneous, since it had 
the authority of the Universal Church. The controversy, 
in which More joined, was conducted both by Erasmus 
and Dorp with decency. After the publication of the 
‘Novum Instrumentum, with a dedication to Leo X, in 
February 1516, Dorp delivered some lectures at Louvain 
in which he exhorted his hearers to study the Scriptures. 
On this, Erasmus, who hated quarrels, wrote him a letter 
of commendation (Ep. 438); and the dispute seemed to 
be at anend. But Dorp and his colleagues renewed the 
attack, and there was some talk of having Erasmus’ 
books examined by theologians of Cologne and Louvain, 
who would have acted as a kind of committee to search 
for heresy (Ep. 505). By the advice of Ammonius, Erasmus 
abstained from further controversy ; and, when he visited 
Louvain in 1517, a reconciliation took place between him 
and the theologians. Many of his correspondents speak 
of the delight with which his New Testament was 
received. Colet says that it was bought eagerly in 
England and read everywhere, but that some found 
fault and used the same arguments as Dorp. Pirckheimer, 
a rich burgher of Nuremberg, tells us that his twin 
sisters of the Order of St Clare always had it in their 
hands, and that women, more learned than many men 
who professed to be scholars, were wonderfully moved 
by it (Ep. 409). 

The completion of Erasmus’ work at Basel ended a 
period of extraordinary labour; and he was again free 
to indulge his love of travel. ‘Tandem effugi ex ergastulo 
Basiliensi in quo sex annorum operas octo mensibus prae- 
stiti’ (Ep. 411). He was now at the height of his renown. 
Leo X was most gracious ; kings and princes desired him 
to come to them ; at Oxford and Cambridge his presence 
was earnestly hoped for. The sale of his books was 
enormous. His regular income was increasing, and 
further preferment seemed in store for him. The offer 
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of a canonry at Tournai, where Mountjoy was governor, 
was expected, but Wolsey bestowed it elsewhere. Charles 
of Burgundy, afterwards Charles V, appointed him 
councillor, an honour which highly gratified him. The 
office was a sinecure and carried with it a salary; and, 
though this was seldom paid, his appointment gave him 
a footing at the court of Brussels, where he had a 
powerful friend in the Chancellor, John Le Sauvage. 
Through the Chancellor’s influence, Charles gave him a 
ecanonry at Courtray, which he exchanged for a yearly 
pension ; and he was encouraged to expect further pre- 
ferment. A bishopric was talked of; and the Catholic 
King (Charles) designed to give him a Sicilian see, but 
found that it was in papal patronage (Ep. 475). 

From ecclesiastical preferment, however, Erasmus 
knew that he might be debarred by his illegitimacy. 
This disqualification could be removed by a papal dis- 
pensation; and for that he determined to apply. Ap- 
parently his misfortune was not generally known, for 
he speaks of it as known to one of his friends, as though 
such knowledge was exceptional, and refers to it in 
Greek for the sake of secrecy (Ep. 552); and he was 
naturally anxious that the dispensation should not make 
it public. He also needed absolution for his disuse of 
the canonical habit and licence to live in the world. 
From his obligation as to dress he had been dispensed, 
when in Italy, by Julius; but it is probable that the 
dispensation applied to Italy only, and Erasmus had 
treated it as of general application. In these matters 
he sought the help of Ammonius, went to London to 
see him in August 1516, stayed for a few days with 
More, and spent the rest of his short visit with Bishop 
Fisher. Ammonius applied to Leo X on his behalf 
through Bishop Gigli of Worcester, the English agent 
at the Curia. ,While the application was pending, 
Erasmus was in great anxiety. ‘If this matter, he 
wrote, ‘does not turn out as I wish, I am done for’ 
(wémpaxrar, Ep. 483). Mr Allen, whose notes here are 
extremely valuable, connects this anxiety with an 
attempt previously made by the Prior of Steyn to 
persuade Erasmus to return to the monastery, and 
thinks it probable that he had reason to fear that means 
might be taken to compel his return. This would explain 
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the letter to Grunnius (Ep. 447), a name which, in common 
with Mr Nichols, Mr Allen maintains against the opinion 
of Dr M. Reich to be fictitious. This letter, which has 
received later additions, purports to be written on behalf 
of one Florentius, that is Erasmus himself, urging reasons 
why he should be dispensed from canonical obligations. 
Leo sent the coveted documents; and in April 1517 
Erasmus went to London for a few days to receive the 
absolution and dispensation from Ammonius (Ep. 517). 

On his return he wrote to More telling him that he 
was about to send him portraits of himself and Peter 
Gilles, to whom More dedicated the first edition of the 
‘Utopia,’ painted together (Ep. 584). This refers to the 
diptych painted by Quentin Metsys, both parts of which 
are engraved in Mr Allen’s second volume. The portrait 
of Erasmus gives him a face old for his years; indeed, 
writing to Budé, who was about two years younger, he 
says, ‘I am much more aged than you are, though not 
much older’ (Ep. 531). He had passed through years of 
privation, sickness, and perpetual labour. The face 
seems to express the main characteristics of the man, 
though they can, of course, be discerned with much more 
certainty in his correspondence. He was above all things 
a scholar, critical and acute. Intent on books, he was 
seemingly not open to esthetic influences. Though 
Italian art was at its highest pitch of splendour when 
he was in Italy, he worked at his translations while he 
was in Florence that he might have something to do 
(Ep. 205). His wit was excellent, and his satire not less 
keen for being expressed, as it usually was, in jesting 
words ; and he possessed in a high degree the distinctively 
modern gift of humour. He had a talent for friendship ; 
his friends were many and devoted, and he made a 
somewhat unmerciful use of their devotion. 

The sadness of his early manhood and his many hard 
struggles had caused him to think too much of his own 
interests. Yet he was kind-hearted. He rejoiced over 
the escape of a heretic, for he had been moved by the 
tears of the man’s daughter (Ep. 130); he would write to 
cheer a friend who was in low spirits (Ep. 364); and he 
did not neglect to help the son of his friend, James Batt, 
whom his father’s death had left in poor circumstances. 
He was ambitious, but he was not mercenary, for he 
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desired money chiefly as a means of carrying on his 
work efficiently. Vain of his scholarship as he certainly 
was, he was, as Dr Jebb remarked in his delightful Rede 
Lecture on Erasmus, less vain than many other humanists; 
and, unlike the majority of them, though sensitive by 
temperament he was averse from quarrels. He was 
eminently reasonable, bringing to all questions an intellect 
unswayed by prejudice or emotional influence. That he 
was not religiously minded is no more than might be ex- 
pected of a monk who had discarded his habit and a priest 
who had turned from the service of the altar. He had 
seen the ordinary religion of his day from the inside ; and, 
having judged and condemned it, he retained a familiarity 
with religious things which to others were mysterious 
and sacred. Yet to claim him as a free-thinker in the 
ordinary sense of the word, or as indifferent to religion, 
is unjustifiable. He spent years of toil over the New 
Testament that men might learn for themselves what 
true religion is: 


‘Hoc unum, mi Erasme’ (wrote Henry Glarean), ‘ tibi per- 
suasum habe. ... semper in ore meo tua esse praeconia, 
illudque prae caeteris, te mihi ex animo charum esse, idque 
tuo merito quod vere Christiana me docuisti, homo Chris- 
tianissime; habeoque tibi gratias quas animo concipere, 
calamo exprimere non possum’ (Ep. 490). 


The year 1517, with which Mr Allen’s second volume 
ends, is a convenient date for a break in his work, for in 
the October of that year Luther affixed his Theses to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg, an event destined pro- 
foundly to affect Erasmus during the remainder of his 
life. The relations between the great humanist and the 
great reformer are examined with minute care by the 
late M. André Meyer in a little volume the title of which 
stands at the head of this article. M. Meyer died at an 
early age, but, as Prof. Andler says in his Introduction, 
this work of his former pupil shows the hand of a master. 
He points out how Erasmus tried to stand neutral in the 
conflict provoked by Luther, for he hated strife of all 
kinds as hurtful to the cause of learning. He had seen 
how learning in Italy suffered from war ; and a theological 
war in which an appeal was made to the multitude would, 
he feared, have a worse result. All violence was, indeed, 
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abhorrent to him. Though earnest in Reuchlin’s cause, 
he did not share More’s delight in the coarse language 
and somewhat primitive wit of the ‘ Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum’ (Epp. 481, 581). He disliked Luther's violence, 
yet he tried to save him from persecution, for he knew 
that, if the monks had their way in that matter, a general 
suppression of sound learning and religious criticism 
would follow. He was, however, suspected and attacked 
by men of both sides, foremost among his assailants on 
the Lutheran side being that wandering star, Ulrich von 
Hutten, who, though he was under some obligation to 
Erasmus (Epp. 365, 588), treated him disgracefully. Thus 
it became impossible for him to maintain his neutral 
attitude. In pointing out the reasons which prevented 
him from becoming a Lutheran, M. Meyer justly observes 
that we have no reason to doubt that he was a sincere 
Catholic. He finally adopted the Roman cause and 
entered into a controversy with Luther on the question 
of Free Will. “ai 

His fears as to the effect of Luther's call to battle were 
justified ; and, as M. Meyer writes, ‘il mourut trop tard, 
aprés avoirvu s’écrouler sous ses yeux la culture humaniste 
& laquelle il avait consacré sa vie entiere. Humanism 
perished in the turmoil of that great debate ; intellectual 
freedom and a higher conception of religion were to 
come from teaching of another kind. Yet Erasmus did 
not labour in vain. The new education of which he was 
the apostle did not perish, and his attacks on the abuses 
in the Church and his efforts to lead men to go to the 
words of Christ and his Apostles and of the Fathers of the 
Church as the basis of true religion prepared the way for 
the Reformation. Of that movement he was a precursor. 
In the Reformation itself he would take no part, and 
with Luther and those of a like vehement spirit he had no 
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Art. 6.—COAL-DUST AND COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


1. Record of the First Series (1908-1909) of the British 
Coal-Dust Experiments. London: ‘The Colliery 
Guardian,’ 1910. 

2. Premiers Essais sur Vinflammabilité des poussiéres, 
1907. Description de la Station dEssais (de Liévin), 
1907. Essais sur les inflammations de ~poussiéres, 
1910. Par J. Taffanel. Paris: Comité Central des 
Houilléres de France. 

3. Versuche mit Kohlenstaub im Versuchsstollen des 
Rossitzer Steinkohlenreviers. Von K. K. Oberberg- 
kommissiir Dr Czaplinski, und Werksdirektor Ji¢insky. 
Vienna: ‘Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Berg- und 
Hiittenwesen,’ 1909 (35, 36), 1910 (21, 22). 

4. The Explosibility of Coal-Dust. By George S. Rice, 
with chapters by J. C. W. Frazer, and others. 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1910. 

5. Preliminary and Final Report of the Royal Commission 
on Accidents in Mines ; March 15, 1886 [Cd 4699]. 

6. First and Second Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Explosions from Coal Dust in Mines; July 30, 1891; 
June 13, 1894 [Cd 6543, 7401]. 

7. First, Second and Third Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on Mines; May 7, 1907; July 1909; March 1911 
[Cd 3548, 4820, 5561). 


Amonest the many risks peculiar to coal-mining, that 
which attracts most attention and excites most public 
sympathy is the danger of explosions, In the popular 
mind a colliery explosion is. usually associated with an 
ignition of coal-gas, commonly called fire-damp ; and it is 
a fact that by far the larger number of explosions in 
coal-mines are due to this cause. About the middle of 
last century fire-damp explosions became the subject of 
serious consideration by the Legislature with a view to 
their prevention. Two kinds of remedial measures were 
obvious, viz. to prevent as far as possible the accumulation 
of gas in the workings, and to diminish the risk of its 
ignition. The former object was secured by improved 
ventilation, which, except in the case of sudden outbursts 
of large volumes of gas, has been found to be effective. 
The prevention of ignition of fire-damp is more difficult 
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to secure. The means hitherto adopted have been the 
enforcement of stringent regulations respecting the use 
of explosives in mines, and the introduction of safety 
lamps where the seams are of a fiery nature. The result 
of legislation in these and other directions has been to 
reduce the annual death-rate from explosions in coal- 
mines in the United Kingdom from 1°28 per 1000 persons 
employed during the period 1851-1855 to :057 for the 
year 1907.* 

Nevertheless, the mortality due to this cause is still 
very great. Since the appointment in June 1906 of the 
Royal Commission ‘ to enquire into and report on certain 
questions relating to the health and safety of miners’ 
(the final report of which is not yet issued) down to the 
end of last year, there have been twenty serious colliery 
explosions in this country, involving a total loss of 
849 lives. These lamentable disasters include the 
following :— 


1906. Oct. 14. Wingate Colliery, Durham . 2 lives lost. 
1908. Aug. 18. Maypole, Lancashire . 
1909. Feb. 17. West Stanley, Durham . 
1910. May 11. Whitehaven, Cumberland . 136 ,, 
Dec. 21. Pretoria, Lancashire . 4 


During the same time terrible explosions occurred in 
other countries, including 


1907. Jan. 28. Reden, Germany . ; - 150 lives lost. 
Dec. 1. Naomi, United States . 
Monongah, ,, . 361 
Nov. 12. Radbod, Germany . = . 348 


Shortly before the beginning of the period in question, 
a disaster occurred more destructive than any of those 
mentioned above, namely, the explosion at Courriéres, 
in the Pas de Calais, by which 1100 lives were lost. 

The violence of some colliery explosions in cases where 
fire-damp was believed to be either absent or present in 
too small a quantity to account for the magnitude of the 
result led to a search for other causes ; and, even so long 
ago as the middle of last century, there existed a 
pronounced suspicion that coal-dust was, in many cases, 


* The average déath-rate from explosions of fire-damp and coal-dust 
per 1000 persons employed underground, in mines, for the ten years 
preceding 1910 was *124. 
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the responsible agent. This view was strengthened by 
the fact that coked coal-dust was frequently found 
adhering to the walls and timbers of underground 
galleries after the occurrence of an explosion; and 
Faraday, reporting upon the Haswell Colliery * explosion 
of 1844, expressed the opinion that coal-dust had played 
a prominent part in that disaster. Similar views were 
subsequently advanced by certain French engineers ; and 
a conflict raged for some years between the poussiéristes 
and the non-poussiéristes, not to be finally concluded 
until the great disaster at Courriéres in 1906, in which 
coal-dust was at length generally admitted to have been 
the chief factor. 

In the meantime, in England, Prof. Galloway, in a 
series of papers read before the Royal Society between 
1876 and 1884, had called attention to the fact that all the 
great explosions in South Wales had occurred in mines 
which were dry and dusty. He gave experimental proof 
of his theory that coal-dust, in conjunction with only a 
small proportion of fire-damp, forms an inflammable 
mixture capable of causing grave disasters; and this 
conclusion was further strengthened by Mr (now Sir 
Henry) Hall, in 1876, by means of experiments in an adit 
at St Helens. On the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission on Accidents in Coal Mines in 1879, the alleged 
dangers of coal-dust were officially investigated. In the 
following year, interest in the question was still further 
increased by the occurrence of the disaster at Seaham ft 
Colliery in Durham, which led the Royal Commission to 
instruct Sir F. Abel to report upon the part which coal- 
dust appeared to have played on that occasion. Sir F. 
Abel's conclusions were opposed to the view that coal- 
dust had played a chief part in the explosion; but his 
experiments led him to believe that not only coal-dust, 
but even incombustible dust in a finely-divided state, 
increases the tendency of fire-damp and air to explode. 
Experiments were also undertaken by the Prussian Fire- 
Damp Commission in 1884; and in 1885 an Austrian 
Commission was appointed to examine the same problem. 

Before the conclusion of these investigations the 


* Haswell Colliery, Durham, September 28, 1844, 95 lives lost. 
+ Seaham Colliery, Durham, September 8, 1880, 164 lives lost. 
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British Royal Commission presented their report, in 
which they abandoned the position adopted in their 
preliminary report, issued in 1881, and stated their belief 
that it was now definitely established that coal-dust, even 
in the absence of fire-damp, might give rise to violent 
explosions. This view was only partially accepted, 
either in this country or in Germany. In France MM. 
Mallard and Le Chatelier, after an elaborate series of 
experiments, conducted on behalf of the French Fire- 
Damp Commission, came to the uncompromising con- 
clusion that coal-dust could not be considered as a serious 
danger, and maintained that no colliery explosion of any 
importance could, with any probability, be attributed to 
the action of coal-dust. 

From this time the controversy was concerned not so 
much with the power of coal-dust to extend and intensify 
a fire-damp explosion as with its capacity to explode per 
se. This aspect of the subject was investigated by the 
Austrian Commission on Mine Explosions between 1885 
and 1891; and 353 experiments upon 345 kinds of dust 
were performed in the testing gallery at Miéhrisch- 
Ostrau,:which demonstrated that nearly all kinds of coal- 
dust can be ignited by a dynamite cartridge, even in the 
absence of fire-damp, although the effects are intensified 
by the presence of even small quantities of gas. 

In 1891, the Royal Commission on Explosions of Coal- 
Dust was appointed ; and in 1894 they issued their final 
report, in which their conclusions are thus summarised :— 


‘1. The danger of explosion in a mine in which gas exists, 
even in very small quantities, is greatly increased by the 
presence of coal-dust. 

‘2. A gas explosion in a fiery mine may be intensified, and 
carried on indefinitely, by coal-dust raised by the explosion 
itself. 

‘3. Coal-dust alone, without the presence of any gas at 
all, may cause a dangerous explosion if ignited by a blown- 
out shot or other violent inflammation. To produce such a 
result, however, the conditions must be exceptional, and are 
only likely to be produced on rare occasions. 

‘4, Different dusts are inflammable, and consequently dan- 
gerous, in varying degree ; but it cannot be said with absolute 
certainty that any dust is entirely free from risk. 

‘5. There appears to be no probability that a dangerous 
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explosion of coal-dust alone could ever be produced in a mine 
by a naked light or ordinary flame.’ 


Two reasons may be given to account for the tardy 
recognition of the dangers of coal-dust. In the first 
place coal-mines in this and other countries have been 
gradually getting deeper, drier, and more dusty ; and it 
is probable that the réle played by coal-dust has, on this 
account, assumed a greater practical importance. In 
the second place, it must be remembered that, even in 
later years, true fire-damp explosions have far out- 
numbered those in which coal-dust could be credited with 
an appreciable influence. This fact is shown by the 
following table,* giving the number of fatal explosions of 
each kind in British coal-mines between the years 1896 


and 1905. 


Bce-damp explosion which extended by 
have taken coal-dust. 


| 


| No. of Acci- No. of Acci- 
| dents. d 


ents. 


But, if we consider the relative magnitude of these two 
kinds of explosion, with reference to the loss of life 
incurred, and, inferentially, the area affected, it is seen 
that those explosions in which coal-dust has been involved 
have invariably been on a larger scale than those due to 
fire-damp alone. 

Despite the heavy toll of life that has been attri- 
butable to colliery explosions, it would be wrong to 
conclude that this is the most prolific of the numerous 
sources of accidents in coal-mines. In the year 1907, for 


* Compiled from the evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Mines ; Minutes, Vol. ii, Appendix iii. ? : 


Deaths. 
17 98 97 
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example, the death-rate from explosions per 1000 men 
employed in coal-mines was only °057, whereas the death- 
rate from falls.of ground was ‘755, or nearly fourteen 
times as heavy; while taking an average of ten years 
(1898-1907) it may be stated that the annual death-rate 
from falls :of ground has been over eight times that due 
to explosions. It is also noteworthy that, while the 
effect of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts has been to 
diminish the death-rate from explosions as stated above, 
that due to falls of ground has remained practically 
constant. Coal-dust explosions, therefore, claim attention 
on account rather of their magnitude and catastrophic 
character than of their numerical frequency or their 
total fatal incidence. 

A striking feature of all great mine explosions is the 
fact that the cause of death is in most cases (amounting 
to about 90 per cent.) traceable neither to the concussion 
wave produced by the explosion, nor to burning, but to 
the effect of carbon monoxide poisoning—a result which 
is in accordance with the modern view that, in the 
explosive combustion of carbon and oxygen, the carbon 
burns directly to carbon monoxide; and that the formation 
of carbon dioxide, if it takes places at all, is an after- 
reaction. This view, which is held by Prof. Dixon and 
other English chemists, does not find favour with 
M. Taffanel, whose researches at Liévin have led him to 
conclude that carbon dioxide is formed at once, and. that 
the carbon monoxide is produced as the result of the 
reduction of this gas by the glowing coal-dust. It 
appears to be of some importance that this question 
should be settled by further experiment; for, if it is the 
case that carbon monoxide is first produced, this fact 
would appear likely to increase the gravity of the danger 
arising from the after-damp. 

When the Royal Commission on Mines was appointed 
in 1906, it was inevitable that the coal-dust question 
should assume a prominent place in their investigation. 
Its importance was emphasised by the appointment of a 
Special Committee to deal with the matter. In their 
second report, published in 1909, the Royal Commission 
call attention to the fact that all the witnesses examined 
upon this point were agreed, not only that coal-dust is 
liable to explosion, with or without the presence of fire- 
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damp, but also that there was ‘a pressing need for the full 
elucidation of the problems involved by a series of 
exhaustive experiments on an adequate scale.’ The 
Committee, indeed, had already recommended such a 
series of experiments, the cost of which was estimated at 
10,0007. It was suggested that the Government should 
be at once asked to give its sanction to the experiments, 
and to consider ways and means in regard to the 
provision of the necessary expenditure. The Govern- 
ment, however, declined to contribute towards the cost; 
and representation was then made to the Mining 
Association of Great Britain, which, on behalf of the 
colliery owners, agreed to undertake the necessary 
experiments at its own cost. A large testing gallery was 
accordingly established at Altofts Colliery in Yorkshire, 
and a series of experiments was begun, with the ultimate 
object of endeavouring to discover a satisfactory method 
of dealing with the coal-dust danger. 

In the meantime somewhat similar experiments were 
initiated at Liévin, in the Pas de Calais, on behalf of the 
Comité Central des Houilléres de France; and the 
Austrian Permanent Fire-Damp Committee decided to 
utilise an old mine-gallery at Babitz, in the Rossitz 
district, for the purpose of extending experiments which 
had begun some years previously. While these develop- 
ments were taking place in Europe, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the United States was forced to a con- 
sideration of the dangers of coal-dust by the terrible 
disasters of December 1907, the greatest of which, occur- 
ring at the Monongah Mines, West Virginia, resulted in 
the loss of 358 lives. In 1908 Congress responded to an 
urgent demand from the mining community by making 
an appropriation for the investigation of mine explosions, 
and establishing a testing station at Pittsburg, under the 
charge of the technological branch of the Geological Sur- 
vey.* It is interesting to note that American engineers 
passed through phases of scepticism and belief precisely 
similar to those which had been experienced in Europe. 


Before considering the extent to which these several 
investigations have advanced the state of knowledge 


* An account of the work carried on at this station is contained in 
Mr. Rice’s work ‘ The Explosibility of Coal-Dust * mentioned above. 
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regarding coal-dust explosions, it is necessary to examine 
briefly the nature of the problems involved. The study 
of the phenomena of coal-dust explosions is beset with 
peculiar difficulties both of a practical and a theoretical 
nature. The practical aspect of the problem is com- 
plicated by the difficulty of reproducing accurately the 
conditions of the mine, more particularly in regard to the 
scale upon which conclusive experiments must be carried 
out; for the violence of the explosions in a full-scale test 
is so great that it not only endangers the gallery in which 
it is performed, but often destroys the evidence upon 
which alone useful conclusions can be based. On the 
theoretical side, again, the elucidation of the problem is 
hampered by the incompleteness of our present know- 
ledge of the chemical and physical laws by which these 
explosions are controlled. True progress can only result 
from an advance in knowledge pari passu in these two 
directions. What is required therefore is, in the first 
place, laboratory research on the physics and chemistry of 
explosions in general ; and, in the second place a scientific 
application of theory to existing coal-mining practice. 
Laboratory research, however, is a slow process; and in 
the meantime the mining industry can ill afford to wait, 
in view of the urgent demand, both on industrial and 
humanitarian grounds, for the discovery of some pro- 
tective measure by which the awful catastrophes of recent 
years may be prevented from recurring. 

To understand properly the true nature of the problem 
let us examine more closely what is the present state of 
knowledge respecting the mechanism of an explosion. 
Briefly expressed, an explosion is an extremely rapid 
chemical reaction akin to combustion. Hydrogen, for 
example, will burn quietly in oxygen under certain con- 
ditions ; but under other conditions a mixture of the two 
gases can be made to produce a violent detonation. 
The difference between the two phenomena is merely 
due to the velocity with which the reaction takes place, 
and not, so far as is known, to any difference in the 
chemical nature of the process. When detonation takes 
place as a result of the ignition of the mixed gases, the 
reaction starts at the point of ignition, and proceeds with 
an increasing velocity from molecule to molecule, owing 
to a rapid transmission of heat through the mass, 
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provided that the dissipation of the heat generated by 
the reaction is not so rapid as to prevent the unburnt 
molecules from reaching the explosion temperature. 

The rise of temperature causes an expansion of the 
resulting gases, which causes a still greater increase of 
pressure and a further rise in temperature. Thus the 
progress of the reaction is continually accelerated ; and 
an explosion wave is propagated with increasing velocity 
throughout the mass. When the explosion wave attains a 
certain maximum speed, detonation takes place. An 
explosion wave, therefore, is what is termed an ‘adiabatic’ 
reaction ; that is to say, it produces pressure changes with 
a continual rise in temperature. If by any means this 
reaction could be made isothermal, instead of adiabatic, 
its velocity, instead of being accelerated, would slow 
down from instant to instant, and would finally cease. 
This result can only follow when the heat of reaction 
is dissipated as fast as it is produced; as may be done 
to a greater or less extent, in some cases by suitable 
means, such as by the intimate admixture of incom- 
bustible matter with the combustible gases, or by the 
rapid conduction of heat from the sides of the containing 
chamber. By such means explosion waves may some- 
times be damped down and finally extinguished ; and, in 
fact, such processes do often check an explosion in a coal- 
mine before it attains its maximum energy. There is 
also another influence which may come into play to 
check the progress of an explosion wave in certain 
circumstances, i.e., the screening action of a cloud of in- 
combustible dust or a water spray. 

The phenomena of explosion waves in gases have eid 
studied by Mallard and Le Chatelier, Berthelot, Vielle, 
Dixon, Bedson, Riemann, Hugoniot, Duhem and others. 
Reference can be made here only to the principal theories 
which have been advanced to account for the mode of 
propagation of such waves. Berthelot, who is followed 
to some extent by Dixon, assumes that the layer of 
burning gases exerts a pressure on the Jayer of unburnt 
gases in front, causing a corresponding rise of tempera- 
ture to the ignition point as each successive layer is 
heated by adiabatic compression. On this theory, the 
explosion wave is preceded by a compression wave, and 
may be regarded as a true physical wave in a homogeneous 
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medium, resembling an ordinary sound wave. Berthe- 
lot's theory presupposes homogeneity in the medium; but: 
Riemann and Hugoniot have given reasons for concluding 
that a discontinuity is set up in front of the actual wave, 
so that the medium takes on a new elasticity in the path 
of the wave (‘I’élasticité adiabatique dynamique’), and 
very complex conditions are then introduced. The 
significance of this theory lies in the fact that it may 
explain why the velocity of an explosion wave may 
ultimately exceed that of the sound wave, as Prof. Dixon 
has shown to be the case. 

While the theoretical side of the problem is thus con- 
fronted by a conflict of scientific opinion, interesting 
experimental results have been recorded, concerning 
some factors which influence the rate of propagation 
of the explosion wave. Thus it has been found that 
an increase of pressure up to a certain point increases 
the rate of propagation. The method of ignition, 
also, has a marked effect on the time taken for an 
explosion wave to develope; and the presence of any 
inert gas retards it. Moreover, an excess of either of 
the reacting gases has a retarding influence similar to 
that of an inert gas. In the case of gases, the behaviour 
of water-vapour is peculiar. When the explosion wave 
has once started, water-vapour behaves as an inert gas; but 
its presence is apparently indispensable to the beginning of 
the reaction. Thus, a mixture of perfectly dry hydrogen 
with perfectly dry oxygen does not explode. 

Although the facts stated above have been established 
with regard to gaseous mixtures, there is no certainty 
that they are true for explosive mixtures of coal-dust and 
air. However finely divided coal-dust may be, the size 
of its particles probably far exceeds molecular dimensions. 
Whether coal-dust and air, therefore, obey the laws of 
gaseous explosions or not cannot be definitely stated. Sir 
J. J. Thomson has shown that the reactions involved in 
gaseous mixture are concerned not only with atoms and 
molecules, but also with electrons, which are bodies 
of even smaller dimensions, moving with very high 
velocities. He suggests that these electrons may precede 
the explosion wave and prepare the way for it by ionising 
the gas and thus rendering it more reactive. There is, 
therefore, a fundamental distinction between the physical 
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state of gases and even the most finely divided solids ; and 
it is not certain that the laws applicable to the former 
will hold in the case of the latter. 

It is of interest, therefore, to examine the present 
extent of knowledge of the physics of coal-dust explosions. 
A coal-dust explosion requires for its development of 
energy and its propagation through the roadways of a 
coal-mine a continued supply of combustible material 
more or less uniformly distributed in the air. It is 
generally assumed that the explosion wave raises its own 
dust as it advances, forming the so-called ‘ pioneer cloud.’ 
That something of this kind takes place seems to be a 
necessary condition for the maintenance of its energy ; 
and some such conception of the process of propagation 
forms the basis of most of the suggested methods of 
preventing the spread of an explosion. It has also been 
established that different kinds of coal-dust vary greatly 
in their sensitiveness to explosion. Coal-dusts with a 
low percentage of volatile matter, such as anthracitic 
dusts, are far less easily exploded than those of a 
bituminous character ; while dusts from coke and char- 
coal do not readily explode, and even in explosion 
develope but little energy. 

Sensitiveness to explosion is also influenced by the 
amount of ash and moisture contained in the dust, while 
the fineness and specific gravity of the particles have a 
marked effect. Experiments have also indicated that 
there is theoretically a definite proportion of coal-dust 
and air which produces the most explosive mixture. A 
certain minimum amount of dust is necessary before an 
explosion can be produced. This was found by M. Taffanel 
to be three ounces per cubic yard of air for the particular 
kind of dust employed. Under laboratory conditions, 
with a particular coal, the most explosive proportion has 
been estimated at one pound of dust to one hundred and 
fifty cubic feet of air. These limits, however, have little 
practical importance, since they vary with each kind of 
coal-dust. Moreover, the majority of the experiments 
hitherto performed have been made in the absence of 
fire-damp, a condition which rarely if ever obtains in the 
pit. It may be the case, indeed, as MM. Mallard and 
Le Chatelier long ago maintained, that one of the chief 
dangers of coal-dust in the mine lies in the possibility 
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that it may lower the explosive limit of a mixture of fire- 
damp and air. 


It remains now to consider what precautionary 
measures promise to be of practical utility. These 
may obviously be considered from two points of view, 
viz., the prevention of the initiation of an explosion, 
and the prevention of its propagation when once it has 
started. M. Taffanel insists upon the principle that ‘ pre- 
vention is better than cure.’ To this end he recommends 
measures calculated to reduce to a minimum the pro- 
bability of the occurrence of an explosion. Chief 
amongst these are all those precautionary measures 
which have been devised to diminish the risks of ignition 
either of fire-damp or coal-dust. Attention may be drawn 
to the regulations respecting shot-firing in haulage ways, 
which are often dusty, and in which coal-dust explosions 
frequently originate. This precaution, however, does 
not obviate the danger of explosions arising from the 
accidental ignition of gas in the ordinary working of 
the pit. The most striking example of efforts to prevent 
the initiation of explosions, efforts hitherto remarkably 
successful, is afforded by the practice in Belgian collieries, 
to be more fully discussed below. 

The question of arresting the progress of an explosion 
wave seems to involve great difficulties. We may at once 
dismiss, as outside the range of practicability, any thought 
of preventing the production of dust. It is true that 
something may be done to diminish its rate of accumu- 
lation by the exercise of greater care in filling and 
hauling the trams. A large quantity of dust, also, is 
produced by the screening apparatus; and, when this 
is close to the downcast shaft, the dust is carried 
by the air-current into the roadways. But these are 
not the only sources of mine-dust. Coals differ greatly 
in their friability ; and some kinds are so tender that 
the production of dust is inevitable in the operations 
of hewing and hauling. Coal-cutting machines, too, al- 
though often a necessary adjunct to modern mining 
methods, undoubtedly contribute to the quantity of dust 
produced, particularly when cutting in the coal itself. 
It is futile to attempt to diminish the accumulation of 
dust by continually cleaning the roadways and brushing 
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the roof and sides. Such a proceeding might even add 
to the evil by raising clouds of finely-divided dust of the 
most dangerous description. 

The Royal Commission on Coal Dust (1891-4) con- 
cluded that the only sufficient precaution is a complete 
system of watering. Its efficacy, if thoroughly done, 
cannot be denied. The effect of watering is two-fold; it 
prevents the dust from rising, and it cools the heated 
gases of the explosion wave, which must, therefore, 
sooner or later be extinguished. The quantity of water 
required is, however, excessive. Coal-dust is not easily 
made wet; and nothing less than complete saturation is 
of any avail. Moreover, owing to the rapidity of evapo- 
ration in the mine, the effect of watering soon passes off. 
As an alternative to watering, the use of a hygroscopic 
substance, such as calcium chloride or magnesium 
chloride, was proposed by Prof. Stokes in 1879 and by 
Sir F. Abel in 1881. Sir H. Hall has recently advocated 
this method, but its effect appears to vary widely in 
different mines. In some cases it seems to maintain the 
surface of the dust in a sufficiently damp state, but in 
very hot and dry mines its action has not been so 
satisfactory. 

Systematic watering throughout the length and 
breadth of the galleries has been enforced since 1900 in 
the Westphalian coalfield; but similar rules have not 
been adopted in other European countries. The West- 
phalian coalfield differs in many respects from the coal- 
fields of Britain. The seams are seldom flat; and the 
main roadways are, therefore, not in the seams but in 
the stone. In British coalfields not only are the road- 
ways mainly in the seams, but the nature of both roof 
and floor is such that systematic watering would in many 
eases be dangerous to their stability. For example, in 
the Clydach Vale pits, while the floor can be watered, 
the roof and sides cannot be thus treated without greatly 
increasing the danger from falls. Generally, throughout 
South Wales, it is the opinion of mining engineers that 
the roof will not withstand watering ; and in some cases, 
as in the Rhondda Four Foot seam, the fire-clay floor 
heaves badly after heavy watering. Similar objections 
exist with regard to many seams in the Midland coal- 
fields; while in Scotland the roof is often composed of 
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fire-clay, and cannot be safely watered. It appears, there- 
fore, that any system of compulsory watering in Great 
Britain would entail so heavy a cost in timbering or 
arching the roadways as to be prohibitive. As has been 
shown above, the accidents from falls of roof are already 
responsible for a far greater loss of life than that due to 
explosions; and to aggravate the greater evil for the 
sake of diminishing the lesser would be a mistaken 
policy. In Germany this difficulty is fully recognised ; 
and exemptions can be granted in cases where the roads 
are naturally wet or where the stability of the workings 
might be endangered by watering. Similar exemptions 
in this country would be so numerous as to make the 
remedy of little avail. There are also other objections 
to watering, depending upon hygienic considerations, 
which would be, in some cases, of a serious character; 
and in the deeper seams, which are not only hot but also 
often exceptionally dry and dusty, a moist atmosphere 
would militate against the efficiency of the miners. The 
difficulties connected with compulsory watering are well 
illustrated by American practice. The only State where 
the system is regularly applied is in Utah, where the law 
now enforces watering by hose and nozzle. In the Utah 
coalfield the floor and roof are generally in sandstone, 
which is not adversely affected by water; but in Penn- 
sylvania the stratigraphical conditions are such that 
watering is adopted only to a very limited extent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Royal Com- 
mission of 1891 came to the conclusion that, owing to 
differences of conditions in British mines, they were 
unable to.recommend any universal rule as to systematic 
watering; and, although the Act of 1896 gave the Sec- 
retary of State power to issue ‘special’ rules * for efficient 
watering, the Home Office has not yet taken any steps 
in this direction. Nevertheless, systematic watering is 
voluntarily carried out, to some extent, in many British 
coal-mines, where the roads are dry and dusty and are 
capable of being so treated. There is, however, no uni- 
formity of method, nor any certainty that the watering 
is efficient—a result which, as has been shown, it is by no 
means easy to attain. 


* That is, rules applicable to a particular mine, in addition to the 
general ‘rules for all mines.’ 
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Another method of treating coal-dust, which is attract- 
ing much attention at the present time, is the adultera- 
tion of the coal-dust by a non-inflammable dust such as 
stone-dust. Attention was called to this point by the 
Royal Commission of 1879 in their final report (1886), when 
reference was made to observations in Germany respect- 
ing the influence of fine sand, when strewn upon mine- 
dust, in checking the inflammability of the coal-dust. It 
has been suggested, therefore, that the periodical appli- 
cation of sufficient stone-dust to the roof, walls and floor 
of the roadway will render the coal-dust harmless. The 
view is held that, by this means, not only will the dust 
be largely prevented from rising in front of the explosion 
wave, but that the dust which does rise will form a more 
or less inert screen, absorbing heat from the explosion 
wave and retarding its propagation. The possible 
efficiency of such a method depends upon factors not yet 
determined. The experiments at Liévin do not entirely 
harmonise with those at Altofts with regard to the 
quantity of stone-dust necessary to render coal-dust non- 
explosive. The proper method of its application has not 
yet been adequately investigated, nor is there definite 
knowledge respecting the extent to which even non- 
combustible dust may safely be introduced into the mine, 
a consideration to which some importance is given by 
the experiments of Sir F. Abel referred to above. The 
Rossitz tests direct attention to the fact that the 
specific gravity of the stone-dust used for this purpose is 
of some importance, and that not all stone-dusts are 
likely to be equally suitable. 

So far we have only considered methods which have 
been proposed for the treatment of the mine throughout. 
It remains to refer to what has been called the zone 
system of treatment. This consists in dividing up the 
underground workings into compartments separated by 
lengths of roadway so treated that the explosion wave 
cannot traverse them. To this end it has been proposed 
that these neutral zones should be kept well watered, 
or maintained perfectly free from dust, or, lastly, 
treated with sufficient stone-dust to render the coal-dust 
inert. The degree of efficiency of any of these methods 
can only be conjectured. Experience of actual explosions 
seems to show that the explosion wave has sometimes 
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been checked on encountering a wet piece of roadway, or 
other conditions unfavourable to its propagation; but 
the evidence is not universally accepted. To test this 
question has been one of the main objects of the large- 
scale gallery experiments recently performed at Altofts, 
Liévin, and Rossitz; but these cannot be said to have 
yielded conclusive results. An apparent success in cer- 
tain of the experiments has only been achieved in the 
early stage of development of the explosion wave. It 
has not yet been possible to test the effect of neutral 
zones of any kind upon an explosion wave which has 
developed its maximum energy. Indications seem to 
point to the conclusion that such a fully-developed wave 
would carry in its van a cloud of dust sufficient to enable 
it to traverse a considerable length of neutral zone 
without appreciable loss of energy. But no gallery yet 
constructed above ground is either long enough or of 
sufficient strength to put this method to a crucial test. 
Although both in the Altofts and Liévin tests stone-dust 
zones appear to have been more efficient checks than dust- 
less zones, the superiority of the former over well-watered 
zones has not yet been definitely established. In view of 
the uncertain action of the zone-system and of the fact that 
an explosion may occur in any unprepared part of the 
mine through the accidental ignition of fire-damp, it is 
possible that any system of neutral zones would break 
down in practice. 

Much interest, therefore, attaches to the treatment of 
the dust question in Belgium, which country, as stated 
above, has been remarkably free from serious colliery 
disasters. A Commission appointed by the Prussian 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, to study the con- 
ditions of working in fiery mines in Belgium, has recently 
issued a report in which some surprise is expressed that 
such immunity should exist in a country where no 
effective means are adopted to render the dust innocuous 
by spraying it with water, although the mines are 
peculiarly liable to sudden outbursts of gas. The nature 
of the roof and floor in Belgian mines resembles that 
of many British mines; and watering is not considered 
practicable. Moreover, the Belgian mines are deep; and 
the temperature is often so high that a humid atmosphere 
would be a serious drawback to efficient work. 

Vol. 214.-No. 427. 26 
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The Belgian authorities have, in fact, so far success- 
fully attacked this problem from an entirely different 
standpoint, relying mainly on the efficiency of their 
safety lamps, and upon strict precautions under all 
possible conditions of danger in the matter of shot- 
firing. The danger of ignition from blown-out shots is 
greatly diminished by the Belgian regulations respecting 
‘permitted explosives.’ For every explosive of this class 
the maximum weight that can be safely used in the 
presence either of fire-damp or coal-dust is established 
by experiment before it is placed upon the list. This 
maximum weight is called the charge-limite, which in 
practical use may not be legally exceeded. The tests 
carried out at Frameries, the Belgian testing station, 
with explosives of various kinds, have shown that in 
general the charge-limite for mine-gas is the same as for 
coal-dust; but a few explosives, belonging mostly to the 
ammonium-nitrate class, are less safe in coal-dust than 
in gas, and for these the charge-limite has recently been 
lowered. Thus the permitted list, called in Belgium 
Explosifs ‘S8.G.P.’ (Sécurité-Grisou-Poussiéres), now in- 
cludes only those which are considered perfectly safe to 
use, either in fiery or dusty mines, so long as the charge- 
limite is not exceeded. In Great Britain the Home Office 
has not yet adopted the principle of the charge-limite ; 
nor are the regulations as to safety lamps of a satis- 
factory character. It is a question for serious considera- 
tion, therefore, whether the Belgian method is not more 
practically sound than any direct method of dealing with 
the coal-dust difficulty. Such regulations as those in 
force in Belgium would be found to yield immediate 
results in diminishing colliery explosions in Great Britain, 
and should satisfy the desire of the Home Office to act 
promptly and effectively in this emergency, while any 
such measures could easily be modified as the result of 
future research. 

Research work in the meantime is being energetically 
carried on in Europe and in the United States; and 
knowledge of the subject of coal-dust explosions is being 
steadily accumulated. This knowledge may be divided 
under two heads—that which is immediately practical, 
and that which may ultimately lead to practical results. 
From the immediately practical point of view, none of 
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the investigations carried on at the several experimental 
stations can lay -claim to have been very fruitful of 
result. This is especially true as regards the British 
work, for the experiments appear to have been directed 
towards securing and recording the results of conditions 
practically non-existent in actual coal-mining. For 
instance, the rigid exclusion of fire-damp, the employ- 
ment of blasting powder to initiate the explosion, and 
the open-jointing of the sections forming the gallery at 
Altofts, are unreal conditions which tend to vitiate the 
results of the experiments for practical purposes. 

One result, and one result only, can logically be ob- 
tained from any given arrangement of selected conditions ; 
and, when the possible conditions affecting the problem 
under consideration are numerous and distinct, the number 
and variety of possible combinations render certainty 
almost unattainable. Unless, therefore, the time to be 
occupied by an investigation is a matter of indifference, it 
is desirable to postpone, as long as possible, the examina- 
tion of combinations involving conditions which are of rare 
occurrence and are, relatively, of small importance. This 
consideration has been neglected in the rigid exclusion of 
fire-damp from the experimental gallery. It is conceivable, 
but improbable, that fire-damp may have been completely 
absent from colliery explosions presumably due to coal- 
dust; but, as the presence of fire-damp could only have 
increased, and not diminished, the danger, the investiga- 
tion of such a condition is relatively unimportant. As 
soon as the explosibility of a mixture of coal-dust and 
air, in the absence of fire-damp, had been satisfactorily 
demonstrated, it became unnecessary to exclude fire-damp 
from the investigation. 

Apart, however, from the necessities of humanitarian 
considerations and of grave urgency, it must be recog- 
nised that scientific research of this character, considered 
from the ultimately practical point of view, cannot be 
hurried, nor the normal progress of discovery expedited 
to an appreciable degree. All that can be done is to 
foster the development of knowledge by stimulating 
methodical investigation. To do this is surely the func- 
tion of the State rather than that of individuals or 
private corporations. 

The State, however, while always ready to impose 
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restrictions upon industry, has seldom betrayed any 
great anxiety to further the investigation of scientific 
principles. An exception may perhaps be made in the 
case of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, which 
does in fact carry out elaborate research work of a 
valuable kind. The coal-dust problem is no less worthy 
of national recognition; and in the United States the 
responsibility of the Government in this respect is 
frankly recognised. It is a logical position to assume that 
State regulation of industry includes State provision for 
the elucidation of the principles upon which that control 
should be based. No research of this magnitude can be 
properly conducted by private enterprise. Coal-owners 
have very divergent interests in respect to the manage- 
ment of their pits; and it is scarcely to be expected that 
they will, as a body, consider it to be a part of their duty 
to provide funds for the complete prosecution of so 
complex an enquiry. 

Meanwhile the doubt arises whether this investiga- 
tion has, so far, been conducted in the manner most 
conducive to the saving of time and money. With 
laboratories and testing stations established in several 
different countries, and specially equipped for this work, 
it would appear that some subdivision of labour might 
be possible. There seems to have been unnecessary 
duplication of work, where more co-ordination would 
have ensured greater progress. Perhaps this could be 
avoided in future by the formation of an international 
committee for the purpose of apportioning the various 
sections of the work. With so many eager workers, and 
with more carefully considered lines of research, the 
discovery of some practical way of meeting the coal-dust 
danger should not be long delayed. 


ALLAN GREENWELL. 
J. VINCENT ELSDEN. 
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Art. 7—OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


1. Statuta et Decreta Universitatis Oxoniensis. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1910. 

2. Principles and Methods of University Reform. By Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 

3. Principles and Methods of University Reform. Report 
of the Hebdomadal Council. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1910. 

4. Oxford and the Nation. By some Oxford Tutors. 
Originally published in the ‘Times,’ April 3—May 28, 
1907. London, 1907. 

5. New College, 1856-1906. By Hereford B. George. 
London: Frowde, 1906. 

6. Reminiscences. By Goldwin Smith. Edited by Arnold 
Haultain. London: Macmillan, 1911. 


THE first Oxford University Commission was appointed 
in 1850. The idea of a Universities’ Commission was by 
no means novel, for Commissioners had more than once 
been entrusted with the reorganisation of the Scottish 
Universities, but Oxford and Cambridge had been per- 
mitted to enjoy a period of undisturbed repose since the 
days of Cromwell's Puritan Visitors. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century there began a serious cam- 
paign, conducted in newspapers and pamphlets, against 
the existing University system. Feeling in Oxford itself 
was divided. Some of the members of the University 
signed the memorial of 1848 to Lord John Russell, the 
Prime Minister, asking for a reform of the Universities ; 
others regarded themselves as bound by their oaths to 
resist any changes in college statutes, as George III had 
felt himself compelled by his coronation oath to oppose 
Catholic Emancipation. The century-old tradition (un- 
known in Great Britain except at Oxford and Cambridge) 
of the rule of an academic democracy, controlled only by 
the limitation of ancient statutes, militated against the 
suggestion of placing unlimited power in the hands of 
an external body. The Professor of Poetry in 1850 ex- 
pressed the opinion of probably a majority of resident 
members of the University of Oxford when he described 
the proposed Commission as a ‘despotic stretch of anti- 
quated prerogative in an age of professed, and in many 
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points real, liberalism and improvements.’ ‘It recalled,’ 
he said, ‘the worst times and the worst precedents.’ The 
late Prof. Goldwin Smith, in his entertaining if occasion- 
ally perverse and acid ‘ Reminiscences,’ has given a rapid 
sketch of unreformed Oxford and of the steps which led 
to legislation, but has done less than justice to the 
important share which he himself took in the process. 

In August 1850 a Commission of Inquiry was created. 
It was at once denounced, on high legal authority, as 
ultra vires; and, in May of the following year, a petition 
against it, addressed to Her Majesty in Council, was 
carried in Convocation by 249 votes to 105. Lord John 
Russell declined to suspend the action of the Commission 
while the petition was under consideration ; and the Com- 
missioners proceeded with the preparation of their famous 
Blue-book of 1852. Meanwhile, the University and the 
colleges alike were engaged in an attempt to set their 
own house in order. Changes were made in the examina- 
tion statutes ; two new Final Honours Schools—Science, 
and Law and History—came into being; the salaries of 
University Readers were increased; four acres of the 
Parks were purchased as a site for a Science Museum. 
These things were not accomplished without serious. and 
temporarily successful opposition, but they had all been 
done before the passing of the Oxford University Act of 
1854. An attempt was made to indicate the lines on 
which internal reformers were prepared to proceed. A 
Tutors’ Association, formed in 1853, issued reports dealing 
with the reduction of expenses at the University, the con- 
stitution of the Hebdomadal Board and of Congregation, 
and the relations between the professorial and the tutorial 
systems. Various colleges took similar steps in regard to 
their own statutes; and they were frequently successful 
in modifying the proposals of the Commissioners. 

The first Commission remedied many abuses; and 
some of the measures it adopted have proved to be per- 
manent solutions of the problems of sixty years ago. 
Even more fruitful, perhaps, was the step it took in 
freeing colleges from the tyranny of the dead hand, and 
empowering them, with the consent of the Privy Council, 
to make alterations in their own statutes. When a 
second Commission was appointed in 1877, it found that 
these powers had been freely used ; and the story of New 
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College, as told by its late Senior Fellow, Mr Hereford 
George, shows how it was possible, in the sixties, for an 
Oxford college to transform itself by its own initiative. 
The particular problems which New College solved ex- 
perimentally were connected with the marriage of 
tutorial fellows, and with the election of tutorial fellows 
by other means than competitive examination. Before 
the second Commission was appointed, several colleges 
had followed the example set with regard to married 
fellows. In Mr George's words, ‘enough had been done 
to make it perfectly clear . . . that colleges could be trusted 
to elect, without the fetters of competitive examination, 
fellows of whose active services they had need.’ 

The Commission of 1877, whose work resulted in the 
Statutes of 1882, accepted and extended the principles 
which had guided internal reformers in the preceding 
period. It gave the colleges, as a whole, permission to 
elect tutorial fellows without examination and to retain 
them in their fellowships in the event of marriage. It car- 
ried out, on a larger scale, the system of endowing professor- 
ships, which had, in some cases, been adopted by the first 
Commission, preferring that professors whose stipends 
were charged upon the revenues of a college should 
become ex officio fellows of the college, rather than mere 
recipients of an annual sum payable from its funds. The 
election of such fellows by external appointing com- 
mittees was, at first, resented by academic conservatives ; 
but many colleges owe not a little to professor-fellows 
who have taken a full share both in the management 
and in the life of the college; and the system has done 
much to prevent the growth of an undesirable gulf 
between professors and tutors. In recent years, colleges 
have gone beyond their statutable obligations in this 
respect, and have themselves elected to fellowships pro- 
fessors for whose chairs no such provision existed. The 
Commission also limited the tenure of ordinary fellow- 
ships (held neither by professors nor by tutors) to seven 
years, permitted the marriage of such fellows, and intro- 
duced the class of fellowships generally described as 
research fellowships. 

The appointment of the Commission had followed, 
after some years, the report issued (in 1873) by the Duke 
of Cleveland’s Commission of Inquiry into University and 
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collegiate revenues. The Duke of Cleveland and his 
colleagues did their work during a period of . great 
prosperity ; and the Commissioners of 1877 could scarcely 
be expected to foresee that the agricultural depression, 
which had already affected the resources of colleges, 
would grow to the dimensions it actually attained. 
Their legislation was therefore based, in this respect, 
on a false assumption ; and some of it has been, for this 
reason, inoperative. But the partial failure of the 
Statutes of 1882 to meet the necessities of later years 
was in itself an incentive to the University and to the 
colleges to continue their experiments in internal reform ; 
and in the last thirty years much has been done to 
modify the enactments of the Commissioners, as either 
poverty or change of view suggested improvements. 


‘Oxford,’ (says its Chancellor, Lord Curzon) ‘ever since the 
last Commission, has been .. . engaged in reforming itself... . 
To speak of reform as though it were a novel and sharply- 
defined operation that now required to be commenced, having 
hitherto been ignored or delayed, would be to inflict the 
grossest injustice both upon the University and the Colleges.’ 


In spite of some thirty years of continuous and 
definite progress, there had arisen, a short time back, a 
situation in many ways comparable with that of 1850, A 
long series of newspaper discussions, not free from the 
absurd exaggeration which Mr George attributes to the 
newspaper critics of the ancien régime, had been followed 
by a debate in the House of Lords on the necessity of a 
new Commission. An Oxford Reform Association had 
been formed; and petitions asking for considerable 
changes in the organisation of the University had been 
signed by Oxford residents and presented to the Chan- 
cellor of the University. When, in July 1907, the Bishop 
of Birmingham moved in the House of Lords for an 
enquiry ‘into the endowment, government, administra- 
tion, and teaching of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and their constituent colleges,’ the leader 
of the House, the Earl of Crewe, intimated that His 
Majesty’s Government were not convinced that ‘there did 
exist at the Universities anything like a dead weight of 
obstruction against reforms.’ 

Nearly four years have elapsed since Lord Crewe 
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spoke ; and, in the interval, Lord Curzon has given the 
University of Oxford an opportunity of making clear to 
the Government and to the country whether such a dead 
weight of obstruction does in fact render impracticable 
any attempt at internal reform. Towards the end of 
1907 the Chancellor paid a prolonged visit to the 
University; and the visit was followed by fifteen 
months of investigation, during which, in Lord Curzon’s 
own words, ‘nearly as much evidence has been under 
my eyes as might have been presented to a body of 
Commissioners.’ The results of these investigations were 
presented in a letter, entitled ‘Principles and Methods of 
University Reform,’ which the Chancellor addressed to 
the University of Oxford in April 1909. Immediately 
after its publication the Hebdomadal Council, at special 
meetings over which the Chancellor presided, passed a 
series of resolutions declaring its readiness to consider 
proposals of reform; and committees of the Council 
were instructed to invite communications and receive 
evidence from members of Congregation and others. 
The deliberations of these committees and of the Council 
itself extended over more than a year; and their re- 
ports were circulated among members of Congregation 
in August last. Two statutes were submitted to Con- 
gregation in Michaelmas term, 1910; the preamble of one 
was accepted and that of the other rejected. In Lent 
term no fresh legislation was introduced, but the statute 
whose preamble passed the House in the preceding term 
was carefully considered and amended. 

The main objects of the Chancellor in his letter, and of 
the Hebdomadal Council in attempting to carry out his 
suggestions, may best be described by a quotation from 
the Chancellor’s introduction to the Council’s report : 


‘to strengthen and popularize the internal government of the 
University ; to fortify the authority of the latter in the 
control of its own teachers and teaching, with due regard to 
the rights and interests of the Colleges; to remodel the 
conditions of entrance, so as at the same time to furnish a 
moderate test of educational fitness, and yet not to exclude 
those who are unable to pursue the study of Greek; to provide 
for the distribution of academic endowments with relation to 
the requirements of the University, the encouragement of 
advanced study, and the needs of poor men ; to facilitate, by 
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all reasonable means, the admission of the last-named class to 
Oxford ; and to create a better system of financial accounts 
and financial control.’ 

The discussions which have taken place on some of 
these topics are remarkably similar to the controversies 
of sixty years ago. The Tutors’ Association of 1851 pro- 
posed the establishment of affiliated halls for educating, 
feeding and housing undergraduates at an annual cost of 
601. The restriction of membership of Congregation to 
residents engaged in teaching, discipline, or administra- 
tion was widely advocated, and was denounced as 
‘savouring pretty strongly of tutorial self-complacency.’ 
Protests against the erection of professorial ‘ tyranny,’ 
written in 1853, might well be mistaken for pamphlets of 
1909. The belief that a Commission would never come, 
or would make but slight changes, was widespread in 
conservative circles just as it is to-day; and internal 
reformers were divided in opinion almost as much as 
they are now. Yet there are essential differences in the 
two situations. The Bishop of Birmingham urged that 
his proposed Commission should enquire into the ‘ teaching’ 
of the University. Interference by Royal or Parliamentary 
Commissioners with the curriculum has been familiar to 
the Scottish Universities for over two hundred years, but 
it is a novel suggestion in Oxford, and it carries with it 
far-reaching consequences, There is a large and. deter- 
mined body of public opinion which is convinced that the 
majority of Congregation are wrong in insisting that a 
knowledge of the elements of the Greek grammar shall 
be required from every entrant to the University. The 
view is shared by a large minority of Congregation ; and, 
if a Commission is appointed on the lines indicated by 
the Bishop of Birmingham, the abolition of compulsory 
Greek in Responsions will be pressed upon it both from 
without and from within the University. 

_ An enactment of this nature would involve the loss of 
the freedom of internal administration which Oxford has 
so long enjoyed. University Commissioners have issued 
ordinances for the establishment and endowment of pro- 
fessorships at Oxford, and for the recognition by the 
University of this or that subject of study; but they 
have never deprived Congregation and Convocation of 
their sole power of determining the avenues to a degree, 
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If a new Commission were to make Greek optional in the 
Oxford curriculum, it could not, obviously, leave the 
University the power of reintroducing it as a com- 
pulsory subject; nor is it likely that interference with 
the curriculum would end with an enactment regarding 
Greek. If, rightly or wrongly, the University should 
present a ‘dead weight of obstruction’ in this direction, 
the question will inevitably arise whether an academic | 
democracy is really fitted to deal with such questions. 
We live in a bureaucratic age; and the democratic 
government of Universities has survived only at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Whether a mathematician from a 
County Council school, or a Rhodes Scholar from 
America, should have to devote six months to cramming 
sufficient Greek to satisfy the Masters of the Schools is, 
apart from its general influence upon secondary education, 
a minor affair; at the worst, compulsory Greek is a 
nuisance which may any day be remedied. The serious 
thing is.that, at the present moment, the Greek question 
should raise such momentous issues as are involved in 
external interference with the curriculum, and in any 
consequent limitation of the of 
and Convocation. 

_ The statute which Congregation rejected i in ‘Nesreaniien 
last proposed to make Greek entirely optional. Its defeat 
served to bring out the fact that a less ambitious scheme 
would receive much greater support. An effort was 
therefore made to persuade Council to introduce a new 
statute making Greek optional for men who intend to 
read for Honours in scientific subjects; and such a 
statute will be promulgated in the coming summer term. 
It will be described as ‘the thin end of the wedge,’ and 
the description will be correct. It cannot satisfy reformers 
as an ultimate solution, but it will be accepted as all that 
the University is at present prepared to sanction; and its 
success would show that, even on this question, on which 
reformers themselves are divided in opinion, there is no 
‘dead weight of obstruction’ in the University. 

We have spoken of the University as an academic 
democracy; and its constitutional position plays no 
small part in the present controversy. The governing 
bodies of colleges are, as they always have been, bureau- 
cratic; the supreme governing body of the University 
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is composed of all its graduate members who keep their 
names on the books. The ultimate decision on any 
legislative measure, and on not a few executive acts, 
rests with this large body, known as Convocation. Its 
powers are, however, limited by the existence of Con- 
gregation, a smaller body consisting of those members 
of Convocation who live within a mile and a half of 
Carfax. All legislation must be approved by Congrega- 
tion before it is submitted to Convocation; but the 
consent of the larger body is required before any measure 
can be added to the Statute Book. The Hebdomadal 
Council proposes that the existing constitution should 
be modified (1) by withdrawing from the control of 
Convocation any measure which in its final form passes 
Congregation without a division; and (2) by requiring 
a two-thirds majority in Convocation for the rejection 
of any statute which has been approved, in its final form, 
by a two-thirds majority in Congregation. Such restric- 
tions on the veto of Convocation are themselves a modifi- 
cation of a democratic constitution; and it is further 
proposed to limit the membership of Congregation on 
much the same principles as those enunciated by the 
Tutors’ Association in 1851. Subject to the acknow- 
ledgment of existing rights, it is proposed that mere 
residence should cease to be a qualification for member- 
ship; and that Congregation should become ‘a genuine 
organ of the teaching and administrative elements in the 
University and colleges.’ 

Proposals to increase the membership of Convocation 
by reducing the sums payable for keeping names on the 
books, and to afford better facilities for a deliberate 
vote of Convocation, cannot go very far to compensate 
for the limitation of the powers of those whom we may 
describe as ‘non-official’ graduates, engaged neither in 
teaching nor in administration. The statutes which will 
be submitted to the University are, in fact, a compromise 
between legislation by a small governing body, and 
legislation by the whole body of graduates. If the 
proposals of Council become law, Congregation will gain 
effective power at the expense of Convocation ; and Con- 
gregation, though it will remain a large body, repre- 
sentative of many interests, will ultimately be an 
assembly of resident teachers and administrators, 
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Oxford will become a democracy with a limited fran- 
chise, subject, in controverted proposals, to the decision 
of a democratic Second Chamber. 

A similar statesmanlike attempt to combine efficiency 
with democracy is also to be found in the recommenda- 
tions of the Hebdomadal Council with regard to the 
powers of Faculties and Boards of Faculties. They are 
embodied in the statute on Faculties and Boards of 
Faculties which has been making its way through 
Congregation in the last two terms, and which, after 
considerable changes in its details, if not in its structure, 
now seems likely to find a place on the Statute Book. 
It has been urged that the control of the teaching of 
a subject should be entrusted to a body in which Univer- 
sity professors, readers, and lecturers should have a 
majority of votes. But, apart from the professorships, 
which are comparatively few in number, University 
posts have been established mainly in order to encourage 
particular subjects for which college teaching makes 
no provision; and it does not necessarily follow that 
the status of a University teacher renders a man better 
fitted to guide the fortunes of a subject than a tutor 
whose eminence is in a province so widely recognised 
by the colleges that the University has made no pro- 
vision for its encouragement. On the other hand, it is 
generally agreed that the problem of the relations 
between the professorial and the tutorial systems has 
not been solved, and that any solution must be in the 
direction of an increase in the responsibility of the 
professoriate. 

The Faculties Statute will give the professors a 
stronger position in the Boards of Faculties, by altering 
the conditions under which, in practice though not in 
theory, the professors and readers have recently been 
in a considerable minority. The Board of Faculty of 
Modern History, for example, consists at the present 
time, apart from co-opted members, of fourteen official 
and fourteen elected members; but of the fourteen 
professors and readers, there are six whose subjects of 
teaching would not qualify them as college tutors for 
membership of the History Faculty, and who, therefore, 
cannot be expected to attend with any regularity. The 
elected members, all college tutors, do attend regularly, 
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and are generally in a large majority. Under the new 
statute, the number of ex officio members will be reduced 
to seven professors and one reader whose lectures are 
part of the work of the Faculty; and the elected 
members will be reduced in proportion. The new 
statute not only remedies what has been, not un- 
naturally, regarded by professors as a grievance, but 
also adds considerably to the powers of the Boards 
of Faculties, and renders it possible for them to control 
the teaching of a subject. 

The new machinery provided by the General Board 
of the Faculties, containing no ex officio member except 
the Vice-Chancellor, will at once strengthen the position 
of the Boards of Faculties and relieve the Hebdomadal 
Council of some of its numerous duties. While the 
proposed reforms of Congregation, Convocation, and the 
Boards of Faculties constitute a distinct modification 
in the democratic constitution of the University, the 
suggestions for the reorganisation of the Hebdomadal 
Council indicate that the reformers are prepared to 
recognise the importance of maintaining and even ex- 
tending the democratic traditions, wherever it is possible 
to do so. They recommend that the existing statute 
should be so altered that the eighteen elected members 
should be chosen by Congregation without regard to 
the three ‘orders’ of Heads of Houses, professors, and 
ordinary graduates. 

The leisure of Heads of Houses, which used to be 
an argument for their preferential treatment, has in 
recent years been so largely encroached upon that the 
plea is now scarcely relevant; and no objection has been 
raised to the proposal to abolish their seats in Council. 
The last link with the old Hebdomadal Council of 
unreformed Oxford is thus likely to be severed, except 
for the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors 
as ex officio members. From 1631 to 1854, the Heb- 
domadal Council consisted solely of Heads of Houses 
and the Proctors. The professors were given special 
places by Lord John Russell’s Act; and some opposition 
may be made to the abandonment of his policy. But 
the Council’s scheme of reform aims at providing for 
the special interests of professors by the Statute on 
Faculties; and the proposal to abolish their places in 
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Council has been announced as dependent si the 
creation of a central Board of the Faculties. 

The relations of the University to the ditiines are 
affected by two of the new proposals—the increased 
authority of Boards of Faculties and the creation of a 
Finance Board. On no aspect of University Reform has 
there been more discussion than on the part which the 
colleges should play in the Oxford system. One fact has 
clearly emerged from the controversy. Opinion at 
Oxford, even among the reformers, is definitely in favour 
of the continuance of the college system. It is the 
existence of colleges which differentiates Oxford and 
Cambridge from almost all other Universities in the 
world. The marked contrast between the poverty of the 
University and the wealth of some of the colleges is 
simply the result of the existence, for hundreds of years, 
of a belief that the college system is a good system. 
Renaissance and Reformation founders were convinced 
that the methods of medieval founders had been 
justified by results; and their conviction has persisted 
down to the present day. Keble and Hertford were 
founded in the third quarter of the nineteenth century ; 
and the non-collegiate students have practically formed 
themselves into a college without residential buildings. 
Benefactors have shared the views of founders; and 
Oxford men, recognising what they have owed to the 
college system, have shown an inclination to enrich their 
colleges rather than the University. Elsewhere in 
England and in Scotland academic reformers have been 
trying to introduce into other systems something of the 
personal intercourse between graduate and undergraduate 
which is.one of the characteristics of the life at Oxford, 
and to find other means of creating the undergraduate 
environment which collegiate residence provides. The 
failure of extreme reformers ‘to make converts to 
schemes which would reduce colleges:to mere boarding- 
houses is welcome as an indication that Oxford perceives 
the secret of her strength; but these very attempts may 
be useful as a warning of the possibility of an exaggera- 
tion of the college system, and of the necessity of trying 
to avoid the defects of its qualities. 

Apart from the costliness of college life, two con- 
siderations have been frequently urged against the 
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college system—one, that under the pressure of examina- 
tions it betrays pernicious tendencies ; the other, that it 
is incapable of coping with the recent increase in the 
range and variety of University studies. The first of 
these complaints does not seem to be serious. It is said 
that college tutors are so avaricious of places in the first 
class in the Honours lists that, after a scramble for 
scholarship candidates, they devote their energies not to 
what are vaguely described as the interests of the 
University, but to an attempt to secure first classes for 
their best pupils. Reformers of sixty years ago, like 
Gibbon in the previous century, accused the college tutors 
of idleness; to-day the attack is directed upon their 
industry. They lecture, free of charge, to all comers); 
therefore, it is said, they have usurped the functions of 
University lecturers. They try to help their pupils to 
realise the ambition which the University has set before 
them; therefore they are ‘pot-hunters.’ So long as 
examinations continue (and Oxford is certainly in 
conformity with the spirit of the times in regarding 
them as indispensable), there must be competition 
among candidates for high places; and the generosity 
of youth will rarely fail to ascribe some element of 
success to the care of its teachers. Far from accentuating 
the rivalry among tutors, the college system tends to 
diminish it. There are many objections to such com- 
parisons, but it is at all-events better to say that St 
Boniface secured six firsts than that they fell to Mr Blank’s 
pupils—a form of expression which would certainly arise 
if undergraduates were to choose their tutors without 
regard to the college in which they boarded. As things 
are, a college tutor is protected from the temptation of 
cramming by his official position, and by the fact that 
public opinion regards cramming as a form of inefficient 
teaching; if his bread and butter depended on the 
number of his pupils, the temptation would be increased, 
not diminished. 

The second objection is more serious, and must be 
honestly faced. No college can nowadays be a miniature 
University. The organisation of science-teaching long 
ago broke through the old collegiate limits; the intro- 
duction of the Honours Schools of Modern Languages 
and English Literature has had a similar effect upon the 
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literary subjects ; and the widening of interest in Ancient 
and Modern History is rendering it impossible for any 
one man to guide his best pupils through the whole 
range of their studies. The difficulty is not new. It 
arose and it was solved many years ago in connexion 
with public lectures; and there is an obvious solution on 
the same lines. The machinery which has produced 
intercollegiate lectures is capable of being employed 
for intercollegiate tuition; and it is already being used 
for this purpose, though not on a large enough scale. 
Colleges do well to encourage their tutors to arrange 
that their best pupils shall have the advantage of taking 
portions of their work to colleagues in other colleges 
who have made a special study of particular subjects. 
Most tutors are competent to take third and fourth class 
honours-men through the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
their work; and the greater part of the teaching of first 
and second class men can probably be done in their own 
colleges; nor is there any danger of a tutor’s losing touch 
with even his best pupils for any length of time, rarely, 
indeed, for more than two terms out of six. 

Of all the changes which have been suggested in 
Oxford teaching, this is perhaps the most fruitful and 
the simplest. The tutor, relieved from the necessity of 
‘getting up’ subjects which are out of the line of his 
interests and his private studies, will have more leisure 
for reading and will find more pleasure in his teaching. 
The pupil will be more free to choose what is likely to 
interest him, and will have the advantage of coming 
closely into contact with another teacher, whose point of 
view and methods will possess the charm of novelty. 
The new Faculty organisation will facilitate such 
arrangements, by conferring a new standing upon the 
unofficial meetings of intercollegiate lecturers; but the 
details will be best left to private agreement. The college 
tutor will retain the responsibility of making the best 
arrangements for pupils who are to have their principal 
tuition, in any term, out of college; it will usually be 
possible to arrange a series of exchanges; and, in 
exceptional cases, the college Tuition Fund may have to 
provide special remuneration. To attempt to create any 
formal machinery for the purpose would involve 
additional expense; and the experience of many years 
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in intercollegiate lecturing proves that Oxford teachers 
are willing to subordinate personal convenience to 
general efficiency. It must be remembered that, as far 
as tuition is concerned, the college system is not unduly 
expensive. Fora payment which varies from 211. to 24l. 
a year, an Oxford honours-man not only receives private 
tuition in his own college, but is free to attend any 
lecture in any Honours School throughout the University. 

It is, unfortunately, only in the matter of tuition that 
economy can be claimed as a merit of the collegiate 
system; but the problem of rendering it possible for 
poor men to go to Oxford has frequently been misunder- 
stood. It is not a problem of education pure and simple. 
For an annual cost of about 70/. (including fees and dues, 
board and lodging, tuition and examination) a non- 
collegiate student obtains as good teaching as Oxford 
can give. There are certain obvious improvements to be 
made in the existing non-collegiate system ; its scholar- 
ships and exhibitions should be more numerous, and its 
tutors should receive higher remuneration. A compara- 
tively small expenditure would secure both these objects ; 
but the real problem would not be much nearer a per- 
manent solution. The difficulty is to secure for poor 
men a place in the college system; the demand is really 
for social intercourse under the conditions of college life. 
Ancient buildings, with large chapels and halls and 
spacious gardens, involve a great expenditure; their 
separate staircases make service costly ; and it must not 
be forgotten that these establishments have to be 
maintained throughout the year, though they are 
required by undergraduates only for portions of it. 

Great efforts have been made in recent years to 
reduce expenditure in colleges, and with considerable 
success. With strict regard for economy, and under 
conditions which tend to deprive him of many of the 
advantages of college life, an undergraduate may reduce 
his college expenses to about 100]. annually; that is to 
say, toa sum about 30l. higher than the cost of similar 
education as a non-collegiate student. Little more can 
reasonably be looked for in the way of reduction; but it 
is urged that more may be done by a redistribution of 
scholarship funds. The system of open competition has 
not produced the results anticipated by University Com- 
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missioners, because ability and industry bear no direct 
relation to poverty. Newspapers are never tired of 
saying that Oxford possesses too large a proportion of 
the stupid and the idle rich; matters will not be improved 
if they are to be replaced by the stupid and the idle poor, a 
class not unknown at Oxford and very familiar elsewhere. 
Is it possible to alter the existing conditions so as to 
retain the scholar’s gown as an indication of ability 
rather than of poverty, and yet to make it easier for 
a clever and industrious man, with slight personal means, 
to become a member of an Oxford college ? 

The scheme of reform agreed upon by the Hebdomadal 
Council and the colleges does not seem to us to go far 
enough in this direction. The last Commission fixed the 
amount of a scholarship at 801. a year, a sum unnecessarily 
large in some cases and too small in others. The in- 
vestigations by the Chancellor and the Council into the 
scholarship system led to the satisfactory conclusions 
that ‘a very large proportion of the emoluments of 
scholarships and exhibitions goes to persons in real need 
of assistance’; that ‘an earnest attempt is made by 
colleges to search out and supply the needs of poorer 
students’; and that the colleges ‘take a keen personal 
interest in the award of scholarships and exhibitions, 
and devote much pains to finding the candidates best 
qualified by ability, character and circumstances to profit 
by these benefactions.’ The only definite change which, 
so far, has resulted from the enquiry is that the colleges 
have agreed to invite their richer scholars to resign the 
whole or part of their emoluments, the money thus saved 
being paid into the Exhibition Fund. 

A much more important step has been taken in the 
agreement of a large majority of the colleges to make 
exhibitions entirely eleemosynary. This is a substantia: 
gain, for it will increase the opportunities of granting 
exhibitions to scholars who are unable to come up on 
80/. a year, and of giving aid to industrious commoners 
who require some financial assistance. Such assistance 
has been given for many years on a much larger scale 
than has been generally understood; and the statistics 
collected by Lord Curzon for his memorandum show that, 
on the average, 83 per cent. of scholarships and 87 per 
cent. of exhibitions have been in recent years held by 
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‘those in need of help in order to come to the University.’ 
This is a somewhat vague expression ; and it is doubtful 
if 83 per cent. of scholars are in need of assistance to the 
extent of so large a sum as 80/. per annum. A proposal 
to reduce the statutable value of a scholarship to 40/1. or 
251. a year, and to leave it to the discretion of a college 
to raise its actual value in proportion to the actual 
requirements of a scholar, was rejected both by a 
majority of Council and by a majority of the colleges. 
The invitation to resign unnecessary emoluments is 
already bearing fruit; but a reduction in the minimum 
sum on the payment of which a scholar or his parents 
can insist is a step which reformers will not fail to press 
both upon their own colleges and upon the University. 
The anomaly of a highly-endowed scholar who keeps a 
hunter ought to be not only rare, but impossible; and 
arash and unjust statement that 40 per cent. of Oxford 
scholars do not need their emoluments (to which the 
Bishop of Birmingham committed himself in the House 
of Lords) should not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
something remains to be done in this direction. 

The system of inviting richer scholars to resign the 
whole or part of their emoluments might be applied in 
another way. Every undergraduate of the older Oxford 
colleges is, to some extent, dependent for his education 
upon ancient endowments. The modest stipends of 
Oxford tutors, rarely exceeding a maximum (from all 
sources) of 700/. a year, are only partially derived from 
the tuition fees paid to the colleges by undergraduates. 
It is difficult to obtain precise figures, but it is probably 
within the mark to say that more than a third of a 
tutor’s salary comes, on the average, from endowments ; 
and every undergraduate is, to this extent, in the 
position of minor-exhibitioner. The tuition fees range 
from 21l. to 241. a year. It might be possible to raise 
the nominal amount by 10/. and to remit the additional 
sum when the parent or guardian applied for such a 
remission. The richer undergraduates would thus pay 
their own way as regards tuition, and receive no pecuniary 
benefit from the Domus; and the additional funds thus 
acquired could be employed in the remission of the 
whole tuition fee in cases where such remission could 
be shown to be desirable, The admission of poor men 
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to the colleges would thus be rendered substantially 
easier ; and it is no injustice to invite a wealthy parent to 
pay for the whole of his son’s education. At the present 
moment most parents of commoners sincerely believe 
that they are so paying, whereas the college is volun- 
tarily forgoing a sum of 10/. per head of legitimate 
revenue to the Tuition Fund, and thereby is forgoing 
the ability to make a reduction to an equivalent number 
of necessitous undergraduates. 

The question of college fellowships is much less im- 
portant than that of scholarships. The Statutes of the 
last Commission contemplated an annual expenditure 
of about 35,0007. in prize fellowships, each worth 200I. 
a year, tenable for seven years, and involving no obliga- 
tions beyond a limited amount of residence in one 
academical year. The actual expenditure on prize 
fellowships in recent years has been about 7000I. 
annually; and a large proportion of that sum is ex- 
pended by a single college. The decrease in college 
revenues partly explains the suspension of so many 
prize fellowships ; but nothing like the amount of money 
actually available for the purpose has been spent in 
this way. The increased demands upon University and 
college teaching, and the claims of research, have led 
colleges to obtain powers to expend their revenues in 
other ways than rewarding ability by gifts of 14001. 
Nothing has been more remarkable in recent years than 
the generosity with which the richer colleges, like New 
College, All Souls, Magdalen, and Brasenose, have come 
to the assistance of University teaching and University 
institutions and have increased the endowments of 
research. The recommendations of the Hebdomadal 
Council with regard to fellowships are in sympathy 
with the trend of public opinion, and carry to a logical 
conclusion the principles on which colleges have recently 
been acting. The old system of prize fellowships is 
doomed: the University cannot afford to give oppor- 
tunities to brilliant young barristers, still less to endow 
Civil Servants. The complete abolition of the prize 
fellowship is not, however, regarded by the Council as 
desirable; and some colleges are anxious to try the 
experiment of retaining them in a form which will 
require the holders to ‘undertake either some course 
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of higher study or a more thorough and systematic 
preparation for professional life than is given by 
ordinary professional training. The Committee of 
Council which considered the question states in its 
report that All Souls, the college chiefly affected, is 
willing to accept this principle ; and the experiment is 
probably worth trying if no more is to be spent on this 
purpose than at present. We should prefer to see the 
average number of prize fellowships offered annually 
throughout the University reduced from five to two; 
and the recommendations of expenditure on research 
fellowships and on senior scholarships will probably 
tend in this direction. 

The institution of senior scholarships, on the lines 
of the existing senior demyships at Magdalen, is an 
almost indispensable condition of any increase in higher 
study at Oxford. The energies of the professoriate, 
at all events in the literary subjects, will be more and 
more directed to the encouragement and the instruction 
of young graduates who wish to commence some in- 
dependent work; and it should be the business of the 
colleges to ensure that the supply of such men does not 
fail for lack of funds. While the examination system 
continues—and no practical substitute has yet been 
suggested—independent undergraduate work must of 
necessity be the exception; nor is it desirable that 
many undergraduates should undertake anything in 
the nature of research without having received the 
systematic training which a good honours examination 
affords. The Board of Faculty of Modern History at 
Oxford, under the inspiration of Prof. Firth, has recently 
obtained from the University authority to accept a thesis 
as part of an undergraduate’s work for the Honours 
School ; and the experiment is being justified by results. 
But there are comparatively few undergraduates who 
can advantageously attempt such a task in addition to 
the burden of the large range of work required for the 
School; and it is not desirable that the width of a man’s 
interests should be restricted at the outset of his career. 

Opportunities for genuine research work will best 
come after a man has taken his Bachelor’s degree, or, at 
all events, passed the examination for that degree. In the 
Modern History School, there is no reason why a clever 
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man should not (if the University Statutes permitted it) 
take the examination at the end of his second year, as a 
foreign or colonial student of senior standing can do 
under the existing regulations. One or two years would 
remain in which he could use the facilities for higher 
work which Oxford now affords. A similar remark may 
be made with regard to the Honours Schools of Law, 
English Literature, and Modern Languages; for Literae 
Humaniores and for Mathematics a longer undergraduate 
curriculum is essential in most cases, Future reformers 
will probably be able to persuade the University to make 
the conferment of a Master’s degree dependent upon the 
production of some piece of original work instead of 
upon mere lapse of time and payment of fees: meanwhile, 
the colleges should have the opportunity of encouraging 
their best students to devote one or more years to higher 
study, untrammelled by examination conditions; and in 
the coming reorganisation of the first public examina- 
tion, the necessity of facilitating such a course of study 
should not be lost sight of. No exemption of any kind is 
required for such men, only a permission to take all 
the B.A. examinations within a shorter period, or an 
arrangement by which an undergraduate might do 
original work in his third year in lieu of Pass Moderations 
in his first year. 

The reports of Council on scholarships and fellowships 
recommend the creation of machinery to secure the 
‘more systematic encouragement and reward of different 
branches of learning’; and an effort will be made to 
secure the co-operation of the University and of the 
colleges, and to prevent the possibility of waste. This 
necessary reform receives further attention in the report 
on finance. The whole of the financial system of the 
University requires the most careful investigation, not 
because of any suspicion of maladministration or even 
of inefficiency, but owing to the great changes which 
have taken place in the last thirty years. The Statutes 
of the last Commission, prescribing the form in which the 
accounts of the University and of the colleges should be 
drawn up, may have been admirable in 1882; to-day 
these forms are actually misleading, and some of the 
misapprehensions of newspaper critics may be traced to 
an attempt to argue from published accounts in statutory 
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form without any investigation into their meaning. But 
the faults of the present system are not confined to 
statements of accounts. ‘The University,’ says Lord 
Curzon, ‘does not possess any central financial authority, 
lacks a clear or co-ordinated financial policy, and 
exercises an imperfect control over the administration of 
the resources dedicated to instruction within its walls.’ 
There will probably be little or no objection to the 
proposed creation of a Finance Board to exercise ‘a 
general supervision over the accounts of the University’; 
and the introduction of non-resident members of Con- 
vocation into the councils of the University will be 
generally welcomed. It is, indeed, not improbable that 
executive powers now belonging to Council may, by some 
future legislation, be transferred to the Finance Board, 
which will, it is proposed, consist of nine members, three 
nominated by the Chancellor, three nominated by 
Council from among its own members, and three elected 
by Convocation. So far as University finance is 
concerned, the need is urgent; and the existing system 
will not find many defenders. But it is also proposed 
that the Finance Board shall review annually the 
published accounts of the colleges ; and in the financial 
relations between the University and the colleges lies the 
crux of the question. The Finance Board is to exert ‘no 
compulsion or interference’; its duties, so far as the 
colleges are concerned, will be, ‘ after communication with 
any college concerned, to report to Council thereon, with 
special reference to economy of administration, and to 
any matter in which the interests of the University are 
directly or indirectly involved’; and ‘to consider from 
time to time the statutory and other contributions made 
by the colleges to University purposes, and to advise 
Council as to any action that may appear desirable. 
These proposals of the Hebdomadal Council, embodied 
in a statute to be promulgated in Congregation in May, 
amount to a compromise between the existing system 
and the measures which have been advocated by extreme 
reformers, who desire to see powers of interference and 
compulsion entrusted to a central board, and the control 
of colleges over their own resources largely diminished. 
In all departments of college expenditure, in the provision 
of scholarships and fellowships, in the encouragement of 
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research, and even in the endowment of teaching in 
subjects outside the range of the ordinary curriculum, 
there is much to be said for voluntary co-operation as 
opposed to rigid centralisation. A University Board 
must proceed on generally recognised principles, and can 
permit itself few opportunities of admitting exceptional 
claims and unusual cases, of encouraging individual 
initiative, and of trying the experiments on which depend . 
the freedom and the elasticity of academic interests. On 
the other hand, freedom and elasticity may be purchased 
at too great a cost; and a voluntary system, like that 
which is now proposed, can be successful only if its 
institution is welcomed and its provisions are loyally and 
generously carried out. There can be no grudging 
acceptance of its principle: co-operation between the | 
colleges and the University must be cordial, or it cannot 
exist at all. 

The resolutions of the Hebdomadal Council upon 
finance constitute the least drastic method of improving 
the financial arrangements of the University and the 
colleges. They assume the existence of something like 
universal consent; and the possibility of their success 
depends upon the correctness of this assumption. In this 
respect, as in so many others, the Chancellor and the 
Council have given the University the opportunity of 
doing, with the minimum of friction, and with the 
smallest possible amount of change, what would be 
enforced by an outside authority without hesitation or 
qualification. If the Finance Board is wisely chosen, if 
its members prove worthy of what, in spite of the absence 
of executive powers, will be a great and important trust, 
if the colleges give its recommendations loyal and generous 
support, the University will have solved its most difficult 
problem. ‘It has been borne in upon me with increasing 
conviction,’ wrote Lord Curzon in 1909, ‘that the clue to 
the majority of University problems, and the condition 
of the majority of University reforms, is finance; that 
financial reform means financial control; and that, until 
such control is established, decisive progress cannot be 
made.’ In 1911, the colleges and the University are being 
asked to exercise what may be described as joint financial 
self-control ; the only alternative is the possession by the 
University of compulsory powers. 
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The Council’s report upon finance makes no reference 
to the management of college estates, about which some 
gravely inaccurate statements have been made from time 
to time in newspapers and on public platforms. College 
revenues are derived partly from investments and partly 
from property in land or houses. The cost of manage- 
ment of investments is, of course, very slight as.compared 
with that of land; but it is not possible to separate the 
two sources of income, the same ‘ Bursary’ establishment 
serving for both. The percentage of cost of agency and 
management is known to be generally under five per 
cent. of the whole gross income of Oxford colleges from 
land and investments; and Oxford Bursars are prepared 
to meet any enquiry into the expense of their administra- 
tion. It is generally admitted that colleges are good and 
generous landlords, and that they show a proper sense of 
their responsibility as absentee owners of property. By 
an annual ‘progress’ or visitation of the college estates 
by the Head and one of the fellows, it is possible for 
colleges to maintain a personal connexion with their 
property; and the ancient association of a farm with an 
Oxford college is regarded with pride by the tenant, who 
extends a hearty welcome to the visitors on ‘ progress,’ 
and who enjoys the half-yearly ‘audit dinner’ when the 
college entertains its tenants who have come up to pay 
their rent. The system works well, and is not in any 
sense extravagant; and it retains a personal link which 
no body of Commissioners can supply. A proposal to 
transfer the management of college properties to a body 
like the Ecclesiastical or the Charity Commissioners 
would be as much disliked by the tenants as by their 
landlords. It is possible that economies might yet be 
suggested, and that some co-operation between colleges 
might be arranged in the administration of their estates. 
There does not seem to be any reason why colleges with 
small properties should not, in certain circumstances, 
share an Estates Bursar. 

Since the discussions about academic reform began, 
and in some sense as a result of them, the University has 
originated an experiment in the education of working 
men. The problem here suggested is, of course, different 
from that of rendering it easier for poor men to take 
the ordinary University curriculum. The foundation of 
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Ruskin College, about ten years ago, suggested the 
possibility of bringing working men to the University 
for short periods of, study without a view to a degree. 
An alternative measure has more recently commended 
itself to many members of the University—that of in- 
stituting tutorial classes in connexion with the Workers’ 
Educational Association. The value of the work done in 
this way has just been acknowledged by the Board of 
Education ; and the example of the University of Oxford 
has been followed by the Universities of Cambridge, 
London, Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds. 


‘The experiment’ (wrote two distinguished representatives of 
the Board of Education, in a special report on the tutorial 
classes) ‘has revealed the existence of a very widespread 
demand for serious teaching of the best and most thorough 
kind on matters standing in an intelligible relation to the 
life-interests of the workmen. It has shown that the root 
questions of social history and theory may be examined by 
competent teachers leading a class of workmen students in a 
spirit at which no reasonable man will cavil.’ 


The success of the tutorial classes ‘has considerably 
modified the aspirations of the students in the classes as 
to the possibility of any considerable number of them 
becoming undergraduate members of the University’; 
and this fact tends to remove the topic from the dis- 
cussion of academicreform. The objects of the Workers’ 
Educational Association seem likely to be attained by a 
development of University extension on these new lines 
and by organising summer classes at Oxford, ‘so that 
every member of a tutorial class who is properly equipped 
for it may be able to enjoy the individual instruction 
and personal supervision of tutars in the summer classes 
for a week or a fortnight.’ Financial assistance and the 
personal labour of which Oxford is always liberal will 
play a larger part in the history of the scheme than any 
changes in academic organisation. But the movement is 
one of profound significance ; and the historian of the 
future may perhaps regard it as the most important 
result of the discussions of recent years. 
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Art. 8—THE NEW TURKISH ARMY AND THE BAL- 
ANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE. 


‘THE balance of power in Europe’ would seem at first 
sight to be a political formula, while in reality it is a 
military formula; for in these days of peace armed to 
the teeth, the political balance of power in Europe is the 
result of armed forces practically equal in strength. Of 
late years the balance of power in Europe has been due 
to the fact that the Triple Alliance has been confronted 
by the Triple Entente. 

It is true that the resources of the Triple Entente are 
not, like those of the Triple Alliance, combined under the 
terms of a formal treaty, and that the Triple Entente 
is for this reason more liable to modification. There is, 
however, a solid element of strength in the combination 
of the Powers which compose it, for public opinion in 
England, France and Russia is more and more alive to 
the fact that the three countries have essential interests 
in common ; and that in case of any one of them being 
assailed by Germany, each one of the other two, if it 
would avoid being crushed in its turn, must hasten with 
all its available forces to the help of the party attacked. 

This conviction, brought home more and more clearly 
every day to the hearts and minds of the English, French 
and Russian peoples, is, in effect, as potent as the formal 
instrument which unites the sovereigns of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy. Since, however, no precise 
engagements exist as to the employment of the forces 
of the Triple Entente, it must be admitted that those 
forces would intervene with more doubtful prospect of 
success than would the forces of the Triple Alliance, 
which, owing to the remarkable persistency of Berlin 
and the docility of Vienna, are more favourably placed 
both for concentration and development. For these 
reasons it is impossible to deny that the forces of the 
Triple Alliance threaten to establish an ascendancy over 
the Triple Entente. 

Now the Triple Alliance is destined to receive, in 
consequence of an event which three years ago would 
have been pronounced impossible, a fresh addition to its 
power, altogether unforeseen and of the highest im- 
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portance. This event was the ‘ Young Turk’ revolution, 
the chief and most certain consequence of which is the 
military reconstruction of Turkey. This reconstruction 
is proceeding rapidly; and in two or three years it will 
have substituted for the old Turkish army, ill-organised 
and consequently—in spite of the traditional bravery of 
its soldiers—of little account, an Ottoman army which, if 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha so wills it, will number 1 ,900,000 
trained soldiers capable of mobilisation. 

The Turkish military reforms are already so far 
advanced that we are able by this time to describe them 
in detail and to measure their political consequences. 
These consequences may possibly be very serious, for, 
thanks to the present position of the pieces on the 
European chess-board, the new Turkish army could not 
be employed on the side of any possible combination in 
favour of the Triple Entente, while on the other hand it 
could, under the influence of Germany, be employed with 
effect against Russia, England or France. We have then 
here a new and all-important fact which calls for our 
most serious attention. It raises technical military 
problems of such gravity that we are bound to deal with 
them from a purely military point of view quite apart 
from any antipathy or sympathy which we may feel for 
Young Turkey. 

As to the general policy of the new Government at 
Constantinople opinions may differ, but it is undeniable 
that in regard to the army it has achieved surprising, 
even brilliant, results. There is, indeed, nothing very 
wonderful in this, for the military qualities of the Turks 
have always been conspicuous. Throughout their history 
the Turks have decided all questions by force of arms. 
When victorious, the risk of ultimate defeat has never 
deterred them from pressing their advantage to the full. 
The Ottoman Empire was founded by the sword; it is 
the sword which for centuries safeguarded its authority 
and renown; and once more it is upon the sword that ~ 
an important body of Turkish statesmen depend to 
raise their country from its present humiliation and to 
restore it to its place among the Great Powers. The 
example of Japan and the prestige of her victories have 
exercised an overpowering influence on the Turks, who 
hope, moreover, to find in military power the simplest 
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solution of all the difficulties, foreign and domestic, which 
confront them. ‘Let us once get a good army,’ say the 
Turks, ‘and all the Powers of Europe will have to reckon 
with us. We shall be able to curb those non-Turkish 
elements within our Empire which give us so much 
trouble and threaten our authority. We shall be able, 
moreover, to free ourselves at one blow from the 
eapitulations and all other obstacles which check our 
freedom of action. The capitulations once abolished, 
who will dare to reimpose them, so long as we are in 
@ position to confront with superior forces any that a 
European State can send against us?’ Such advanced 
ideas may excite the brains of only a few enthusiasts ; 
but the Young Turks, as a body, are aiming at a military 
reorganisation so thorough that it will enable the Otto- 
man Government not only to control the petty States 
which surround the Empire, but even to make its in- 
fluence felt amongst the Great Powers, and to negotiate 
with them upon a footing of equality. 

Looking at their ancestral history and the trend of 
their aspirations of the present time, we can feel no 
surprise that the reorganisation of their army has 
become the one absorbing idea—I do not say of the 
Ottomans, but of the Turks. One of the most clear- 
sighted of Balkan statesmen remarked to the writer: 
‘Turkey will end as she began, as a great military 
Power. Let us see how this state of things has come 
about. It is interesting and essential in the first place 
to observe that the various military reorganisations from 
1842 onwards have~-been carried through under the 
exclusive advice first of Prussian, then of German, 
military experts. It was Moltke, the future conqueror 
of Sedan, who initiated the reform of the Ottoman army. 
He went to Constantinople in 1835 and succeeded in 
winning the confidence of Khusrev Pasha, the Seraskier 
or War Minister. Thanks to Moltke’s ascendancy, a body 
of Prussian officers—the first German military mission 
despatched to Turkey—reached Constantinople in 
September 1837. Moltke himself did not return to 
Prussia till 1839, when he left behind him in Turkey the 
seeds of that German influence whose growth we are 
watching at the present time. 

The prestige of the victories of 1870 naturally served 
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to increase the admiration felt at Constantinople for the 
German army; and in 1882 the new Empire formally 
placed a German military mission at the service of the 
Sultan. Eleven of the twelve officers composing the 
mission were men in no way remarkable, but the twelfth 
was a soldier of the first rank—Baron Colmar von der 
Goltz, who, in January of the present year, was promoted 
Field-Marshal in the German army. He it is who of 
late years has wielded the chief influence in the Turkish 
military world; and the far-reaching reform of the 
Turkish army, now in progress, owes its development to 
his inspiration and advice. 


In order to follow the progress of that reform, we 
must recall rapidly the three chief stages in the military 
reorganisation of the Ottoman Empire. During the past 
century the Turkish army has undergone three funda- 
mental reorganisations. The first of these dates from 
1842, and took place, consequently, three years after the 
departure of Moltke from Constantinople. It was the work 
of Khusrev Pasha, and shows evident signs of Prussian 
inspiration. Under this scheme the Ottoman territory 
was divided into six military districts, an arrangement 
which at first provided Turkey with 250,000 men, and 
was destined to last for more than sixty years. The 
second military organisation dates from 1869; it was the 
work of the Minister Huseyn Avni Pasha. Under its 
provisions the number of men was raised to 400,000; five 
years later in 1874, such further additions were made to 
the total of reservists or redifs that during the war with 
Russia it was possible to mobilise 700,000 men. Finally, 
in the present year 1911, Mahmud Shevket Pasha has 
just completed the third and by far the most important 
process of reconstruction. All these reforms, and 
particularly the last, have been carried out under the 
ever-increasing influence of the Germans. 

Under Abdul Hamid the Turkish army was mainly a 
defensive force. The Ottoman territory was divided into 
six military districts, three in Europe, three in Asia. 
Each of the six corresponding armies or ordou (the word 
‘army’ is in this connexion more exact than ‘army 
corps’) had its own special organisation and a varying 
number of divisions. For example, the army of Damascus 
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consisted of two active divisions only, while the army of 
Salonika consisted of five. Before the Revolution, the 
greater part of the Ottoman troops, that is, some 200,000 
men, were employed in Europe in opposing the Mace- 
donian insurgents. The rest of the army remained in 
barracks, and were sometimes even left without am- 
munition, for Abdul Hamid mistrusted his troops. As 
for army manceuvres, they were never even contemplated. 

The man who is carrying through a thorough reform 
of this state of things is, as is well known, Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha, the present War Minister; aad it is not 
without interest to glance at the chief points in his 
career. Mahmud Shevket Pasha is of Arab descent and 
was born at Baghdad. In 1880 he was a pupil at the 
military school of Constantinople. He left at the head 
of his class and obtained an appointment on the General 
Staff. On the arrival of Von der Goltz at Constantinople 
Mahmud Shevket became his immediate associate, and 
worked for three years in conjunction with him. In 
1884 Mahmud was sent to Germany to superintend the 
manufacture of Mauser rifles and other warlike stores 
which were being supplied to Turkey by German firms. 
He remained in Germany ten years; and it was during 
this period that he formed those close friendships with 
various members of the military world which naturally 
left him a convinced disciple of German military methods. 
On his return to Turkey in 1894 Mahmud filled various 
military posts. In April 1905 he was sent to Uskub as 
Vali of the Vilayet of Kossovo, where he remained till 
August 1908. During this period of his life those who 
came into contact with Mahmud found him to be a man 
of high intelligence, but little inclined to accept responsi- 
bility; in deciding the most trifling matters he was 
accustomed to shelter himself behind Hilmi Pasha, the 
Inspector-General of Macedonia. The dream of Mahmud 
at this period was to obtain the post of Grand Master of 
Artillery—a very legitimate ambition, for he is admitted 
on all hands to be an artillery officer of the highest 
eminence. 

The Young Turk revolution took place in July 1908 ; 
and, through the influence of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, Mahmud Shevket was sent to take command 
of the 3rd Army Corps at Salonika. It was in this 
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capacity that, after the counter-revolution of April 1909, 
he marched on Constantinople. When the responsibility 
of this all-important step had to be faced, it was Colonel 
Ali Riza—a first-rate officer and Mahmud’s right-hand 
man—who overcame the final hesitation of his chief. 
Their daring step was crowned with brilliant success ; 
and from that moment Mahmud was a changed man. 
His former indecision gave place to firmness and resolu- 
tion; and he found himself invested by the course of 
events with so great authority that he was obliged to 
assume, in spite of himself, the carriage and tone of a 
dictator; he was convinced that he had a mission to 
fulfil, and would submit to no hindrance. 

Such, in the essentials of his character, is the man who 
is directing the reorganisation of the Ottoman army. 
What is the nature of this reorganisation? On the 
advice of German officers, and of Von der Goltz in par- 
ticular, Mahmud came to the conclusion that the old 
system must be radically changed. The principle under- 
lying the new organisation consists in the uniformity of 
the army corps, which are all composed of identical 
elements. The division forms the fundamental unit. 
The divisions are distributed among fourteen army corps, 
of which seven are in Europe and seven in Asia. On 
January 5, 1911, at a sitting of the Senate, Mahmud, in 
bringing in his Bill, explained the maneney: and the chief 
features of his reform. 


‘The Bill’ (he said) ‘is limited to four short clauses. One 
part deals with the creation of army corps (col ordou); the 
other with certain modifications and augmentations of the 
credits voted in the War Budget of 1326 [a.p. 1909] which 
are necessary to provide funds for the completion of the new 
formations. I wish in the first place to explain to you our 
reasons for adopting the system of army corps. 

‘In the course of my explanation in the Chamber of 
Deputies I dealt with the construction of the Ottoman 
Army; and I do not propose to repeat now what I said on 
that occasion. I will merely add that the organisation of 
our army dates from the year 1259 of the Hegira [a.D. 1842], 
during the reign of Sultan Medjid. . . . In 1296 [a.p. 1880] 
a system of organisation by divisions (firka techkilati) 
was introduced; and two line battalions (nizamié) and 
four reserve battalions (redif) were added to each army 
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(ordou). Thus, in time of peace, the Ottoman forces were 
organised on a double basis, that of the army (ordou) and 
that of the division (firka). 

‘If war broke out to-day this organisation would prove 
inadequate, since it is contrary to all rules of tactics to place 
twenty divisions under the orders of one commander. To 
transform each division into an army corps (col ordou) we 
must place at its head a corps commander, with a staff 
and commissariat. This is the principle which has led 
us to the conclusion that the creation of army corps is a 
necessity. It is a system which will enable us more readily 
than in the past to familiarise ourselves with the actual con- 
ditions of war. 

‘The chief advantage of the proposed organisation is that 
the soldiers will get to know their commander-in-chief and 
his staff, while in time of war the commander will lead to 
battle the troops whom he has trained and exercised... . 
Its advantages in peace time are equally manifold. Take 
for example the first army, which is composed of two line 
divisions (nizamié) and four reserve divisions (redif). Out of 
these we form two army corps (col ordow) under one com- 
mander, and we place the reserves ‘under the orders of 
another. In this way the generals in command of army 
corps will be able to devote themselves exclusively to the 
instruction and training of the troops under their command, 
whereas at present their time, like the time of other officials, 
is given over to office work and futile pen-driving. 

‘We propose, in addition, to appoint an Inspector-General 
of Forces, who will act as supervisor of the generals in com- 
mand and the sub-inspectors, and will satisfy himself that 
full supplies of war-stores and provisions are kept up. This 
organisation has been adopted by all the States of Europe, 
and we are therefore compelled to adopt it in our turn.’ 


The fourteen Army Corps created by Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha are distributed amongst four inspectorships, there 
being in addition five independent divisions. 

The first inspectorship has Constantinople as its 
centre, and comprises the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army 
Corps, with their headquarters at Constantinople, Ro- 
dosto, Kirk-Kilisch, and Adrianople respectively. The 
second has Salonika as its centre, and comprises the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Army Corps, with their head- 
quarters at Salonika, Monastir, Uskub, and Damascus. 
Three of the independent divisions are also stationed in 
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Europe ; the 22nd at Koschana, the 23rd at Janina, the 
24th at Scutari in Albania. 

The third inspectorship has Erzinjan as its centre, 
and comprises the 9th, 10th, and 11th Army Corps, with 
their headquarters at Erzeroum, Erzinjan, and Van. 
The fourth inspectorship has Baghdad as its centre, and 
comprises the 12th, 13th, and 14th Army Corps, with 
their headquarters at Mosul, Baghdad, and in the Yemen. 
Of the independent divisions, the 42nd is at Tripoli in 
Africa, and the 43rd in the Hedjaz. 

The principle running through the new organisation 
of the Turkish army is that of groups of three, the Army 
Corps having three divisions,* each division three 
regiments, and each regiment three battalions. This 
arrangement admits of a maximum of combinations. 

According to our latest information, a typical division 
of the new army comprises three regiments of infantry 
of three battalions each, one battalion of Chasseurs 
(Nichandji), one regiment of artillery consisting of six 
batteries each of four quick-firing guns, two squadrons 
of cavalry, one detachment of the Medical Corps, and one 
detachment of the military train. 

In addition, and independently of the divisions, there 
are attached to each Army Corps, one battalion of 
engineers, three batteries of heavy artillery, six batteries 
of mountain artillery, one brigade of cavalry, one regiment 
of Chasseurs (Nichandji), one detachment of the military 
train, one detachment of the Medical Corps. 

It is, moreover, of interest to observe that the third 
battalion of each regiment is a skeleton battalion, a sort 
of elastic body which, on mobilisation, will be brought 
up to its full strength, but which in peace time is used 
for the instruction of reservists who have joined for their 
period of training, and of recruits arriving from far-off 
districts and at different times of the year. Thanks to 
this arrangement, the general training of the regiment 
suffers no interruption. 

We may now enquire how this organisation will tell 
on the effective strength of the Ottoman army. The 


Turks show a great tendency to conceal the probable 


* Under. an exceptional and provisional arrangement, the 9th, 11th, 12th 
and 13th Army Corps comprise two divisions only instead of three. There 
are then in all forty-three divisions. ‘ 
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result. It was in this connexion that during the 
session of Parliament held on January 5, 1911, Mahmud 
Shevket declared : 


‘The organisation we seek to introduce involves no present 
increase of our forces. We are in fact reducing our infantry 
of the line to 360 battalions. As to what will happen later I 
can say nothing. If the country thinks it necessary it will 
increase its military forces; but at all events for another 
year they will remain the same.’ 


As a matter of fact, the new distribution into Army 
Corps does not in itself involve the direct creation of any 
fresh units; it is rather an organisation which gives 
greater military efficiency to the forces as they now 
exist. Asa result of the system, regimental instruction 
is far more easily given and is far more thorough than 
in the past; and, moreover, the redifs or reserves, who 
formerly received no military training, will in future 
undergo a strict course. Indirectly, however, the new 
organisation will tend to add to the number of effectives, 
for it is in its nature an elastic organisation, and it owes 
its elasticity to the existence of the third or skeleton 
battalion. This third battalion will indeed, as the supply 
of officers and the financial resources of the country 
increase, be gradually transformed into an active 
battalion; and, when this change is complete, a new 
skeleton battalion will be formed, which in its turn will 
undergo a similar development. 

In this skeleton battalion lies the germ of the future 
growth of the Ottoman army. The extent of this growth 
may with fair accuracy be measured beforehand, for the 
military formula which embodies the ideas of Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha is well known. His ultimate ideal is an 
army sufficiently strong to oppose the combined forces of 
Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Russia, and at the same 
time to keep order at home. Mahmud aims at being 
prepared for operations on all frontiers simultaneously, 
and with that view he contemplates the creation of an 
army which on a war-footing will number not less than 
1,500,000 combatants. As he is a practical man who 
cherishes no illusions, he knows that this result is not 
immediately attainable ; but he reckons that three or four 
years will suffice for the achievement of his aim. It is 
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probable, then, that in the near future a large use will 
be made of the skeleton battalion, unless the state of 
Turkish finances absolutely forbids such a course. 

It is difficult to state with accuracy the present 
strength of the Turkish army on a peace footing. If we 
add to the normal effectives of the forty-three divisions 
the independent troops attached to army corps, the 
garrisons, and the various military bodies of every 
description, we may reckon that the number of Turkish 
soldiers at the present moment with the colours must 
exceed 300,000 men. The military reorganisation de- 
scribed above has been accompanied by extensive pur- 
chases of war material, which, since the Revolution, 
have absorbed most of Turkey’s available resources. The 
Turks are consequently at the present moment well 
equipped with uniforms, rifles, and guns. They are 
amply supplied with ammunition, 250 rounds apiece 
being provided for their heavy naval guns, and 300 
rounds apiece for their guns of medium calibre. The 
field artillery and infantry are also abundantly furnished ; 
so that, from this point of view, the Turkish army is 
already in a position to face the gravest issues. 

Thanks to the recent army manceuvres, we are in a 
position to measure the results of this great military 
effort, which, it should be remembered, has been in 
operation for only two years. In 1909, barely a year 
after the introduction of the new régime, the first 
manoeuvres of the Turkish army took place. They were 
chiefly tentative in character, but those which followed 
in 1910 were on altogether other lines. 

They took place under the direction of Izzet Pasha, 
then Chief of the General Staff and now in command of 
the expedition to the Yemen. Six infantry divisions 
took part in them ; on one side were two divisions com- 
posed of line regiments, and one of reserves (redif), all of 
which had formed part of the old 2nd Army Corps, that 
of Adrianople ; on the other were two line divisions and 
one of reserves, which had formed part of the old Ist 
Army Corps, that of Constantinople. The two together 
made up a force of over 60,000 men. 

As was only natural after so short an experience, 
certain defects were apparent. The superior command, 
in spite of the assistance of German officers, was still 
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unequal to its task. The tactical handling of the troops 
was defective. The detachments engaged were allowed 
to lose touch. The reserves were used injudiciously. The 
fighting fronts were too wide; it was noticed that 
deployments took place along a front of 15 kilometres 
when a front of 7 would have been ample. The men 
were called upon to make unreasonable exertions. A 
certain regiment, for example, was compelled to march 
150 kilometres (about 95 miles) in three days, an obviously 
excessive task. This, however, is but a proof of the 
marvellous endurance of the Turkish infantry, overloaded 
as they are. It is true, and perhaps for this very reason, 
that they march somewhat slowly, their average pace 
not exceeding three or at the most three and a half 
kilometres per hour. It is worthy of observation that 
the Turkish foot-soldier cherishes his rifle as a sacred 
thing ; ke regards it with almost religious veneration. 

The weak point in the Turkish army is their cavalry, 
which was employed but rarely in the manceuvres, and 
then to very little purpose. The Turks have attempted to 
make good their deficiency in remounts by extensive 
purchases in Hungary and Russia ; their horses, however, 
as a whole, are poor. As the cavalry have undergone, so 
far, very little training, the men as yet are not good 
horsemen. The Turks are well aware of this defect, and 
are making enormous efforts to overcome it. 

The finest branch of the Turkish service is their 
artillery. It is armed with Krupp guns, which in spite of 
certain defects are.excellent. The artillerymen are apt at 
taking cover; they have the instinct of their profession, and 
with a certain amount of practice they will rapidly gain 
efficiency. Their task will be made easier by the extensive 
ranges now being laid out near Constantinople. 

The auxiliary services and the commissariat are 
undeniably defective. They are in fact hardly organised 
at all; but this deficiency has served only to bring into 
prominence the inventive power of the Turks. At the 
beginning of the manceuvres of 1910 they devised in all 
its details a system of food-supply which, in spite of the 
absence of roads and the inferior quality of the materials 
available, worked fairly well. 

All this shows how great is the effort which Turkey is 
making ; the least observant of the Europeans who inhabit 
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Ottoman countries are struck by the signs of it, and by 
the fact that military progress is the only result of the 
Young Turk régime which has escaped attack. We in the 
West must not shut our eyes to the fact that the training 
of the Turkish army is being pushed on with the most 
strenuous activity, and that its efficiency has in con- 
sequence enormously increased. There can be no doubt 
that, before the Ottoman army can attain to the position 
which Mahmud Shevket has designed for it, much labour, 
much time, and, above all, much money have yet to be 
expended. Wecan, however, with the greatest confidence, 
predict for it a course of unbroken progress. The Govern- 
ment devotes more than a third of its total expenditure to 
the military services; and the Ottoman officers, of whom 
some of the best are Arabs and Albanians, show, under 
the influence of capable German teachers, a characteristic 
and quite exceptional eagerness to make themselves 
efficient. They are consumed with the desire to learn and 
excel; and the work upon which they are engaged bears 
for them the character of a sacred mission. 


Such are the results already attained and likely to be 
attained in the future. We may already look upon 
Turkey as an important military power, which will be 
able at no distant day to mobilise a force of 1,500,000 
trained soldiers. It remains to be considered how the 
creation of this new and formidable military instrument 
destroys that balance of power which has hitherto existed 
in Europe. There is clear proof that the first effects of 
this displacement will be felt in the Balkans. That a 
balance of power among the Balkan States did formerly 
exist is shown by the fact that even in the days of Abdul 
Hamid, when the Turkish army was a purely defensive 
force, it was possible to keep the peace. 

The first consequence of Turkey's military activity is 
likely to be that the Balkan States most immediately 
threatened, Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia, will be compelled 
to increase their armies. The possible extent of such 
increase is, however, strictly limited, for each of these 
States is already doing its utmost in regard both to men 
and money. It seems, therefore, that it is only by join- 
ing forces that these three States.can hope to obtain 
a substantial addition to their strength. It is common 
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knowledge that their mutual jealousies have, up to the 
present time, rendered such an understanding impossible ; 
it remains to be seen whether the difficulty will disappear 
under pressure of the Turkish menace. The Bulgarians 
seem less inclined than formerly to look upon Servia as a 
negligible quantity, and they already contemplate the 
possibility of a reconciliation with Greece. The good 
feeling which now exists between those Greeks and 
Bulgarians who are Ottoman subjects in Macedonia tends, 
no doubt, to pave the way for a political understanding 
between Athens and Sofia. A military compact between 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece has thus become more practi- 
cable than it formerly was; and, should this idea be 
realised, the capacity of the three States for resistance to 
Turkish aggression would be increased. 

But the chance of such an arrangement being made 
must not be exaggerated—and for the following reasons. 
Any possible military action by Greece against Turkey 
must encounter formidable obstacles. Even were the 
Greek army reorganised, its task would be complicated 
by the fact that the Greco-Turkish frontier is mountain- 
ous and difficult, while, on the other hand, the long Greek 
coast-line would everywhere be exposed to the fire of 
the Turkish fleet. It may be true that the Turkish iron- 
clads purchased in Germany would make little impression 
on English Dreadnoughts, but, opposed to Greek war- 
ships, they would prove incontestably superior. 

Turkey, then, would have little to fear from an attack 
by Greece. A combined attack by Servia and Bulgaria 
would clearly be more formidable; but we must not 
forget that, as Turkey would be supported by Germany, 
with its ally Austria-Hungary and its satellite Roumania, 
the Bulgarian army would probably be confronted by the 
Roumanians, while Servia would be exposed to the over- 
whelming onslaught of the Austro-Hungarian forces. 
For these reasons a military compact between Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Greece would prove an ineffectual counter- 
poise to the military expansion of modern Turkey. 

For Europe at large the reorganisation of the 
Turkish army involves serious consequences, whether 
from the point of view of the Triple Entente or from 
that of the Triple Alliance. Let us begin by stating that 
in no conceivable circumstances could the Turkish army 
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render active assistance to the Triple Entente. It is 
important that this truth should be clearly perceived, 
not only because the Turks are careful to conceal it, but 
because, as I have had personal opportunities of 
observing, they even go so far as to dangle before 
French eyes the possibility of the armed interference, at 
some future time, of the Ottoman Empire in favour of 
the Triple Entente. 

I have recently been engaged in Turkey on an enquiry 
which has given me the opportunity of conversing with 
Turks of various descriptions, men in the highest posi- 
tions, well qualified to speak; and I have been much 
struck by the fact that many of them have in substance 
propounded the following suggestion as one peculiarly 
acceptable in French eyes. ‘Let France but provide us 
with the funds which we require for the reorganisation 
of our army and our fleet ; when, thanks to your aid, we 
have at our disposal a formidable military machine, we 
shall be ready at the right moment, to cast the Turkish 
sword into the balance in favour of the Triple Entente.’ 

Now the reason for this persuasive attitude as regards 
France is a very simple one. It means that the Turkish 
military reorganisation is largely dependent on the 
continuance of French financial aid; but this seductive 
prospect ought not to impose upon any Frenchman who 
takes into account the political and military combinations 
which are possible on the Continent at the present time. 

Against what State could the forces of Turkey be 
directed in the interests of France and her allies, seeing 
that in this connexion the interests of France, England, 
and Russia are absolutely identical? It cannot be 
Greece, for deeply as Paris and London may regret the 
frequent political troubles at Athens, in no possible 
circumstances could the two Powers favour an attack by 
Turkey on the birthplace of our civilisation. It cannot 
be Bulgaria or Servia, for at St Petersburg, London, and 
Paris the advantage of promoting by all possible means 
the pacific development of the Balkan States is grasped 
more clearly every day; these interesting Slavonic 
populations form an important addition to the barrier 
which it is necessary to oppose to the growing pressure 
of the German race. 

To endeavour to employ the Ottoman forces against 
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Germany is obviously out of the question. Such a 
suggestion need only be mentioned to be dismissed. But 
what about the ally of Germany, Austria-Hungary? 
Would the interests of the Triple Entente be advanced if 
Turkey could be induced to make an attack upon that 
Power? I think not. In the first place, such an attack 
would be attended with great difficulty, in view of the 
fact that the Ottoman Empire and that of the Hapsburgs 
actually touch only at the extremity of the narrow neck 
formed by the Sandjak of Novi-bazar. In the next 
place—and this reason is more important—it is not in 
the interest of France, England, or Russia to seek the 
destruction of. Austria-Hungary at the very moment 
when a process of evolution is taking place within that 
Empire, and is bringing in its train changes which cause 
the liveliest anxiety at Berlin. Thanks, indeed, to this 
revolution, the Slavonic and Latin inhabitants of Austria 
and Hungary, numbering some 30,000,000 souls, who up 
to the present time have had no voice in the foreign 
policy of Vienna, are obtaining by a slow but irresistible 
process the rights which Germano-Magyar supremacy 
has hitherto denied them. 

Let us not be deceived by present appearances. It 
is true that Austria-Hungary is still the political satellite 
of Germany. But, when the Austro-Hungarian Slavs 
and Latins are able to speak at Vienna with the weight 
proportionate to their numbers, their influence must 
inevitably make itself felt in the foreign policy of the 
Hapsburg monarchy; and that influence must tend to 
render Austria-Hungary more independent of Berlin. 
We have, then, good reason for admitting that the 
greater the internal development of the various peoples 
which make up Austria-Hungary, the more cordial will 
be the relations between the Powers of the Triple 
Entente and the Hapsburg Empire. This being so, it 
would be the height of unwisdom to encourage an 
attack by Turkey on Austria-Hungary. 

It follows, then, that military co-operation between 
the Ottoman Empire and the Powers of the Triple 
Entente is impossible. On the other hand, between 
Turkey and Germany, the active member of the Triple 
Alliance, the case is altogether different. Germany 
exercises, as is well known, a preponderating influence 
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at Constantinople, and it might clearly be to her interest 
to incite Turkey to attack Servia or Bulgaria, the two 
Slav States whose growing strength inspires apprehension 
at Berlin. When we consider the relations of Turkey 
with Belgrade, and still more her relations with Sofia, 
we cannot doubt that the influence of Berlin at Con- 
stantinople might at any time give the signal for a 
sanguinary conflict in the Balkans ; and as both Bulgaria 
and Servia have been placed more or less under the gis 
of the Triple Entente, such a conflict might possibly be 
the first blow struck by Germany with the aid of Turkey 
at the Triple Entente itself. 

Against Russia, too, Germany might at any time 
direct the Turkish arms. The military power of the 
Ottoman Empire, with every advance in its development, 
threatens more and more openly the Empire of the Tsars. 
The reconstruction of the Turkish fleet will compel 
Russia to increase her naval expenditure in the Black 
Sea, and correspondingly to reduce her expenses in the 
Baltic; this in itself is a point gained in favour of 
Germany. The new redistribution of the Ottoman army 
involves for Russia the gravest consequences. The five 
Army Corps now being organised at Erzinjan, Erzeroum, 
Van, Mosul, Baghdad, will have the whole of Anatolia 
to draw upon for men and supplies. This means that, in 
the event of war, some 500,000 men will threaten Russia 
to the south of the Caucasus. 

At the instance of Germany, Turkey is taking practical 
steps with a view to such a contingency. I have been 
informed a‘ Constantinople, on excellent authority, that 
the Turks are forming at Erzeroum a reserve of 50,000 
rifles, which are to be distributed, should the occasion 
arise, among the Mussulmans of the Caucasus, with whom 
agents of the Young Turk party are already establishing 
relations. These Moslem subjects of Russia will there- 
upon, as irregular troops, render most valuable aid to 
the Turkish army, for they will be able, at the very 
beginning of a campaign, to spread insurrection in the 
heart of the Caucasus, always a hotbed of disaffection. 
It is at all events certain that, as the result of the con- 
tinuous reorganisation of the Turkish army in eastern 
Asia Minor, Russia will be compelled to give increased 
attention to her defences between the Black Sea and the 
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Caspian. It is not to be doubted, indeed, that it is 
Russia’s anxiety in this connexion which has to a large 
extent dictated the redistribution of troops recently 
ordered by the General Staff at St Petersburg. The obvious 
consequence of this new state of things is that, in the 
event of a general European conflict, the Russians will be 
compelled to withdraw from operations in Poland the 
200,000-300,000 men whom they will inevitably require 
to oppose the Turks in the Caucasus. 

It is obvious that, in the result, the Germans will reap 
the advantage, for they in their turn will be enabled to 
withdraw from their eastern frontier a corresponding 
number of troops, who will thus be set free to operate 
against France. It can therefore be shown by a simple 
chain of indisputable facts that Turkey’s new military 
organisation in eastern Asia Minor entails consequences 
of the utmost gravity on the Franco-German frontier. 
Now the problem of the defence of France is in a large 
measure the problem of the defence of England. Franco- 
British security is therefore seriously threatened by the 
disposition of the Ottoman forces. 

So much for possibilities in the next great European 
war. It is also plain that the presence of great masses 
of Turkish troops in eastern Asia Minor radically 
modifies—nay, has already modified—the character of 
the relations between Germany, England, Russia, and 
Turkey with reference to Persia and the Persian Gulf. 
As is well known, Turkey already occupies with a small 
body of troops the Persian district of Lake Urumiah. 
These troops were sent thither at the suggestion of the 
German Government, which persuaded the Turks—though 
little persuasion was necessary—that, if a partition of 
Persia was to take place, Turkey ought to secure her 
share. Russia saw clearly from what quarter the blow 
came; and, to guard against further difficulties, she 
entered into negotiations, as we know, at Potsdam, not 
with Turkey but with Germany. Thus we have the 
spectacle of Germany recognising the special interests 
of Russia in the north of Persia and, in exchange for 
certain concessions relating to the Baghdad railway, 
bartering, so to speak, the aid of her influence, direct or 
indirect, at Constantinople. 

That the contemplated increase in the Turkish forces 
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will eventually act to the prejudice of England in the 
Persian Gulf and to her position in southern Persia is so 
evident that it is needless to dwell upon this point. The 
part which the army corps of Damascus is to play is, from 
the English point of view, worthy of mention. The Turks 
believe that the presence of this well-organised force in 
the near neighbourhood of Egypt—it being part of their 
plan at a future date to unite Damascus with Egypt by 
a railway—cannot fail to exercise an encouraging effect 
on the Egyptian nationalist movement. Finally, France 
and England must face the possibility that, in a general 
conflict, Turkey might appear as the avowed ally of the 
Triple Alliance; and, in that case, the new Austrian 
fleet might well be employed in convoying Ottoman 
troops and in covering their landing in Egypt, Tunis, or 
Algeria. 

These suppositions, all of which are justified by actual 
facts, by practical political considerations, and by military 
possibilities, confront the Triple Entente with problems 
of extreme gravity. They must be faced without delay, 
and the more so when we consider that the influence 
of Berlin at Constantinople, both in foreign policy and 
military affairs, is more powerful than ever. There is 
nothing remarkable in this, for the Germans, in urging — 
the Turks to become once more a great fighting nation, 
give advice which is in harmony not only with traditional 
Turkish sentiment, but with the Turkish ambition to 
maintain supremacy over the rest of the Ottoman world. 
Under these conditions the promptings of Berlin have 
of necessity far more influence at the Sublime Porte than 
the more liberal counsels of London and Paris. 

Another calculation, equally accurate, which has 
been made at Berlin, consists in the assumption that 
the creation of a great Ottoman army would revive 
and intensify the desire of the Turks to strain every 
nerve in the cause of Panislamism. This reasoning, 
based on psychological grounds, has proved perfectly 
correct. The Panislamite tendencies of Turkey are in 
fact beginning to show themselves as the corollary of 
the theory of Turkish supremacy and of the ‘Turcising’ 
of the Ottoman Empire, which is one of the objects of 
the Young Turk party—a ‘Turcising, moreover, totally 
opposed to those constitutional principles which aim 
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at Ottomanism, that is, at the establishment of a state 
* of equality amongst the various nationalities. 

However that may be, the Powers which compose 
the Triple Entente must be prepared from the present 
time to face the consequences of a situation novel indeed, 
but not unlikely to be lasting. They are bound to face 
them, and that without delay, since each one of them, 
counting as it does among its subjects vast multitudes 
of Mussulmans, is peculiarly sensitive to the effects of 
the Panislamite movement. The Turks, of their own 
motion or at the prompting of Berlin, can indeed make 
use of the influence of the Commander of the Faithful 
against Russia in the Caucasus, in Persia, and in Central 
Asia; against England in the Persian Gulf, in Persia, 
in India, and in Egypt; against France in Tunis, in 
Algeria, in Morocco, and in Central Africa. 

Panislamism then, backed by the Turkish army, is in 
fact an extension of Pangermanism. Its threatening 
presence remains in time of peace a permanent instru- 
ment for exerting pressure on Russia, France, and 
England; and, in case of war, it might entail the most 
formidable consequences. When we consider the circum- 
stances under which German influence is exercised at 
Constantinople, we might compare Panislamism based 
on Turkish military power to a species of trident wielded 
by Berlin, a trident whose points can be aimed at one or 
other member of the Triple Entente in turn, or which, in 
case of a general conflict, can be aimed at all three 
Powers together. 

Such then, considered in their more important 
bearings, are the possible consequences of the creation 
of a powerful Turkish army, capable of becoming an 
instrument in the hands of German diplomacy. It is 
now the task of responsible statesmen in England, 
France, and Russia to appraise at its true value this new 
factor which has already upset, and in so unexpected a 
fashion, the balance of forces—an unstable balance 
indeed—which has hitherto regulated the affairs of the 
Old World. 


ANDRE CHERADAME. 
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Art. 9—A GREAT FRENCH SCHOLAR: LEOPOLD ” 
DELISLE. 


1. Etude sur la Condition de la Classe Agricole et l Etat 
de lV Agriculture en Normandie au Moyen Age (Evreux, 
1851); Catalogue des Actes de Philippe-Auguste (Paris, 
1856) ; Mémoire sur les Actes d Innocent III (Paris, 1857) ; 
Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Impériale 
[Nationale] (Paris, 1868-81); Mémoire sur U' Ecole calli- 
graphique de Tours au [X° siecle (Paris, 1885) ; Catalogue 
des Manuscrits des Fonds Libri et Barrois (Paris, 1888) ; 
Recherches sur la Librairie de Charles V (Paris, 1907) ; 
Recueil des Actes de Henri II concernant les Provinces 
francaises, tome I, Introduction (Paris, 1909); and 
many other works. By Léopold Delisle. 

2. Bibliographie des Travaux de M. Léopold Delisle. Par 
Paul Lacombe. Paris; Imprimerie Nationale, 1902. 


THE death of Léopold Delisle at a venerable age, in July 
1910, removed from the world of learning one of its 
brightest ornaments. For two-thirds of a century he 
never ceased to work; and his work was throughout of 
a rare quality, which in many ranges of it has not been 
surpassed. The amount of his output was not less 
extraordinary ; eight years before he died the list of his 
publications, small and large, reached a total of 1889, and 
his last years of retirement were perhaps even more 
prolific than his fifty-three years of official employment. 
Delisle began life with the ambition of being the historian 
of Normandy, and of writing the life of the ruler who 
made Normandy a French province. His duties as an 
assistant in the manuscripts department of the Biblio- 
théque Impériale led him from the study of records to 
that of manuscripts at large; and in this wider region 
he attained an eminence in which he had no rival. To 
Denifle, of the Vatican archives, he was ‘ the great master’; 
and this title would be willingly accorded to him by 
all other paleographers, even by those who are so much 
preoccupied in tracing out new lines of enquiry that they 
have scant leisure for praising the men who opened the 
way for them. 536 

But his eminence in the world of scholars was not 
due merely to his learning or to the use he made of it 
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in the profusion of his writings. Nor was it simply his 
position in a central library that caused him to be looked 
up to by a multitude of students. There have been 
famous scholars and admirable librarians who have 
passed away without leaving the sense of personal loss 
which has been felt at the death of Delisle, even by 
those who never met him. It was the dignity and charm 
of his character which showed in all his acts, and which 
penetrated into his writings. Always ready to help 
others whether by word or letter, he invariably treated 
scholars as friends and fellow-workers. No controversy 
could ruffle his temper or betray him into the smallest 
departure from the graceful courtesy which marked his 
style. He was as generous to the work of others as he 
was modest about his own. 

It is remarkable that, scholar as he was to the core, 
Delisle owed hardly anything to such training as he 
receivedin hisyouth. Born on October 24, 1826, in the little 
town of Valognes in the Cotentin, he was educated at a 
local school maintained by a Catholic brotherhood, where 
the instruction was confined within a modest range ; and, 
when he went to Paris to the Ecole des Chartes, he 
found the place in course of reorganisation and the 
classes cut down to weeks instead of months. He never 
had more than an elementary knowledge of Greek, and 
to the end of his life he could not read German or 
English with fluency. In later years he was wont to 
dwell on his debt to two scholars of an older generation 
—Duhérissier de Gerville, an old émigré living at 
Valognes, who initiated him in the art of reading and 
transcribing charters; and Benjamin Guérard, under 
whom he attended a hurried course of lectures at Paris, 
and who became his chief in the department of manu- 
scripts. These men may have given Delisle the stimulus 
and the initial guidance which he needed; but all the 
rest—the training and the method of scholarship—was 
acquired by his own indomitable energy and unwearied 
labour. 

At the beginning, as we have said, his interests lay in 
the history of Normandy. He spent all his holidays in 
exploring the various record collections and filling his port- 
folios with transcripts of charters. This was the journey- 
work by which he hoped to equip himself for the post 
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of Archivist of one of the departments. He was, in 
fact, on the point of being established at Rouen when 
Guérard called him back to Paris, and not long afterwards 
found him a place in the department of manuscripts 
at the Bibliothéque Impériale. This was in 1852. Under 
Guérard and then under Natalis de Wailly he served 
until 1871, when he became head of the department; in 
1874 he was entrusted with the entire charge of the 
Library—now the Bibliotheque Nationale—and held this 
post until he was summarily dismissed in 1905. His 
retirement at the age of 78 may have been desirable; 
but the way in which it was effected caused loudly- 
expressed indignation at the time among French scholars, 
and the act was openly attributed to political exigencies. 
Here it would be improper to say more than that, if 
advancing years made his administration of the Library 
a little inflexible and over-conservative, his intellectual 
‘powers showed no sign of abatement. It was a tragic 
coincidence that, on the very day on which he left the 
Library, he lost his wife, who had helped him in all his 
work,for forty-eight years. Delisle retired to Chantilly, 
where ‘he was joint-keeper of the Bibliothéque et Musée 
Condé, -he priceless bequest of the Duc d’Aumale to the 
French nation ; and there he betook himself with un- 
flinching courage to those studies in Norman history 
from which jhe had been distracted during more than 
half a century of official employment. His habit of 
strenuous labous: was too strong to be given up. In 1909, 
in his eighty-fourth year, he published, among other 
things, a quarto volume of nearly six hundred pages; 
and, though his eyes became dim, he continued to work 
until death came, in a moment, while he was conversing 
with a visitor on the subject of a second volume which 
he had nearly ready for the press, in the morning of the 
22nd of last July. 

A few weeks later there appeared in the ‘ Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Chartes’* a little paper by Delisle on a 
manuscript of St Hilary which may link his name with 
those of three great French scholars of the sixteenth 
century. Pierre Pithou was preparing for publication the 
historical fragments of St Hilary, when he died in 1596. 


* Vol. lxii, 3,4. Mai-Aofit 1910, 
Vol. 214.—No. 427, 2 K 
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His friend Nicolas Le Févre brought out the book and 
prefixed a dedicatory letter to Jacques Auguste de Thou, 
in which he described the manuscript and Pithou’s 


proposed edition of it: 


‘In quo certe illi hoc felicissime contigit, ut in publicandis 
duobus istis eximiis antiquitatis monumentis, fato interceptus, 
praeclare actam vitae fabulam illustriore fine veluti cygnea — 
cantione concluderet.’ 


Let us hope that in like manner the second volume of the 
‘ Acts of Henry II’ may soon be given to the world. 


Of Delisle’s work in the Bibliothéque Nationale little 
can be said here, for the administration of a great library 
is largely made up of technical details. When he was 
first appointed, the manuscript collections were in a 
deplorable state ; and no attempt had been made to print , 
a catalogue of them since 1744. He made it his business,’ 
not merely to go through and verify the earlier written 
inventories with the manuscripts themselves, and, ‘to 

systematise their classification, but to publish a complete 

series of brief lists of all the Latin manuscripts’ which 
were not included in the old catalogue, and of /all that 
had been added to the Library down to 1871, and of the 
French manuscripts down to 1875; these were/afterwards 
supplemented by an alphabetical catalogue fof accessions 
to both series down to 1891. When he’ passed to the 
charge of the entire Library, Delisle, as mht be expected 
from his previous studies, began by applying himself to 
the earliest productions of the printing press. He 
published in 1877 a catalogue of the books printed on 
vellum, and in 1881 a set of rules for the description of 
incunabula; and his minute knowledge of this intricate 
branch of bibliography is attested by many scholars by 
whom he was consulted. 

But the great problem that presented itself was the 
preparation of a general catalogue of printed books. 
There had been several attempts made from the middle 
of the nineteenth century to publish catalogues of selected 
sections of the library, but these had proved entirely 
unsatisfactory. Delisle determined to deal with the 
printed books as_a whole. He, : began tentatively by 
issuing periodical lists of new accessions. Then in 1891 
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he drew up a statement * in which he ‘ took stock’ of the 
entire collection. At last it was decided to separate the 
plan of the catalogue into three divisions, and to begin by 
publishing one under the names of authors. The first 
instalment of this general catalogue appeared in 1897. 
So great an undertaking could not be expected to make 
rapid progress, and even now not more than a third is 
printed. If the Paris Library has in this respect lagged 
far behind the British Museum, allowance must be made 
not only for the late date at which the catalogue of the 
former began to be printed, and for the mass of arrears 
arising from the deficiencies of the written catalogues, 
but also for the smaller size of the Library staff. Still, to 
have planned the scheme of a general catalogue, and to 
have made a start with it, is evidence of the vigour with 
which Delisle devoted himself to his official duties, even 
in departments which were not those of his chosen 
studies. 

For manuscripts formed the world in which he really 
lived ; and no notice of his work at the Library can omit 
reference to the acumen which he showed in exploring 
and bringing to light the thefts of Libri, and his success 
in restoring the stolen manuscripts to France. The 
long story, however, can here be only glanced at. Libri, 
a Florentine savant, had made his home in France and 
had received various distinctions under Louis-Philippe. 
Among other employments, he was made in 1841 secretary 
to a commission for preparing a catalogue of the libraries 
of the departments; and he used his position for the 
purpose of plundering them to an extent which, it must 
be admitted, indicates very lax supervision on the part of 
the librarians. He removed his spoil to London, and 
there, in all innocence, it was purchased by the late 
Earl of Ashburnham. Delisle was early on the trail. 
He made lists of the manuscripts entered in older 
catalogues, which he found to be absent or mutilated, 
and then he identified them with books in the catalogue 
of Lord Ashburnham’s manuscripts. Not long after the 
Earl’s death in 1878, his successor desired to dispose of 
the collection ; and it was only Delisle’s proof that 166 of 
the manuscripts had been stolen by Libri, combined with 


* Printed in the ‘ Bibliothéque de I’Kcole des Chartes,’ lii, 357-417. 
2K 2 
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most skilful diplomacy, that enabled him to recover 
the entire number in 1888. With them came a smaller 
collection of manuscripts pilfered from French libraries 
which had been purchased by Joseph Barrois and had 
then likewise passed into the hands of Lord Ashburn- 
ham. Delisle related his achievement, with his accus- 
tomed modesty, in the preface to the catalogue of the 
Libri and Barrois collections which he brought out 
almost immediately. 

But the works by which he is best known to scholars 
lay outside the sphere of his official duties. First among 
them we must place the three quarto volumes of the 
‘Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale,’ or, 
as it was after the first volume, ‘la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which appeared between 1868 and 1881. 
This was designed to be a systematic account of the 
formation of the Library; and, although in its earlier 
stages, through a pardonable inconsistency, Delisle 
included in it various manuscripts belonging to former 
kings which were not added to the existing Library until 
modern times, still, as the work advanced, it came to be 
a methodical history of continuous growth. The notices 
of each manuscript are models of lucid description and 
of penetrating criticism. The object was to ascertain 
whence the book came, who had been its previous owners, 
and what were its relations to other copies of the same 
work. Then the character of the handwriting was 
examined, and special attention was paid to the miniatures 
and other artistic features. The ‘Cabinet,’ it may be 
said, is almost as important as a contribution to the 
history of art as it is to that of paleography. Many 
years later Delisle detached from it the chapters relating 
to the splendid library of Charles V—which had indeed 
been only irregularly included, because it was appro- 
priated by John, Duke of Bedford, after the death of 
Charles VI, and only portions of it were recovered piece- 
meal in subsequent centuries; these chapters he greatly 
enlarged and published as a separate work in two 
volumes in 1907. 

Such a history as is presented in the ‘Cabinet,’ in- 
dispensable as it is to a thorough exploration of the 
contents of a library, takes us but part of the way to 
finding out where the manuscripts were actually written. 
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We know that Colbert’s great collection included large 
acquisitions from monastic libraries; and what the 
monasteries were is most carefully investigated in Delisle’s 
book. But even when we have established the provenance 
of the manuscript, we may be far from having shown 
where it was written. We have made a step in that 
direction, but we have not yet reached our goal. To 
take an illustration: the well-known Leofric Missal 
was given by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to the 
newly-founded Bodleian Library in 1602; that is one 
stage in the enquiry. But it was not written at 
Exeter. It was given to that church by Bishop Leofric 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, but it was 
written at the monastery of St Vedast at Arras. 

To go behind the modern collections and the ancient 
libraries to the actual place where the manuscript was 
written was a new line of enquiry. It was opened by 
Delisle in his classical memoir on the calligraphic school 
of Tours, which was published in the ‘Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions’ in 1885. In this he assembled 
a series of twenty-five manuscripts, now preserved in five 
different countries, all of which can be traced back to 
Tours and display a remarkable resemblance in their 
handwriting. The titles and chapter-headings are in 
capitals and uncials and half-uncials; the text is in a 
minuscule. Delisle pointed out with what extraordinary 
skill the transcribers copied the forms of capitals which 
they found in early manuscripts, how they introduced 
new features into the uncial and half-uncial hands, and 
how they established that beautiful minuscule which was 
one day to form the model for ‘roman’ type when 
printing was invented. One interesting result of the 
demonstration was to show that the English Alcuin, 
however powerful in his influence on the learned tradition 
of Tours, had no part in the creation of its school of 
calligraphy ; for otherwise there would be traces of 
the Anglo-Saxon hand. Delisle afterwards discovered 
another centre of manuscript production, which he 
localised in the provinces of Rheims and Sens; here the 
scribes adopted the new Frankish style of writing, but the 
illuminators followed English and Irish models. This 
pioneer work has led to a gradual reconstruction of the 
scriptoria of the Middle Ages at a critical time in the 
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history of writing; and the lines struck out by Delisle 
have been developed by younger paleographers, above 
all by the lamented Ludwig Traube of Munich. 

We have said that Delisle’s early tastes were for the 
searching of archives, the study of records. His interest 
in them never failed during all the years that he was 
employed at the Library; and he published a large 
number of papers bearing on the subject. In particular 
we should name the masterly accounts of the systems of 
the chanceries of Philip Augustus and of Innocent ITI. 
What he did for the documents of the French king will 
be mentioned in another connexion. The treatise on the 
acts of Innocent III is the first original contribution to 
papal ‘diplomatic’ since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Therein it was for the first time suggested that 
the Registers of Innocent at the Vatican were not the 
original act-books, but copies written out in a handsome 
form for preservation at a somewhat later date. Delisle 
conjectured this from a critical study of their contents ; 
he had never seen the books themselves. He was 
triumphantly confirmed when, after thirty years, Denifle 
published his own examination of the volumes. Delisle 
went on to give a detailed account of the distinguishing 
features of the documents of Innocent’s chancery, and of 
the special criteria of genuineness and spuriousness. He 
carefully described the chronological elements in them, 
so as to discriminate with certainty between the bulls of 
Innocent ITI and those of Innocent Iland Innocent IV. To 
assist this purpose he compiled a list of all the cardinals 
whose names are found attesting bulls, with the precise 
dates of time and place; and, to complete the apparatus, 
he drew up a full itinerary of the nineteen years of the 
pontificate. The whole treatise fills little more than a 
hundred pages of the ‘ Bibliothéque de Il’Ecole des Chartes’ 
for 1857 and 1858, but it involved the comparison of 
4300 documents. The work has never been superseded ; 
it remains the standard authority for the subject; and 
all that scholars ask for is that the documents and the 
chronology of other popes may be subjected to equally 
laborious and critical investigation. 

When, after half a century, Delisle was again at 
liberty to return to his early studies on Norman records, 
he determined to arrange the charters of Henry II 
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relative to his possessions in France. Now it is a well- 
known fact that, in spite of the wonderful regularity 
and precision of the productions of this king’s chancery, 
hardly any of his charters bear any date beyond that 
of the place where they passed the seal. Henry II was 
continually on the move; and neither Bishop Stubbs 
nor Mr R. W. Eyton was able to draw up an itinerary 
free from numerous and sometimes prolonged gaps. To 
combine the name of the place with those of the persons 
mentioned in the charter would as a rule only fix it 
within a limit of several years. It had, however, been 
noticed by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, so long ago as 
1837, that, whereas the king in the earlier part of his 
reign used the style ‘Rex Anglorum, Dux Norman- 
norum,’ ete., without any formula devotionis, towards 
the end of it he inserted the words Dei gratia. Delisle 
took up the suggestion and attempted to ascertain the 
date at which the grace was adopted. He came to 
the conclusion that the simple style could be proved 
to be in use until May 1172; and he found the grace 
to be imserted regularly from February 1173 onwards. 
As to the exact date it is impossible to speak confidently; 
but it is hard to resist the suggestion that the occasion 
for the change was the king’s reconciliation with the 
Church after the murder of St Thomas, either on 
May 21, 1172, when he received absolution, or on Septem- 
ber 27, when the purgation was publicly completed at 
Avranches.* 

Though the precise date was not established, Delisle 
had reduced the time of the change within very narrow 
limits. He had, however, in the pleasure of his discovery, 
allowed himself to stretch his proof too far. He had 
for the moment forgotten his own axiom that one can 
only argue with certainty from originals, and from 
originals drawn up in the royal chancery. He soon 
became aware of this lapse, and in the result laid down 
two principles of cardinal importance for the dating 
of the charters of all our kings from the Norman Con- 
queror to the introduction of precise dates under Richard I. 


. * The two dates are given by different chroniclers, and no chronicler 
(unless possibly Robert of Torigni) mentions both. The precision of their 
statements, however, seems to justify the view that the personal absolution 
was completed by a public ratification at a subsequent date, 
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The first was indeed no novelty, but it had been a good 
deal neglected. It is obvious that, in a matter of form, 
only originals can be appealed to with confidence. How 
insensibly might a transcriber omit France in the style 
of George III before 1801, or insert it in that of 
Edward III between 1360 and 1369! Copies are no 
evidence in a matter of this sort. The second principle 
was a new one, as applied to Anglo-Norman documents, 
though it had been long used with success in the criti- 
cism of the diplomas of the Emperors. It is based on the 
fact, which can be proved by paleographical evidence, 
that, when a religious house desired a confirmation of 
its charter, possibly with the inclusion of an additional 
grant of property, the deed was very often drawn up 
by a member of the house, and then submitted to the 
king for the affixion of the seal. At least one instance 
will show us how the witnesses were then added in a 
chancery-hand to a document written in a set book- 
hand. In such cases the scribe had to use such materials 
as were available. He might adopt the phrases of an 
earlier king, such as Henry I, or he might imitate the 
calligraphy of a papal bull. But his formule could 
never be taken as evidence against the usage attested 
by originals undoubtedly written in the chancery.* 

This controlling of diplomatic by palwography 
opened a new phase in the criticism of Anglo-Norman 
charters; and with the extended use of photographs it 
may be expected to lead to fruitful results. Delisle 
became more and more convinced of its value. He 
secured photographs of about 320 originals of Henry II's 
charters, but he lamented their disparity with the 
total number preserved, which he computed at 2070. 
Still more did he regret the almost entire disappearance 
of the smaller charters, the writs, mandates, and 
precepts, which must have been a hundred times as 
numerous. Maitland has dwelt on the importance of 
the judicial writ, which came in under Henry and 
formed the leading characteristic of English medieval 


* One irregularity which was noted by Delisle seems capable of explana- 
tion. The Norman dukes, it is known, styled themselves ‘Dei gratia’; 
and this may explain the appearance of the formula in a charter, written in 
a definitely chancery hand, which was passed probably within three months 
of Henry’s coronation. See the ‘English Historica] Review,’ xxiii, 83 (1908), 
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law. Delisle was concerned with the writ as an instru- 
ment of general administration, particularly for financial 
purposes. He showed what evidence we have for the 
issue of these writs, in tens and even hundreds of 
thousands, but confessed that hardly any of them have 
been preserved. When the collection of the documents 
of Henry II which occupied his last years is published, 
we shall know whether he succeeded in discovering more 
of them. As yet we have only his introductory volume 
of 589 pages, a wonderful monument to the energy and 
intellectual vigour of a veteran of eighty-three. 


Delisle owed his European reputation to his work in 
bibliography and diplomatic. Yet in one sense he was 
always an historian first and a bibliophile afterwards ; 
he never ceased to bring the weight of his wide learning 
to bear upon his work, with the result that his most 
technical studies are a real contribution to history. It 
may be said of him, as Lord Acton said of Boehmer, that 
he raised drudgery to the rank of a fine art. However 
minute the problem might be, however limited its scope, 
Delisle saw it in relation to the whole field of medieval 
knowledge. Hence his work is always to the point. 
There is no waste, so that the distinction between big 
work and little work ceases to exist; all is informed with 
a peculiar quality, like the work of a great surgeon, who 
is neat and unflurried without pettiness. Enthusiasm 
gave direction to this method. Delisle was never a mere 
antiquary. The portrait prefixed by M. Lacombe to his 
bibliography of the scholar’s writings has something of 
the strength and alertness of Victor Hugo; it shows the 
face of a vigorous man of letters, who might easily have 
been either a poet or a man of business. 

Yet no antiquary of the most limited interests ever 
allowed himself so few distractions. After the interrup- 
tion of his studies at the Ecole des Chartes, he worked 
steadily through the years of the Second Republic and 
the coup détat; and he continued to pour out articles and 
reviews during 1870 and 1871. The excitement of the 
period was a brief glimpse, ‘for a short half-hour,’ of ‘a 
magnificent psalter which, I discovered, had been made 
for Ingeborg of Denmark.’ But, if his interests were in 
the Middle Ages, they were none the less organised and 
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controlled. The boy who had been stupefied by the 
‘encyclopzedic vastness of the ‘Speculum Naturale’ was 
possessed by no parochial passion. 

- Delisle was a great historian who wrote no great 
history. His knowledge was for him an instrument in 
the interpretation of manuscripts. All his chief histori- 
cal work, in the stricter sense, belongs to his earlier 
years; and, with the exception of his thesis on the 
Norman revenues, it is not his most successful writing. 
The well-known study on the Norman peasantry * is, for 
example, an excellent preliminary sifting of the evidence, 
but is not, and was not intended to be, a good piece of 
economic history. It is overburdened, lacks chrono- 
logical sequence, and is not determined by a regard for 
economic problems. It was in the presentation of 
historical material that Delisle excelled; he was less 
interested in the use to which the material could be put. 
His style was brief, clear, emphatic, or occasionally 
gravely whimsical, as in the early essay on the rouleaux 
des morts ; it sometimes possesses a dry charm, as in the 
‘Souvenirs de jeunesse’ which he prefixed to one of his 
latest books, the beautiful ‘ Recherches sur la librairie de 
Charles V’ (1907). It was always virile, convincing, 
courteous, without a trace of pedantry. The introduc- 
tions to his collections of charters or other documents 
especially useful to historians are models of their kind ; 
and the work itself was at once accepted even in Ger- 
many as an example of what such work should be. 

The ‘Cartulaire Normand’ (1852), the ‘Catalogue des 
Actes de Philippe-Auguste’ (1856), the unfinished ‘ Recueil 
des Actes de Henri II’ (1909), are, like an increasing 
amount of ‘similar work in France, of final authority. 
So far as labour of this kind can accomplish the task, the 
ground has been swept clean. The gleaners will have 
little to do. The work is, of course, not flawless. Mr 
Howlett has rightly questioned the complete accuracy of 
Delisle’s analysis of the library used by the Norman 
chronicler, Robert of Torigny; Mr Round has been able 
to correct a few blunders in the criticism of Henry II’s 
charters; some years ago M. Boissonade pointed out a 


* «tudes sur la condition de la classe agricole et I’état de l’agriculture 
en Normandie au moyen age’ (1851, reissued 1903). 
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curious genealogical error in the note upon the chron- 
ology of the Counts of La Marche. And doubtless there 
are other blemishes in this output of sixty-three years. 

When Delisle, at the age of thirty-one, was elected a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions (1857), he had 
already made a place for himself as the future historian 
of medieval Normandy and of the reign of Philip 
Augustus. His work at the Bibliothéque Nationale pre- 
vented the fulfilment of the hopes which his friends had 
formed. In 1864 he published the collection of thirteenth 
century judgments delivered at the Norman Exchequer ; 
forty years later, in 1904, appeared the edition of St 
Louis’s inquests,* with a remarkable introduction upon 
the administrative divisions of Normandy after the 
French conquest ; finally the old man was able in 1909 
to redeem the promise of a lifetime by the publication 
of the introductory volume of his work on Henry II’s 
charters, to which we have already referred. 

All this work is of the same order as the careful 
studies of French and Norman documents which appeared 
before 1857. Delisle left it to others to build upon the 
foundations so laboriously laid. Yet, just as the student 
desirous of solving a problem of English medieval 
history would begin by reading what Stubbs had to say 
about it, so, if his interests lie in French or Norman 
sources of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, he would 
turn first of all to the bibliography of Delisle’s writings. 
It is unwise to presume that he has left any point un- 
touched. Two or three years ago a local antiquary took 
the trouble to copy some Furness charters from the 
chartulary of Savigny, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
ignorant of the fact that Delisle had communicated them 
to the British Archzological Association in 1851. The 
extraordinary labours of these early years are indeed a 
link between the revival of Norman studies after the 
Napoleonic wars and the recent collaboration of French, 
English and American scholarship. 

The late Professor Maitland has described in this 
Review { how the forgotten discoveries of Spelman and 
Selden have been taken up and extended after two 


* In the ‘ Recueil des historiens de France,’ xxiv, part i (1904). 
+ In an article on ‘The Laws of the Anglo-Saxons,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
No. 399 (July 1904), 
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centuries by German scholars. The closely-connected 
studies in Anglo-Norman institutions have had a still 
less continuous history. The work of German scholars 
was carried forward by Stubbs and, in the great field of 
law, by Maitland ; but, with a few exceptions, English and 
French students have worked in unnatural isolation. 
Nothing seems more obvious than the necessity for the 
comparative study of Norman and Anglo-Norman law, 
of English, Norman and Gascon records, of French and 
Norman and Angevin institutions. For more than a 
century the Norman conquerors of England had continued 
to regard Normandy as their home; under the guidance 
of Angevin counts their dominions had been welded into 
a federation of feudal states in which Bordeaux, Poitiers, 
Dublin were cardinal points. Yet, for lack of material 
of a more concrete kind, the historical imagination, even 
in the great mind of Stubbs, hardly got a glimpse of this 
fruitful field of enquiry. 

The problem of Norman origins seemed (as it still 
seems) insoluble; the Norman and Angevin chroniclers 
were unsatisfactory and elusive in comparison with such 
an official annalist as Roger of Howden; at first sight 
the machinery of the Norman Exchequer and of Angevin 
administration did not correspond to that of the English 
Exchequer and of Anglo-Norman administration. The 
narratives of the numerous writers upon Norman history 
who lived at the beginning of last century—Goube, 
Liequet, Duncan and others—were not very helpful. 
Even Lappenberg and Palgrave had to rely in the main 
upon chroniclers whose value is still contested, and some 
of whom have not yet been adequately edited. Hence 
scholars passed over Norman history after 1066 in silence, 
and leaped from Frankish charters and capitularies to the 
pages of Glanvil and Bracton in their interpretation of 
Anglo-Norman feudalism. Only two men perceived what 
a comparative study of English and Norman records 
could teach. One of these was the English antiquary, 
Thomas Stapleton, whose ‘Observations on the Great 
Rolls of the Exchequer in Normandy’ were published in 
1840 and 1844. The other was young Delisle. 

After the Napoleonic war the literary interests of the 
French were largely directed to England. The liberal 
revival found poetic material in the career of Cromwell 
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and political lessons in English institutions. The work 
of the historian Thierry anticipated the greater work of 
Palgrave and Freeman. Englishmen, on the other hand, 
felt the curiosity of the antiquary. Travel in France was 
resumed with an energy which was intensified by previous 
restraint. Anderson, Cotman and Dibdin directed the 
attention of French, and especially of Norman, scholars 
to the archeological treasures all about them.* The 
Abbé de la Rue, Auguste le Prévost, and Charles de 
Gerville, the last of whom had spent a youth of exile in 
England, took the lead in a revival of Norman studies. 
Le Prévost was undoubtedly the greatest of these scholars ; 
his edition of Ordericus Vitalis, completed by Delisle, 
will long continue to be one of the main sources of 
Norman and Anglo-Norman history in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. It was a Norman again, M. de Gerville, 
who, as we have noted above, had the distinction of intro- 
ducing Delisle to the world of letters, and making him 
acquainted with Guérard and the chief medievalists of 
the Paris of that day. 

Delisle’s historical interests, no less than his duties at 
the Bibliothéque, brought him into touch with English 
records and English scholars. Other French scholars, 
also, were leading the way. At this time, Francisque 
Michel was commencing those long, if at times inaccurate 
and ill-directed, labours which made him familiar to 
Scottish and English students half a century ago ;f it is 
also worthy of note that Delpit and Champollion-Figeac 
were describing the fruits of old and new researches 
among English records. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century the scientific study of French history, of which 
we have such noble monuments in Dom Bouquet’s 
‘Recueil des historiens de France,’ and in the official 
edition of the Ordonnances, received encouragement 
from the ministers of Louis XV, Machault and Bertin. 


* Passy, in ‘Bulletin de la Société des antiquaires de Normandie,’ xxii, 
163 ; Prentout, in ‘Revue de synthése historique,’ xix, 67. 

t+ The following publications by Francisque Michel may be mentioned 
in this connexion: ‘Rapports sur les anciens monuments de lhistoire et 
de la littérature de la France, qui se trouvent dans les bibliothéques de 
l’Angleterre et de 1l’Ecosse’ (1838); ‘Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, recueil 
d’extraits d’ecrits relatifs a l’histoire de Normandie et d’Angleterre 
pendant les xi* et xii* siécles’ (Rouen, 1836); the first volume of the Gascon 
Rolls (1885), 
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The work upon the Ordonnances involved a search in 
English archives for the French records which, it was 
supposed, had been captured during the struggle between 
Philip Augustus and Richard I, and especially during the 
great wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
With this object the distinguished scholar Bréquigny 
was sent to England in 1764.* Bréquigny did not succeed 
in his quest, but he brought back with him a rich collection 
of extracts from other sources. After lying neglected 
for seventy years, much of this material was published 
by Champollion-Figeac between 1839 and 1847. During 
the same period, between 1843 and 1847, Delpit was at 
work upon his ‘Documents francais conservés en 
Angleterre, the result of an enquiry similar to that 
entrusted to Bréquigny. 

These publications had no very special bearing upon 
the subjects which were beginning to interest Delisle, 
but they may well have helped to direct his attention 
to the more important work of Stapleton and Duffus 
Hardy, which had recently appeared in England. In his 
report upon the results of his mission, Bréquigny had 
dwelt upon the riches of the great collection of Norman, 
Gascon and ‘ French’ Rolls upon which the clerks of the 
Anglo-Norman and later English chancery had tran- 
scribed the official acts of the English kings. The genea- 
logical material contained in these rolls had long been 
legal evidence in the French courts; but an account of 
their contents was available only in the very defective 
catalogue edited by Thomas Carte in 1743. Here again 
Bréquigny’s observations bore no fruit for more than 
seventy years. Then in 1835 Duffus Hardy made a 
start in the publication of these invaluable records, and 
edited some of the Norman Rolls. Five years later 
Stapleton issued for the Society of Antiquaries the first 
volume of the extant rolls of the Norman Exchequer, 
with his preliminary observations. The work was 
finished in 1844. Delisle fastened upon it, and chose, as 
the subject of his thesis for the diploma of archiviste 
paléographe at the Ecole des Chartes, the public revenues 


* For Bréquigny’s mission see the preface to Champollion-Figeac’s 
‘Lettres des rois, reines et autres personnages’ (1839), vol. i, and Hardy’s 
preface to the ‘Rotuli Normanniae’ (1835), vol. i. Compare also Wolf,. 
‘ Kinfiihrung in das Studium der neueren Geschichte’ (1910), pp. 683, 684, 
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of Normandy in the twelfth century. The greater part 
of this essay was published between 1849 and 1852; and 
other studies of French and Norman history, of much 
importance for the criticism of English records and 
institutions, appeared rapidly during the next few years. 

The work of Stapleton and Delisle seems to have 
received little attention in England. When, a few years 
later, scientific enquiry into the history of English institu- 
tions was resumed, it was directed, as we have seen, by 
German influences. The inconsequent method adopted 
by Stapleton in his learned introductions was, no doubt, 
partly to blame for this neglect ; but the real cause lay 
in the uncertainty of the subject. The records edited by 
Hardy and Stapleton were confined to a few scattered 
years between 1180 and 1203; the history of Norman 
administration before the reign of Henry II was still a 
blank ; and the scientific study of charters, by which the 
casual indications of later rolls could be interpreted, was 
hardly understood in England. If the work of Stapleton 
had little influence upon English historical studies, the 
obscure labours of an unknown Norman scholar were 
doomed to lie unnoticed from the outset. The fame 
which Delisle acquired later in England as a palzo- 
grapher and bibliophile was more than bright enough to 
dim the importance of his work as an historian. 

During the last twenty years, French scholars have 
done much to continue the work of Delisle. The close 
comparative study of those events and forms of govern- 
ment which were common to the medieval history of 
France and of England was resumed by M. Charles Bémont 
in his biography of Simon de Montfort (1884). The Earl 
of Leicester was, in a sense, the centre of Anglo-French 
relations in the Middle Ages. By birth he linked the 
society of France to that of England; his political career 
influenced the history of Gascony hardly less than it 
influenced the history of England; he stands midway in 
time between the Angevin Empire and the Hundred 
Years’ War; and his administration of the remnant of the 
great duchy which Eleanor of Aquitaine had brought to 
Henry II had much to do with the disaffection which 
first encouraged France in the long struggle against 
England. Thus M. Bémont’s book, which treated a 
familiar subject from this point of view, broke new 
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ground. It has been followed by many important studies 
of similar value to the English student, such as M. Petit- 
Dutaillis’ book on the reign of Louis VIII (1894), M. 
Berger's life of Blanche of Castile (1895), M. Gavrilovitch’s 
study of the Treaty of Paris (1899), and M. Déprez’s study 
of the causes of the Hundred Years’ War (1902). Above 
all, M. Bémont has been inspired to take up the work 
commenced by Francisque Michel in 1885, and, in a more 
scholarly manner, to edit the Gascon Rolls (1896-1906). 

With this classical achievement we are brought back 
to labours similar to those of Delisle. Years ago, a 
Poitevin scholar, Bardonnet, sought in vain for official 
memorials of Richard’s and John’s government in 
Aquitaine; if any documents corresponding to the 
Norman Rolls ever existed,* they have been lost. Their 
disappearance adds to the value of the Gascon Rolls; and 
thanks to M. Bémont, it is possible to reconstruct the life 
of Gascony in the thirteenth century, as Stapleton and 
Delisle, with their successors, enable us to reconstruct the 
life of the Duchy of Normandy. Finally, a little crowd of 
specialists, since Delisle began his studies on Normandy, 
has begun to restore the picture of the English occupation 
in France during the early fifteenth century. 

The results of these manifold labours are not yet clear ; 
but English scholarship and English history have already 
felt their influence in a hundred ways. The habit of 
comparison has been formed. The Anglo-Saxon gesith has 
been invited to show his relationship to the tenant of a 
Frankish benefice; at the other end of the Middle Age, 
learned critics are disputing about the interplay of the 
curvilinear and flamboyant styles of architecture. And 
just as Maurer and Brunner brought English constitu- 
tional history into the circle of Germanic studies, so, 
when the tale is told, it will be found that Delisle and, 
later, M. Bémont were the source of this new movement 
in historical learning. 


* The enquiries made at the command of Alphonse of Poitiers in the 
middle of the thirteenth century seem to point to the existence of Exchequer 
records in Poitiers during the Angevin period. 
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Art. 10.—RECIPROCITY BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1. Tariff Regulations between the United States and 
Canada. Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau, 1911. 

2. Canadian Reciprocity. Washington: Government 
Printing Bureau, 1911. 

3. Special Message of the President of the United States. 
January 26, 1911. 


On January 21 of the present year a reciprocal trade 
agreement was drawn up by representatives of the 
Executive Government of the United States and by two 
Ministers of the Cabinet of Canada with a view to 
instituting a partial measure of Free Trade between these 
two countries. It was understood that the agreement 
was to be submitted in its entirety to the Parliament of 
Canada and to the Congress of the United States, and to 
become law on the adoption of concurrent legislation, 
framed in accordance with its terms. Important as this 
measure is from the point of view of trade, it is widely 
believed, in Canada at least, that the measure has other 
bearings of a social and political character which give it 
a peculiar significance. 

Nor is the importance of the measure confined to its 
effect upon Canada alone. It is at least open to question 
whether the conclusion of the agreement, by serving to 
unite more closely the Canadian economic system with 
that of the United States, may not prove to have an 
adverse effect upon the economic consolidation of the 
British Empire, which is viewed by many people as the 
most natural path towards permanent Imperial unity. 
Whatever, therefore, one may think of the advisability 
of the Reciprocity proposal, it is obvious that it is a 
matter every detail of which should be closely considered, 
and the consequences of which, both commercial and 
political, should be weighed as accurately as possible. 

The relations of the British North American provinces 
to the United States have always constituted for those 
communities a subject of national preoccupation. 
Situated, as is British North America, in close proximity 
to a community of kindred speech and kindred social 
organisation, which surpasses it enormously in popula- 
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tion, resources, and political power, and separated from 
this community by a frontier which for the most part, is 
erected in defiance of geography, it.is only natural. that 
the relation of these provinces towards the United States 
should have formed, from the very origin, the —— 
of their political outlook. 

Ever since the American Republic was founded, the 
Canadian provinces have had a. standing invitation to 
amalgamate their fortunes with their neighbours to the 
south. The articles of Confederation of 1777 expressed 
this invitation in formal terms; and since that day, 
although the suggestion has never been officially 
reiterated by any American Government, the path has 
always been left open for the Canadian provinces to 
become States of the American Union. The history. of 
these provinces, in their attitude towards the Republic, 
shows periods of alternating attraction and repulsion. 
The American Revolution of 1776 found Canada (at that 
time almost entirely French and guided by the land- 
owning gentry and the clergy) strongly averse from union. 
The same temper was shown again during the second war 
with England in 1812. But in the troubled days of error 
and adversity that preceded the rebellion of Papineau 
and Mackenzie in 1837, the very existence of the separate 
British communities appeared doubtful and uncertain. 
The poverty of Canada stood in contrast at once with the 
rising prosperity of the new nation to the south, and with 
the immense resources of its own unbroken hinterland. 
The Canadian settlers seemed to be starving in the midst of 
plenty ; and the will-o’-the-wisp of Republican liberty shed 
a false but alluring light before the eyes of a depressed 
and discontented people. 

The union of the Canadas in 1840 and even the 
institution of responsible government did not entirely 
alter the prospect or remove the grievance. In the 
abrogation of the British preference in 1846 the troubles 
of Canada seemed to reach their climax and to render a 
separate economic existence no longer either possible or 
desirable. It is perhaps hardly to be wondered at that 
in those days the idea of annexation to the United States 
was welcomed by many people in Canada as the proper 
means of achieving commercial union and the prosperity 
which it would bring. The annexation petition signed 
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in. 1849. by hundreds of leading citizens in Montreal is 
evidence of the close connexion between matters of trade 
and the development of political institutions. 

_ It was in order to counteract these political tendencies 
by applying an economic palliative that the first steps 
were taken towards initiating .closer trade relations 
between Canada and the United States. The Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854, negotiated by Lord Elgin, was the direct 
result of hard times and of the commercial necessities of 
a community unable to stand by itself. The relation of 
this treaty to the present movement should be carefully 
explained. Reciprocity was advocated in 1854, not as 
leading towards annexation, but as the only means of 
salvation against it. Lord Elgin’s arrangement was 
adopted by means of an executive treaty which was 
afterwards ratified by the legislatures of the two 
countries. Its schedules referred only to natural 
products, which were henceforth to move free of duty in 
either direction across the frontier ; and it contained no 
express reference (whatever may have been the expecta- 
tions of either nation as to its future development) to 
articles in manufactured form. It was concerned, more- 
over, with other matters besides trade. It gave to each 
community the right of fishing in the coastal waters of 
the other ; and it accorded to the United States the right 
of navigation on the St Lawrence and the canals of 
Canada, and to British subjects the right of navigation 
on Lake Michigan. These features render it impossible 
in the present juncture to draw a close parallel between 
the old Reciprocity Treaty, its origin and effects, and the 
proposal now under contemplation. 

. Nor can we draw any sound inference as | to the 
probable economic results of the present Reciprocity 
arrangement from the history of the treaty. of 1854. 
The adoption of that measure was followed indeed by a 
notable increase of trade between the. United States and 
the British provinces. In the year 1854 the imports from 
the latter into the United States were valued at $8,784,412, 
and the imports into British North America from the 
United States at $26,115,132. In the first year of. the 

operation of the treaty these imports had increased 
respectively to $15,118,289 and $34,362,188. From that 
time until the expiration of the arrangement in 1866 
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there was a very great and almost continuous increase 
of mutual trade. It has, moreover, been a subject of 
frequent comment that the balance of trade, which until 
about 1860 had stood strongly in favour of the United 
States, was gradually deflected until, in the last three 
years of the operation of the treaty, it was in favour of 
the Canadian provinces. But the circumstances of the 
case were such that we can draw from these figures no 
definite conclusion as to the probabilities of the present 
situation. Even before the advent of the treaty, trade 
between the two countries had been steadily growing; 
and, after the expiration of the treaty, it rapidly 
recovered from the shock. In 1873 the value of Canadian 
imports from the United States amounted to $45,193,042, 
a figure never reached before. 

The operation of the treaty was complicated and its 
economic bearing radically disturbed by the outbreak of 
the American Civil War, which naturally created an 
enormous demand for the products of Canada to supply 
the gap occasioned by the diminishing production of the 
United States. The treaty had been drawn for a period 
of ten years (1855-1865), after which it might be termi- 
nated on a year’s notice from either party. The termina- 
tion of the treaty, when it came, was due less to economic 
than to political reasons. Both sides were dissatisfied 
with the details of its operation; but the main reason 
was found in the international ill-feeling engendered by 
the Civil War, inasmuch as the people.of the Northern 
States considered that Canada had been made the basis 
of sympathetic support and of active intrigue in favour 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

From 1866 down to the present time reciprocal trade 
relations between the two countries were never renewed. 
The British North American provinces were formed into 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867. After twelve years of 
existence under a tariff whose schedules aimed rather at 
obtaining revenue than protecting industry, Canada, 
under the leadership of Sir John A. Macdonald and his 
Conservative associates, adopted (in 1879) the system of 
high protection from which it has never seriously de- 
parted. This system was not meant in its origin as a 
denial of the possible benefit of the measure of reciprocal 
trade on the lines of the earlier arrangement. Indeed, 
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from Confederation onwards, repeated efforts were made 
for a renewal of Reciprocity by both the political parties 
of Canada during a period of some twenty years. After 
the failure of the last of these negotiations, made by the 
Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1897, the Reciprocity 
question, so far as Canada was concerned, may be said to 
have fallen asleep. The practical acceptance of high 
protection by the Liberal party, the adoption and exten- 
sion of the British Preference, the rising trade and general 
prosperity of the country, and the prominence enjoyed 
by the question of closer Imperial unity as a consequence 
of the South African War, and of still more recent 
developments in regard to Imperial safety and defence 
—all of these things seemed to most people in Canada to 
have relegated Reciprocity with the United States to the 
political issues of the past. Within the last two years, 
however, circumstances conspired to bring it again to 
the front, this time mainly because of the peculiar needs 
and development of the American, rather than the 
Canadian, economic system. 

The United States had found itself under a system of 
high protection as the result of the tariff duties of the 
Civil War. The system, accepted at first with something 
like reluctance, became established as a part of the 
national economy. From 1890 onwards one of the two 
great political parties, the Republicans, accepted Protec- 
tion, not as a transient expedient, but as a regular and 
declared framework of the national economic life. Their 
opponents, the Democrats, found themselves, in their 
brief tenure of power under President Cleveland, unable 
seriously to alter this system. The Wilson tariff of 1894 
lowered certain duties, but left the principle of Protection 
untouched. The restored Republicans nailed high pro- 
tection to the mast in the Dingley tariff of 1897. Under 
this system, right or wrong, the industries of the United 
States grew to greatness, and the country appeared very 
prosperous. But during the last few years the situation 
has been materially altered. The general rise of prices, 
amounting to at least 25 per cent. in the last ten years, 
the increased cost of living, and the cry of the consumer 
for relief, added a new factor to national politics in 
the United States. 

At the election of 1908 the Democrats declared openly 
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for the elimination of the protective principle from the 
tariff. Even the Republicans expressed themselves in 
favour of tariff revision, with the general idea that the 
lowering of the duties on certain staple articles might 
relieve the position of the consumer without seriously 
impairing the protected industries themselves. This 
revision was attempted in the Aldrich Tariff Act of 1909; 
but any serious lowering of duties proved impossible. 
The ‘interests’ were too strong. There was a ‘cut’ in 
the rate of lumber from $1-00 to 50 cents per thousand 
feet; there were reductions on boots and shoes from 
25 to 15 per cent., on bituminous coal from 67 cents to 
45 cents a ton, on agricultural implements from 20 to 15 
per cent.; but the great bulk of the protective duties 
were found standing upright after the storm of agitation 
had passed. It was evident to all that the United States 
was wedded to Protection, and that the union, if no 
longer marked by the raptures of the honeymoon, was 
accepted as a firm and enduring covenant. In the mean- 
time the voice of the consumer was still heard erying 
vainly in the wilderness. 

‘It ‘was this situation which led the Executive of the 
United States to turn towards reciprocal arrangements 
with Canada as the palliative for conditions which could 
not be relieved by the direct lowering of duties. A 
natural opening of the discussion was found in the fact 
that the Tariff Law of 1909 had imposed maximum duties 
as a penalty for hostile discrimination. The question 
arose whether Canada, by its maintenance of the British 
preference, would be liable to this penalty. - Certain 
conferences held with a view to ascertaining whether 
the threatened blow could be diverted by any concessions 
on the part of Canada, paved the way for Reciprocity 
negotiations. Two special representatives were despatched 
to Ottawa by the American Department of State. Their 
consultation with the Dominion Cabinet was followed 
by the visit (January 7, 1911) of two Canadian Cabinet 
Ministers to Washington. 

In the meantime certain developments in ‘Canadian 
politics inclined the Dominion Government towards a 
reconsideration of its tariff policy. The farmers of 
Western Canada had become restive under a tariff 
aystem whose advantages, they thought, accrued mainly 
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to the manufacturers of the East. An enormous delega- 
tion of the Grain Growers Association visited Ottawa 
to ask for a lowering of duties in their behalf. It was 
in these circumstances that the negotiations at Washing- 
ton, which were entirely confidential in character, were 
carried on. There was but little expectation in Canada 
that they would result in any reciprocal arrangements 
of an extensive character; and, while undoubtedly a 
large part of the Canadian people were delighted at the 
announcement that was presently made, it can safely be 
said that it came as a matter of great surprise to all 
except a very narrow circle. 

‘The general contents of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment may be described as follows. In the first place a 
large number of articles (set forth in Schedule ‘ A’ of the 
document) are to be admitted free of duty from either 


TABLE I. 


Leading articles under Schedule ‘A’ of the Reciprocity Compact to be 
admitted free. 


Present U.S. Duty. Present Canadian | Duty. 


27% per cent. 25 per cent. 
{se or, if worth over 25 
25 cent. id 
\g1°50 each 14 cents a pound 
25 cents a bushel 12 cents a bushel 
10 ” ” 
15 ” 
$2 a ton 
25 cents a bushel 20 cents a bushel 
40 cents a barrel 
25...., $1 per 100 Ibs. 
6 cents a pound 3 cents a pound 


5 cents a dozen 3 cents a dozen 
ty 1 cent a pound 


4 cent per cubic foot no duty 


‘Timber (hewn or 
squared) 

Lumber . | $1°25 per M feet 

Tin plates. :. 1*2centapound | 5 per cent. 


‘Type-castin and type- 

30 per cent. 200 
Barbed fencing wire . | 2 cent a pound no duty - - 
Pulp, ground . :99 ” a8 per cent. 
Pulp, chemical . 8 »» ” : ” 
ee from #; to ,% cent a| 15 per cent. to 25 per, 
_, value of 4 cents a ay cent 


Article. : 
Hogs.i2 
Wheat. 
Oats . 2 
Barley. 
Apples. 
Butter 
‘Cheese 
Fish... 
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country into the other. The list is composed almost 
entirely of natural products, the most important items 
of which are set forth in Table I, which shows also 
the American and Canadian duties actually imposed 
at present. 

It will be noticed that a few of the articles mentioned 
near the bottom of the table are articles of manufacture. 
Of extreme importance is the question of the terms on 
which wood-pulp is to be relieved of the duty which it 
now bears. It will be shown presently that this item is 
perhaps the most important of all the commodities with 
which the new trade arrangement is concerned; and it 
goes without saying that the point of interest is the 
admission of this article into the markets of the United 
States rather than into those of Canada. At the present 
time pulp-wood—that is to say, the wood from which 
pulp is made—is admitted free of duty into the United 
States. The Dominion of Canada, as such, places no bar 
upon its export. But two of the Canadian provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, which have enormous forests suit- 
able for paper-making, impose a special tax upon wood 
that is cut from the Crown Lands of the province for 
export out of the Dominion. The Crown Lands include 
the vastly larger part of the forest areas. The proposed 
arrangement provides that Canadian pulp and Canadian 
paper (worth not more than 4 cents a pound) shall be 
admitted free of duty to the United States, on the 
condition that no export charge of any kind shall be 
imposed on such paper or pulp, or on the wood used in 
the manufacture thereof. 

Following on this part of the proposal is another 
schedule of articles on which the duty, although not 
removed, has been very considerably lowered and is 
made uniform in both directions. These articles, as will 
appear from Table II, are not raw materials, but articles 
of secondary production, such as fresh meat, canned 
fish, flour, ete. Included here, also, is the item of farm 
machinery, on which, as appears below, the Canadian 
duty is to be reduced from 17} to 15 per cent. 

The remaining two schedules of the arrangement are 
less important. They are no longer literally reciprocal. 
Schedule ‘C’ contains a list of Canadian articles to be 
admitted to the United States at a reduced scale of duty ; 
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TABLE Il. 


Leading articles under Schedule ‘B’ of the Reciprocity Compact, on which 
the duties are lowered. 


Fresh meats . | 1} cents a pound | 3 cents a pound | 1} cents a pound 
Bacon andham/|4_s,, 2 


1 ” ” 


40 1} ” ” 13 
25 ne 60 cents a barrel | 50 cents a barrel 
1 cent a pound 60 cents 100 1b. | 50 cents 100 Ib. 


Ploughs 
harrows. 
Wagons. ./45 ,, 255, 224» 
Harvesters . | 15 sy 


15 per cent. 20 per cent. 15 per cent. 


and schedule ‘D’ a list of United States articles to be 
admitted into Canada at a reduced rate. In most cases 
this means that Canadian and American duties on certain 
articles, hitherto higher on one side or the other, are now 
to be equalised. Thus the Canadian duty on bituminous 
coal, which stood at 53 cents per short ton, is cut down 
to 45 cents per short ton, and thus made almost the same 
as the American duty, which is 45 cents per long ton. 
The resolutions introduced in the Parliament of Canada 
provide for the granting of the tariff concessions of the 
compact to the United Kingdom, to all British posses- 
sions, and to all foreign nations entitled to ‘most 
favoured’ treatment. 

Let us now examine the terms of the Reciprocity 
arrangement itself in order to ascertain the fiscal, econ- 
omic, and political consequences which may be expected 
if it is adopted. In the first place it is evident at once 
that the terms of the Treaty involve a considerable re- 
mission of existing duties, and hence a considerable loss 
of revenue to one at least of the two Governments. If 
we take the figures of the fiscal year 1910, we find that 
the total value of imports into Canada of the articles 
under schedule ‘A,’ which will henceforth be admitted 
free of duty, amounted to $21,957,605. There were levied 
on these incoming goods customs duties to the amount 
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Salted beef, 
‘anni vege- 
tables 
Flour 
Oatmeal 
rolled oats. 

| 
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of $1,476,129. Similar articles under schedule ‘B’ on 
which the duty is to be decreased imported in the year 
1910 were valued at $14,111,955.. The change in duty 
will here involve a loss to the Canadian treasury of 
$577,876. The articles under schedule ‘C’ will of course 
not concern the treasury of Canada, but those under 
schedule ‘D’ will represent a diminution of revenue to 
the extent of $506,573. Altogether the shortage of 
revenue represented by the initiation of a new arrange- 
ment, if we may accept the fiscal year 1910 as a working 
basis, will amount to $2,560,579. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to make up this amount in some other way. 
No very serious objection can, however, be raised on this 
ground. The total revenue of the Dominion of Canada 
in 1910 amounted to $101,503,711, so that’ the remitted 
duties represent only about 2} per cent. of the national 
income. Inasmuch as the revenue of Canada has been 
recently increasing by leaps and bounds, a finance 
Minister ought not to be confronted with any very grave 
problem by the difficulty here presented. 

The United States remits duties under schedule ‘A ’ 
to the extent of $4,236,988, on a total import of com- 
modities valued at $39,811,560. Including the smaller 
figure of schedule ‘B’ and ‘C,’ the United States will 
remit duties in all to the extent of $4,849,933 on a total 
of imports valued at $47,333,158. It will be seen at a 
glance that the amount of duty remitted by the United 
States is almost double that which is taken off by 
Canada; but whether this is an advantage to ‘the 
American or to the Canadian people is a matter which 
will depend entirely on the further question, whether 
duties are paid by the consumer or by the foreigner. In 
any case the main importance of the’ pee. 
posal does not centre around this point. , 

- ‘Let us turn now to consider some of the ways in 
which trade at large between the ‘two countries will be 
affected. During the fiscal year 1910 the total trade of 
Canada was estimated at $655,080;567. Of the import 
trade, which amounted to $375,833,016, the United States 
claimed, as it has for many years past, the lion’s share. 
Imports from that country stood at $223,501,809, as com- 
pared with $95,350,300 from the United Kingdom. In 
other words, the United States had 59-4 per cent. of the 
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trade in Canada as compared with the British share of 
25°3 per cent. The articles now subject to Canadian 
duty, to which it is proposed to give free entry, represent 
9°19 per cent. of Canadian imports from the United 
States; those on which a reduction of duties is proposed, 
10°82 per cent.; the total number of articles affected’ by 
the Reciprocity agreement will therefore form 20°01 per 
cent. of the import trade of Canada from the United 
States: The duties on 35-63 per cent. of the remaining 
articles are unaffected by the present arrangement; and 
the remaining 44°36 per cent. are articles upon which 
there is not now any duty. The Reciprocity agreement 
will therefore mean that more than 53 per cent. of the 
import trade of Canada from the United States, on the 
basis of the figures of 1910, will come in duty free; and 
of course this percentage will be increased if the fact of 
the lowering and removal of duties itself increases the 
volume of the affected portion of the trade. 

The advantage to the Canadian trader exporting to 
the United States, or to the American consumer of Can- 
adian products, whichever it is that gains, is indicated by 
a still greater percentage. Of the imports from Canada to 
the United States, the Reciprocity agreement removes 
from the list of dutiable to those of free articles 40°67 
per cent.; the articles on which there is a reduction 
in duty are 7°68 per cent.; the total, therefore, of Can- 
adian imports into the United States affected by the 
agreement amounts to 48°35 per cent. Inasmuch as 
46°78 per cent. of imports into: the United States from 
Canada are already free, only 12°55 per cent. of the 
trade, on the present basis, will remain subject to duty. | 

Of the immediate economic effects of the Reciprocity 
arrangement it is difficult to speak with certainty. The 
points of greatest interest are, of course, the relation of 
the scheme to the marketing of the crops of the West, 
and consequently its effect upon the general movement 
of Canadian traffic as well as upon the prices received’ by 
the sellers of Canadian produce. Let us consider in the 
first place what will be its effect upon the sale of. the 
wheat: crop of Canada. At the present time there is a 
duty of 25 cents a bushel’ upon wheat going into the 
United States, and of twelve cents a bushel on wheat 
-coming into ‘Canada, Wheat moves in both directions 
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across the line, but only to a slight extent in proportion 
to the total wheat crop of the two countries. The 
wheat imported into Canada from the United States 
showed during the last five years an average of 873,197 
bushels. Canadian wheat can, of course, move through 
the United States in bond for British markets; but the 
above figures show that at the present time only a very 
small part of the Canadian crop (152,000 bushels out of 
120,000,000 in 1910) is sold for consumption in the 
United States. 

The removal of the American duty cannot bring, how- 
ever, to the Canadian producer any advantage at all 
equal in amount to the duty itself. The range of prices 
for the American and Canadian grain-crops is very nearly 
the same; and the removal of the duty amounts to little 
more than opening a connexion between two reservoirs 
which stand already nearly at the same level. But the 
removal of the duty on Western grain will have other 
consequences. The difference of a cent or two per bushel 
will be enough to divert the crop of the prairie provinces 
from coming into the hands of the Canadian miller and 
the Canadian exporter, and to send them southward across 
the line. The benefit to the Canadian farmer will there- 
fore be accompanied by a very heavy detriment to the 
Canadian milling industry and to the Canadian trans- 
portation system. 

One of the main objections raised by the opponents of 
reciprocal trade is based on these grounds. Ever since 
Confederation, Canada has been employed in building up 
a series of railways running from the east to the west, 
in defiance of the fact that the geographical divisions of 
the continent run north and south. Canada had to do 
this in order to make itself an economic unit. It has 
spent in all some $1,500,000,000 (300,000,000/.) on its rail- 
roads. It has created in the Canadian Pacific Railway a 
complete transcontinental system. The Canadian North- 
ern and the Grand Trunk Pacific will, when completed, 
provide two other entire systems linking East and West 
and ocean to ocean. The Reciprocity compact, it is 
argued, tends to counteract this development. The 
products of the North-West will be carried by the branch 
lines of the Hill system of railways to the markets of 
Minneapolis and Chicago, British Columbia will find 
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itself similarly connected with Seattle and the great 
American cities of the Pacific slope. 

Apart from the question of the grain crop from the 
West, certain other economic consequences of Reciprocity 
are being very widely discussed. There can be little doubt 
of its beneficial effect, in terms of dollars and cents, on the 
agricultural producer of the Maritime Provinces. Under 
the operation of the old treaty this part of British North 
America found in Boston the natural market for its 
produce. The abrogation of the treaty in 1866 came 
upon Prince Edward Island like the chill of death. To 
re-open the Boston market to the farmers of the Maritime 
Provinces would mean not only enhanced prices, but the 
opportunity to raise and sell a much larger crop than is 
at present grown. On the other hand, the effects of 
Reciprocity on the growing of fruit in Canada are likely 
to be very prejudicial. To the Canadian consumer of 
fruit the new compact will mean the ability to import 
fresh fruit at a cheaper price before the beginning of the 
Canadian season, and the opportunity of buying, if not 
continuously, at any rate as the result of the spasmodic 
overflow of the American market, American fruit at very 
cheap prices. At the present time there are two great 
fruit-growing centres in Canada, the Niagara peninsula 
and the southern valleys of British Columbia. Three 
Niagara counties alone produce annually 20,000 tons of 
grapes. In 1909 the Niagara district sent 500 carloads 
of tender fruits to the western provinces. In British 
Columbia the fruit industry has grown enormously within 
the last ten years. The census of 1901 showed less than 
8000 acres under fruit. At the present time there are 
well over 100,000 acres. It is asserted by the fruit-growers 
of Canada, who have already sent a large deputation to 
Ottawa to protest against Reciprocity, that the new 
compact will certainly kill the Canadian fruit industry. 
The colossal extent and high organisation of American 
fruit-growing would render it, they say, an easy matter 
for the fruit-growers of Niagara and British Columbia to 
be ruined by open competition. 

Up to this point, then, the arguments for and against 
Reciprocity seem to go little beyond those employed in the 
well-worn controversy between the consumer who wants 
cheaper goods and the producer who argues that his 
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industry has the right to exist. It is the perennial 
conflict between Free Trade and Protection, with the 
added argument of the need for maintaining the east and 
west communications. of Canada. But we now turn to 
another side of the question and consider what is at this 
moment, so far as the economic side of the treaty goes, 
the uppermost argument in Canada. This is the relation 
of Reciprocity to the natural resources of the country. In 
considering this question, the British Free-Trader finds 
himself in an altogether unfamiliar atmosphere. Very 
briefly stated, the issue stands thus. Canada is a country 
of great natural resources. They may be developed in 
either of two ways. In the first place, it is possible to 
utilise the wheat lands and the timber forests by taking 
their product and exporting it out of the country. In the 
second place, it is possible to take the same product and 
manufacture it in the country, supplying at least the home 
market, and, if economic circumstances are favourable, ex- 
porting the product abroad as well. According to the Free 
Trade argument, the products should be manufactured 
wherever this can be done most cheaply, with the result 
that all the consumers, wherever they are situated, will 
be supplied with the commodity in question at a minimum 
of cost. Those who argue for Protection are willing to 
sacrifice something of immediate economic cheapness to 
the consumer for the sake of having a greater number of 
people converted into citizens of Canada. They argue 
that the present tariff wall forces Americans to come over 
into Canada, establish companies there, and. convert them- 
selves into Canadians. 

There are now 168 American companies sea branch 
companies doing business in Canada. In industrial 
concerns alone they represent an invested capital of 
$100,000,000. Canada, it is argued, is now just beginning 
to utilise its natural resources, at a time when those of the 
United States are already labouring under the strain of 
the American industrial demand, This is especially seen 
in the case of lumber, pulp, and paper, for which, it is 
claimed, Canada is in a position, if it keeps its resources to 
itself, to become the governing factor in the world’s 
production. The forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 550,000,000 acres. The extent of the valuable 
forests of Canada is a matter of controversy. The whole 
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nominal woodland has been estimated by Dr Fernow, Pro 
fessor of Forestry at Toronto University, at 1,000,000,000 
acres., Of this extent the merchantable timber and pulp- 
wood are estimated to cover anything from 250,000,000 to 
600,000,000 acres. But the forests of the United States 
are being attacked in a way which already threatens, if 
not their extinction, at any rate a very sharp advance in 
the price of raw material. There are taken out annually 
from the American forests 22,000,000,000: cubic feet of — 
wood; 44,000,000,000 board-feet of lumber are annually 
sawn up; and, upon the whole, the United States official 
returns show that. the American wood supply is being 
used up at a rate three times as rapid as its growth. It is 
asserted, then, that the great American interests of the 
_ lumber and paper industries are expecting Canada to 
make up for the waning resources of their own country. . 

_This view appears to gain confirmation from the 
words of Mr Taft, who, in his recent presidential message 
(January 26, 1911), laid considerable stress on the ad- 
vantage to the United States of access to the natural 
resources of Canada, 


‘We have drawn upon our natural resources’ (said the 
American President) “in such a way as to invite attention to 
their necessary limit. . . . We have so increased in population 
and in our consumption of food products . . . that, unless we 
materially increase our production, we can see before us a 
change in our economic position from that of the country 
selling to, the world food and natural products of the farm 
and forest, to one consuming and importing them. .., We 
need, therefore, to arrange a commercial agreement with 
Canada by which we shall have direct access to her great 
supply of natural products . .. By giving our. people access 
to Canadian forests. we shall reduce the consumption of 
our own.’ 


_ At one point the proposed Reciprocity compact Learé 
closely upon interimperial relations. It is quite open to 
question whether, if free trade in wheat is established 
between the United States and Canada, an Imperial 
preference in favour of Colonial wheat entering the ports 
of Great Britain would not prove impossible or, at any 
rate, too complicated and expensive to be practical. It 
is evident that.any such preference could only be granted 
where proof of the origin of the grain was forthcoming. 
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If all the grain that was shipped through the Canadian 
ports were considered, for the purposes of the preference, 
as Canadian grain, it is quite evident that all the American 
wheat that was sent over to England would be shipped 
by this route. This would be an excellent thing for the 
Canadian transportation companies, but it would defeat 
the aim of the preference itself. On the other hand, if 
American wheat shipped from Canadian ports is to be 
distinguished from Canadian wheat, then it is necessary 
for it to be so stored and handled in the Canadian elevators 
that its identity is never lost. 

The question is how far this process is, in the com- 
mercial sense, possible. Now it must be admitted that, 
so far as the terminal elevators of the Canadian ports 
are concerned, it would be quite possible to keep separate 
Canadian and American consignments of grain. The 
simple proof of this is that the thing is done now. At 
the port of Montreal, during the navigation season of 
1908, there were received 20,000,000 bushels of Canadian 
wheat and 11,000,000 of American; during the season of 
1909, 14,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat and 11,000,000 
of American ; during the season of 1910, 17,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat and 4,000,000 of American. The whole 
of this grain came in separately, was inspected separately, 
stored separately, and shipped again without its distinc- 
tive origin having ever been lost from record. Evidently 
then the preference can be granted so far as the grain 
sent through the terminal elevators is concerned. But 
the case is altered when one considers the vast number 
of smaller elevators scattered across the Western Pro- 
vinces, into which the grain is received from the farmers’ 
hands. A great many of these are within easy reach of 
the American frontier, and it would be perfectly possible 
therefore for large quantities of American wheat to be 
hauled across the boundary and delivered into the Cana- 
dian elevators in which, owing to lack of space and 
general facilities, all trace of the origin of the American 
consignments would be entirely lost. The terminal ele- 
vators can afford the expenditure necessitated by keeping 
the grain separate. The smaller elevators could not. It 
is therefore hard to see how to combine the proposed 
arrangement with a working system of preference, to be 
granted by Great Britain to Canadian over American 
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wheat, which would escape the very serious difficulty 
thus indicated. 

As to the preference now granted by Canada to British 
goods, it is obvious that this must disappear in the case 
of American goods admitted free. But of the articles 
mentioned above in Table I, competition between Great 
Britain and the States could occur only in relation to 
two, viz., tin-plates and type-machines. In Table II the 
duty is lowered on three classes of articles in regard to 
which American competition would be felt, and on one 
of these considerably. Of course, the nearer the approach 
to Free Trade, the less is the actual value of the 33} per 
cent. preference. We have it from Sir W. Laurier that 
the Canadian Government have not the remotest idea of 
abolishing Preference. We can well believe this, but 
under a series of Reciprocity arrangements it would 
automatically disappear. 

The discussion of the treaty from an economic point 
of view forms, however, only the foreground of the 
present issue with the publicof Canada. The background 
is seen in its possible political consequences. It is argued, 
in the first place, that a reciprocal compact ties the hands 
of Canada; and that henceforth no change can be made 
in the part of the tariff system concerned without acting 
in conjunction with the Government at Washington. The 
advocates of Reciprocity deny the justice of this view. 
Reciprocity by treaty, they say, can only be established 
by joint consent; Reciprocity by concurrent legislation 
remains still under the control of the Dominion of Canada. 
The distinction does not seem well-founded. In the letter 
of its terms a treaty is drawn for a certain number of 
years, and is continued from period to period by joint 
consent; but it can, in point of fact, be abrogated at any 
time, if a nation is willing to incur the ill-will, or, in 
extreme cases, the protest by force, of the partner to the 
treaty. ‘Concurrent legislation, apart from the letter of 
the law, stands on exactly the same footing. No one can 
suppose that Canada could make a reciprocal compact 
to-day with the United States and declare it at an end 
two months hence without running precisely the same 
risk, whether great or small, of the ill-will or open hostility 
of that country. 


Large in the background of the present issue looms its 
Vol, 214.—No, 427, 2M 
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bearing on the future fate of Canada. For a , generation 
past many Canadians have held that Reciprocity and 
annexation are one. The East and the West of Canada 
are held together in a peculiar fashion. Geography has 
served the Canadian Commonwealth a sorry trick in 
cutting it almost in two by the southward projection of 
the Hudson and James Bays, and interposing at its 
narrowest part its most unfertile land and its most 
inhospitable climate. The East is, in the North American 
sense of the term, an old country, with its history and its 
traditions driven deep into the soil. The West is new. 
The East is a country of two races. The West knows but 
a single tongue. The East has manufactures and a com- 
plicated urban structure. The West as yet is mainly 
agricultural. To keep these two sections of the country 
together, therefore, is a matter requiring peculiar sacri- 
fices, and is not to be settled solely by the free play of the 
economic motive. Should the East and West seriously 
diverge, it is all over with the Confederation of Canada. 
The present measure, it is argued, makes for such a 
divergence. It diverts the West from the market of the 
East and from the export trade to Great Britain and to 
the seaports of the Atlantic coast. It renders impracti- 
cable any British preference on Canadian wheat by 
pouring the Canadian and the American product undis- 
tinguished into the bins of acommon elevator. By moving 
a step nearer towards union with the American people, it 
moves one step farther away froma closer union with the 
British Empire. The advocates of Reciprocity, while 
accepting to the full the theory of a necessary con- 
nexion between the East and West of Canada, while 
repudiating all intention of future union with the United 
States, deny that the present arrangement can have any 
of the harmful political consequences ascribed to it. It 
is, they say, a trade measure purely and simply. It 
enhances the price of the wheat of Alberta, the hay of 
Quebec, and the potatoes of the Maritime Provinces. But 
Canadian loyalty to the institutions of the country and to 
its connexion with the British Empire i is, they protest, not 
to be bought and sold at so slight a price as this. Which 
of these two views is correct the future alone can tell. 
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1, Das Referendum im schweizerischen Staatsrecht, Von 
Prof. C. Hilty. Archiv fiir 6ffentliches Recht, Bd. 
Freiburg i, B.: Mohr, 1887. 

2. Kommentar der schweiz. Bundesverfassung vom 29, Mai 
1874. Von Prof. W. Burckhardt. Bern: Stampfli, 1905. 

3. The Referendum in Switzerland. By Simon Deploige. 
Translated by C.P.Trevelyan. London: Longmans, 1898. 

4, Le Referendum: histoire dela législation populaire en 
Suisse. Par Th. Curti. Paris: Giard et Briere, 1905. 

5. Die Resultate des schweizerischen Referendums.. Von 
Th. Curti. Bern: Wyss, 1911. ; 

6. Referendums- und Abstimmungstafel.  Beilage zum 
‘Bundesblatt der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschatft.’ 

-. 1908, Bd. v1; 1910, Bd. v. Bern: Stampfli. 


THE name of Referendum, which at the present day 
plays so important a part in the public life of Switzer- 
land, originated in the Constitution of the old Con- 
federacy, where, however, its meaning was different. As 
the old Federal Authority, the Diet, was really no more 
than a Congress bound by the instructions of the 
sovereign Cantons, the deputies had no power either to 
assent or dissent in the case of any proposals concerning 
which they had received no instructions, but were bound 
to take them ad referendum, i.e. to refer them to their 
cantonal authorities, and report their opinion on the 
matter to the next session of the Diet, unless the Canton 
instructed its deputies to take it again ad referendum. 

‘The Referendum, as practised at present within the 
Cantons—apart from the popular vote on changes in the 
cantonal constitutions, which prevails everywhere—may 
be traced back to three fundamental forms. 

1. The Obligatory Referendum on Laws, according to 
which no law is valid without the popular vote. This 
form of Referendum prevails in the Cantons of Zurich, 
Bern, Schwyz, Solothurn, Basel (district), Schaffhausen, 
the Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, and Valais. According to 
the constitution of the Canton of Zurich which I cite as 
typical, the legislative proposals of the Cantonal Council 
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“must be referred to the votes of the electors every spring 
and autumn; in urgent cases the Cantonal Council can 
even sanction an extraordinary vote. The proposals are 
printed and sent to the houses of the voters along with 
the voting papers and an explanatory report drawn up 
by the Cantonal Council. The voting is conducted by 
means of closed ballot-boxes, which are set up on the 
voting-day in every commune in public places under the 
supervision of election bureaus. The results of the 
voting, along with the voting-papers, are sent sealed to 
the office of the Cantonal Council, which undertakes the 
final counting. The voting must be either Yes or No. 
The absolute majority of the affirmative or negative 
votes is decisive ; i.e. unused papers and non-voters ¢ are 
not taken into account. 

2. The Optional (or Facultative) Referendum on Laws. 
Here the voting only takes place when a definite number 
of qualified voters, which varies, according to the size of 
the Canton, from 500 (asin Zug) to 6000 (asin Vaud), sign 
their names to the demand. This Optional Referendum 
is really only an improved form of the old Veto, intro- 
duced in St Gall in 1831, from which it differs in not 
leaving to the communes the decision as to whether and 
when the vote shall be taken, but entrusting this duty 
to the Government, which, as soon as the necessary 
number of signatures has been obtained, appoints a day 
for the voting throughout the Canton. This Optional 
Referendum on Laws prevails in Lucerne, Zug, Basel 
(city), St Gall, Ticino, Vaud, Neuchatel, and Geneva. 

3. The Financial Referendum, confined to pecuniary 
questions, no longer exists in an isolated form, but 
continues either compulsorily or optionally in most 
Cantons side by side with the Referendum on Laws, in 
regard to occasional or annually recurring expenses 
exceeding a certain amount. Thus the people must be 
consulted in the Canton of Zurich as to every annually 
recurring expenditure exceeding 20,000 fr., and every 
special expenditure exceeding 250,000 fr.; and in the 
Canton of Bern if the latter exceed 500,000 fr. 

If we turn from the Cantons to the Swiss Federal 
State, we find that from 1848 to 1874 only changes in the 
Constitution had to be submitted to the popular vote. 
Within the confines of the Constitution, the Federal 
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Assembly had the final right of legislation and resolution.” 
It was not till the Federal Revision of 1874 that the 
Referendum, not obligatory but optional, was introduced 
into the Federal Constitution for laws and resolutions. 
This makes a reference to the people compulsory in the 
case of all Federal laws and universally binding resolu- 
tions which are not of an urgent character, if a poll is 
demanded by 30,000 qualified voters or by eight Cantons. 
Federal resolutions which are not universally binding, 
or such as are declared urgent by the Federal Assembly, 
are exempt from the Referendum. The distinction 
between ‘ Federal law’ and ‘ Federal resolution,’ and that 
between ‘universally binding’ and ‘not universally 
binding’ Federal resolutions, are not laid down by law, 
but are left to be decided by the practice of the Federal 
Assembly. It is usual to regard as ‘ Federal resolutions 
not universally binding,’ and therefore not subject to the 
Referendum, (1) the ratification of State treaties; (2) the 
acceptance of cantonal Constitutions; (3) resolutions 
passed for the execution of existing laws or which apply 
an existing legal principle to a concrete case; (4) what 
are known as ‘financial resolutions,’ such as those on 
the drawing up of the Budget, the audit of national 
accounts, the voting of expenditure for military purposes, 
for Federal buildings, etc. 

If a decree is designated a ‘Law,’ it is liable to the 
Referendum; in the case of mere ‘Resolutions, the 
Federal Assembly must on each occasion state expressly 
whether they are universally binding, i.e. are liable to 
the Referendum, or not. It is obvious that, owing to the 
uncertainty of these categories, it is in the power of the 
Federal Assembly to withdraw a number of resolutions 
from the Referendum, by declaring them to be not uni- 
versally binding or else urgent. But, generally speaking, 
our Parliament is so little disposed to use these powers 
that it rather tends to err in the opposite direction. 

Federal laws and non-urgent universally binding 
Federal resolutions are published in the Federal 
Gazette with a delay of ninety days, within which the 
demand for a popular vote may be handed to the 
Federal Council. The citizens who demand it must 
sign the demand themselves; the counterfeiting of a 
signature is punished as a fraud. If any Cantons wish 
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to demand the Referendum, it must be approved by their 
Great Councils. If less than eight Cantons or 30,000 
signatures. are forthcoming, the Federal law or 
resolution becomes valid after the interval of ninety 
days without further procedure. Otherwise the Federal 
Council appoints a day for the voting ; and the proposal 
is sent to the house of each of the 800,000 Swiss citizens 
who are entitled to a vote. Those who desire to vote 
must take the voting-papers to the ballot-box in person. 
The cantonal governments certify the results of the 
voting, and send the records to the Federal Council. In 
the case of a Referendum on Laws the Cantons are not 
taken into consideration; but for changes in the Con- 
stitution a majority of the Swiss people and also of the 
Cantons is requisite for the validity of the proposal ; and 
in these cases the result of the voting in each Canton is 
regarded as the vote of that Canton. 


Though very frequently coupled with the Referendum 
as its democratic twin-sister, the Popular Initiative is in 
reality very different. This is the right of a definite 
fraction of the people to propose to the whole body the 


adoption of fresh articles in the Constitution, or of laws, 
or the abrogation or amendment of the same. _ This 
Initiative is a primitive right in the smaller Cantons, 
where every qualified voter was and still is at liberty, 
observing certain forms, to bring proposals before the 
Landsgemeinde. In the larger Cantons it was introduced 
after 1830, at first as a Constitutional Initiative.. As even 
the most ardent democrats could not disguise from them- 
selves the absurdity of setting in motion the whole 
apparatus of a popular vote for every fad which might 
originate in an excited brain, the right to call for a popular 
vote on a question of constitutional revision was only 
conferred on a considerable number of citizens. . 

From this merely Constitutional Initiative, which is 
established in all Cantons, we must distinguish what is 
now usually understood by the term Initiative in the 
Cantons. This differs from the Constitutional Initiative 
in its extension to ordinary legislation, as well as in 
the right to submit to the people, over the head of the 
Cantonal Assembly, not merely motions but also fully 
drafted laws. The first Canton to introduce this Initiative 
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of Laws was Aargau in 1852; it was followed in 1863. 
by Basel (district), in 1869 by Zurich and Thurgau, and 
since then by one Canton after another, until at the 
present time only Lucerne and Freiburg are without it. 
With the exception of the Cantons which retain the 
Landsgemeinde, Zug requires the smallest number of 
Initiators, viz., 500; Bern comes highest with 12,000. 
Besides this safegnard, a guarantee against taking the 
people unawares is afforded by the rule that the demand 
for the Initiative must first of all be submitted to the 
representative body of a Canton for an expression of 
opinion, and through it brought before the people. 

The Swiss Federation has not yet introduced the 
Initiative of Laws ; on the other hand, it has a very com- 
prehensive Constitutional Initiative. Before 1891, 50,000 
qualified voters could demand that the preliminary 
question, whether the Federal Constitution should be 
revised, should be laid before the people. The right of 
Initiative was confined to this general motion ; and, even 
if an affirmative answer were given, the actual revision was 
reserved for the Federal Assembly, whose decision, how- 
ever, had to receive the sanction of the majority of the 
Swiss people and of the Cantons. But in 1891 the Federal 
Assembly of its own accord introduced a constitutional 
amendment, subsequently confirmed by a large majority 
of the people, which greatly facilitated the revision of 
the Federal Constitution through the popular Initiative. 
At the present time 50,000 Swiss citizens can propose the 
abrogation or amendment of any article in the Federal 
Constitution, as well as the introduction of new articles 
drawn up by themselves. 

But the Federal law distinguishes between a total and 
a partial revision. A total revision can only be accom- 
plished in the ancient fashion by the Federal Assembly, 
either on its own initiative or on the demand .of 50,000 
Initiators. A partial revision may proceed direct from 
the Initiators, either in the form of a simple motion or ii 
that of a fully developed proposal. In either case the 
demand must first be submitted to the Federal Assembly. 
In the case of a simple motion, the Assembly must decide 
within the space of a year whether it agrees with the 
demand, or not. If it agrees, it proceeds to draw up 
the article in the ‘sense proposed by the. Initiators, and 
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submits it to the popular vote. If it disagrees, the 
Federal Council simply calls for a vote on the motion. 
If the vote is affirmative, the Federal Assembly is bound 
to draft the article in accordance with the popular decision. 
As a rule, however, the Initiators prefer to bring forward 
their demand in the form of a complete measure. If this 
is supported by the Federal Assembly, the measure is 
referred to the people and the Cantons for final sanction. 
If the Assembly disapproves, it can lay before the voters 
a proposal for rejection or a counter-proposal of its own 
simultaneously with the Initiative proposal, which must, 
however, in any case come before the people. 


The introduction into the Confederacy and the Cantons 
of these popular rights encountered violent opposition at 
the time, especially on the part of the Liberals, and 
kindled fierce party quarrels. It was prophesied that the 
Referendum would be the grave of all progress; the 
pursuit of higher intellectural aims, for which the masses 
had no comprehension, would become impossible ; every 
proposal entailing any sacrifice would be rejected. At 
the best, the Referendum would act as a drag, at once 
useless and costly. On the other hand, enthusiastic 
supporters foretold’that the Referendum would create 
a new era in the history of mankind. It would raise 
the whole nation to a height of intelligence and culture 
hitherto undreamed of. All its latent powers would be 
developed, the lower classes raised to the level of the 
upper, the social question solved. 

The experience of forty years enables us to say that 
fears and hopes were alike exaggerated. On the one 
hand, we should note the fact that, whereas in 1888 
Switzerland—Federation, Cantons, and communes to- 
gether—spent 30,500,000 fr. (1,220,000/.) on education, in 
1908 it spent 81,250,000 fr. (3,250,000/.) ; in other words, in 
spite of Referendum and Initiative, the educational Budget 
has been almost trebled in the last twenty years. And in 
this increase all grades of schools have shared, higher and 
lower alike, for Switzerland, with its 3,700,000 inhabitants, 
now spends on its Universities alone 6,500,000 fr. (260,000/.). 
The Liberals have become reconciled to the Referendum, 
and have combined once more with the Democrats in 
the great Liberal-Democratic party. On the other hand, 
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a prominent leader of the Zurich democrats of 1869 
admitted to me that the Referendum had not fulfilled his 
expectations. Thisis natural, for the Referendum, though 
an item of the Radical programme, is on the whole a 
Conservative institution. 

As a matter of fact, in Federal as in cantonal matters, 
the people has not seldom made a negative use of its 
rights, thus frustrating many good intentions on the part 
of the authorities. Some few Cantons, in which the pro- 
portions of the population, either from the economic or 
the religious point of view, are unevenly blended, have 
unquestionably suffered under the system. Thus, for 
example, Basel (district) for decades rejected improve- 
ments in education, administration, forestry, etc., when- 
ever accompanied by an increase of expenditure. In 
Aargau the Ultramontanes, in combination with a 
Protestant minority, for several years regularly threw 
out the Budget and the taxes, so that the Government 
had to be carried on without these aids. In Bern, in 
1877, the finances were thrown into confusion by the 
popular rejection of the quadrennial Budget. 

Yet these were only passing ailments, incident to the 
infancy of the Referendum. It soon became evident 
that the Financial Referendum, in the form first tried in 
the Cantons of Bern and Aargau, was unsatisfactory ; 
and the majority, after a few trial years, were reasonable 
enough to seek a remedy for this state of things. In 
1880 the people of Bern, by a change in their Constitution, 
voluntarily surrendered their right to ratify the Budget ; 
and in Aargau a compromise between the Ultramontanes 
and the Liberals resulted in a revision of the Constitution 
which gave the authorities the right to raise taxes to a 
certain amount without resorting to a Referendum. 

In the Canton of Zurich, between 1869 and 1909, forty- 
six Bills were thrown out by the Referendum, among 
them, in 1872, an Educational Bill, the rejection of which 
caused considerable inconvenience. But to these forty- 
six negative results may be opposed 155 positive, some 
of which entailed considerable sacrifices. Thus the people 
of Zurich resolved to spend 9,500,000 fr. on railway sub- 
ventions, and 6,000,000 on improvement of the waterways. 
They also founded new hospitals and a technical school, 
raised the salaries of the clergy and teachers, and finally 
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adopted the principal reforms of the Educational Bill 
which they had thrown out in 1872. In recent years 
they have voted many millions for new buildings in the 
Universities and secondary schools. A competent ex- 
ponent of Zurich legislation under the Referendum says : 


‘No proposal brought forward by the representative govern- 
ment, from which any essential benefit to ideal or material 
interests could be expected, has been definitely rejected. In 
the very few apparent cases to the contrary, the Referendum 
only displayed the essential Conservatism of its nature, and 
helped to moderate the excessive speed of an advance with 
which the masses could not keep pace.’ 


In the Canton of Bern, between 1869 and 1909, of 
146 proposals 35 were rejected. In St Gall, between 1831 
and 1891, 317 Bills were introduced, against 19 of which 
the Veto was invoked, in 17 cases successfully. Between 
1901, when the Optional Referendum was substituted 
for the Veto, and May 1910, 78 laws were promul- 
gated; 17 of these were submitted to the Referendum, 
and 14, a very moderate percentage of the whole, were 
rejected. In the Canton of Geneva the separation of 
Church and State was rejected by a large majority in 
1880, but it was passed in 1907—a proof that the Refe- 
rendum requires a certain maturity of the matter in 
hand, but constitutes no permanent obstacle. 

The experiences of the Federation are similar to those 
of the Cantons. Between 1874 and 1910, the Federal 
Assembly on 19 occasions resolved on the amendment of 
single articles of the Constitution or the introduction of 
new ones. On each occasion the Obligatory Referendum 
was applied. In 5 of these 19 cases the popular decision 
was adverse; in 14 it was favourable. Among the 
proposals which were approved were some of considerable 
importance, such as the introduction of a State-monopoly 
of banknotes and of alcohol, the protection of patents, 
the principles of State-insurance for accidents and sick- 
ness, of unification of civil and criminal law, of the 
extension of Federal supervision to the waterways and 
forests of the whole country, and of Federal legislation 
on the use of water-power. Among the rejected pro- 
posals, the only one which need cause regret is that for 
the completé centralisation of the military system. ~ 
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Apart from reforms of the Constitution, the number 
of Federal laws and resolutions subject to the Referendum 
since 1874 is 270. Against 30 of these the Referendum 
was actually invoked, and 19, or 7 per cent., were thrown 
out; and of these several were passed on a second or 
third attempt. Among the 19 unfortunates were some 
measures whose success would have been most desirable. 
Strange inconsistencies also sometimes occur. Thus the 
Swiss people, which in 1890 adopted by a large majority 
the principle of insurance against sickness and accidents, 
voted by an equally large majority against the Federal 
law drafted to carry this same principle into effect. 

On the other hand, among the eleven laws approved 
by the popular vote there are some of far-reaching 
import. Such are, for instance, the laws adopted in 1875, 
after violent contests, making civil marriage. obligatory ; 
the Factory Law of 1877, by which Switzerland gave a 
lead to all Continental States ; the nationalisation of the 
railways in 1898; two custom tariffs in 1891 and 1903; 
and the military organisation of 1907, which lengthened 
the term of service for the militia and involved consider- 
able addition to its cost. But far the larger number 
—about 89 per cent.—of Federal laws and resolutions, 
among them some of the greatest importance, have been 
adopted without any demand for a Referendum; for 
instance, the laws concerning the Federal Court, the 
supervision of waterways and forests, patents, literary 
and artistic property, legal obligations, the civil code, etc. 
Obviously Federal legislation under the Referendum has 
by no means stood still or proved unfruitful. 


‘No one nowadays regards the Referendum with 
hostility or alarm, All are convinced that, although it 
may retard progress, it by no means stops it. Its weak 
points are obvious to all; the counterbalancing advantages 
are less apparent. The Referendum keeps legislation 
popular. The people no longer feel that laws are im- 
posed on them from above; they see in them their own 
work, and therefore willingly take the consequences on. 
themselves, even when they prove burdensome. A sharp 
opposition, a feeling of tension, between Government and 
people are almost inconceivable now. The Referendum 
acts as a political safety-valve; decisions of the repre- 
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sentatives which are too far in advance of the national 
consciousness are at once put aside. Governments and 
representatives are thus compelled to reckon with popular 
feeling, and, if necessary, to take pains to instruct it. 
This may often be inconvenient for the rulers, but, on 
the other hand, they are secure from the violent crises 
which, under the representative system, occasionally 
threaten public order. 

The Referendum brings to light the real majority and 
the real will of the nation, and keeps the noisy minorities, 
which are so ready to claim that they represent the 
people, in their proper place. There is something 
impressive and calming about great popular decisions. 
Every party submits to them as to something irrevocable. 
Nor can it be doubted that the interest of the citizens in 
public affairs has increased. In the Canton of Zurich, 
between 1831 and 1869, the only subjects submitted to 
the vote were constitutional changes, i.e. questions of 
the gravest import, yet, on an average, not more than 
30 per cent. of those qualified recorded their votes; since 
1869 occasions for voting have frequently recurred, and 
the average of voters has risen to 76 per cent., occasionally 
even to 80and 90 percent. For the whole of Switzerland 
the average number of votes cast is 58 per cent. of the 
persons qualified, though in cases of special importance 
the numbers rise to 78 per cent. 

The expense of the Referendum is so insignificant that 
it need scarcely be considered. The expense of a Federal 
vote to the Confederacy, which supplies the printed draft 
and the voting-papers, is calculated, according to the 
length of the proposal, at from one to six centimes a 
head; to the Canton (for telegraphic collection of the 
results) at from one to two cent. ; for the Commune (for 
voting-returns, expenses of publication etc.) four cent., 
thus making a total of from 6 to 12 cent. (say three to 
five farthings) for each of the 800,000 qualified voters.* 
To this must, of course, be added the expenses (of uncertain 
amount) in which the agitation for or against a proposal 
involves the parties or persons who take part init. __ 

If our judgment of the Referendum is, on the whole, 


* At this rate, the public cost of a Referendum in England would, at. 
most, amount to between 41,0007, and 42,0007, 
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distinctly in its favour, practical experience of the 
popular Initiative, which is usually, though wrongly, 
coupled with it, points to a different conclusion. The 
Referendum is a right enjoyed by the whole people; the 
Initiative is a right of individuals or minorities. And it 
goes beyond mere liberty, for it enables a minority to 
put compulsion on a whole people, forcing it to occupy 
itself with proposals for which it has given no mandate. 
It is in the nature of things that the Initiative is chiefly 
used by persons who are either consumed by a passion 
for reforming the world or consider themselves in- 
adequately represented in the Government. In the 
Canton of Zurich, between 1869 and 1909, the Initiative 
was adopted thirty-seven times. Of the proposals eleven 
were accepted, twenty-two rejected, and four withdrawn. 
Most of the proposals thus submitted to the popular 
vote were of very questionable utility ; e.g. a cantonal 
banknote monopoly; the abolition of compulsory vacci- 
nation; the prohibition of vivisection, and the like. 
Fortunately, most of the proposals were wrecked on 
the common sense of the popular majority; and the 
few good measures which have been introduced into 
Swiss legislation through the Initiative could have 
been carried through the ordinary right of petition, or 
by motions proposed in the Cantonal Councils. 

Nor are the experiences of the Federal Constitutional 
Initiative, so greatly facilitated in 1891, much more 
edifying. Proposals for a State-guarantee of the right 
to work; for the payment of two francs per head by 
the Federation to the Cantons, out of the customs; for 
proportional representation in the Federal Assembly, 
and for a popular election of the Federal Council, were 
rejected. Proposals prohibiting the Jewish method of 
slaughtering, and the use of absinthe, were carried. 
These meagre results of twenty years of Initiative were 
surely not worth the constant disturbance in which the 
would-be benefactors of both parties have kept the 
country. The really dangerous proposals have failed. 
But the fact that an institution has not as yet been 
able to do much damage is no reason for praising it. 
It has been rightly said that the Referendum signifies 
democracy, the Initiative demagogy. Fortunately, the 
Initiative finds its corrective in the Referendum, the 
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individual will of groups in the common will of the 
people. If Switzerland is threatened by internal dangers, 
they will not come from ‘the Referendum, but rather 
from the extravagant right of compulsion which the 
Initiative confers on the extremist minorities as apetist 
the majority of the nation. 
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KNOWLEDGE can be made useful as a basis for public 
action only by the general acceptance of principles which 
become thereby commonplace; and in politics one of the 
most trite among these is the doctrine that the value of 
an institution depends upon its harmony with its environ- 
ment. The Referendum, or submission of laws to direct 
popular vote, has grown up in communities whose other 
institutions have differed in many respects from those of 
England. To point out those differences and explain 
their effects would require more space than the pages of 
a review will allow. In fact, to compress so large a 
matter into so small a room it is necessary to limit one’s 
horizon still farther by excluding all subjects not strictly 
germane to the present discussion in England, such as 
the local Referendum, that is, the popular vote of the 
people of a city or district upon a question of purely 
municipal character or upon the application of a general 
Act to that district alone. 

_ The Referendum, in the restricted sense of a sub- 
mission to a vote by the whole electorate of measures 
passed by the representative body, has been introduced 
in three different forms at three different periods of 
American history. The periods ‘have to some’ extent 
overlapped, yet the movements have been so far distinct 
that it is convenient to describe them separately; and, in 
fact, we can recognise three notable waves of the move- 
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ment for direct popular legislation, each rising higher 
than the last. 

In New England, before the Revolution, the members 
of colonial assemblies were often treated as delegates 
appointed to confer together and report to their con- 
stituents; and after the end of the colonial period there 
lingered a kindred practice of instructing the repre- 
sentatives in town meeting. But leaving aside these 
early types of democracy, the modern Referendum first 
appears in America in the form of submitting State con- 
stitutions to the people for ratification. This was done 
in Massachusetts in 1778, when the proposed ‘ Frame of 
Government’ was rejected by the voters; and again in 
1780, when the constitution that is still in force in the 
State was adopted. New Hampshire followed her example 
immediately afterwards, submitting to the people one 
constitution which was rejected in 1779, and another 
which was ratified in 1783. It was nearly forty years 
before the procedure was copied elsewhere, but the 
custom then spread rapidly; and after 1820 almost all 
new State constitutions were submitted to popular 
vote. The uniformity of practice has been seriously 
interrupted only on two occasions, each the result of 
wholly exceptional conditions. The first occurred when 
the Southern States, during the stress of secession and 
reconstruction, dispensed with the practice; the second, 
when several of these States followed this precedent 
in their recent effort to disfranchise the negroes. The 
situation in the last of these cases was anomalous. To 
submit to the old electorate the question whether it 
would withdraw the suffrage from a large part of its 
members was clearly to imperil the result; and hence in 
several of the States a convention framed and adopted a 
new constitution without a popular vote. The action 
showed no distrust of the general principle; and it is 
safe to regard the doctrine that a State constitution must 
be ratified by a vote of the people as a firmly established 
tradition in American public life. 

_ The practice has been applied not only to the révision 
of the instrument as a whole by the adoption of a new 
constitution, but also to what the Swiss call a partial 
revision—that is, the adoption of a particular amend- 
ment; a provision empowering the legislature to enaét 
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amendments subject to ratification by popular vote being 
embodied in the constitution itself. Such a provision 
first appeared in Connecticut in 1818, and was copied by 
other States until it became almost universal. When we 
remember that the constitutions, especially among the 
newer States, have been growing more and more elabo- 
rate, including many subjects normally within the range 
of current legislation, it is evident that the Constitutional 
Referendum covers a very wide field. Still it is a different 
thing from a General Referendum on ordinary laws, 
especially in America, where the stream of statutes is 
swollen to such a torrent that the arts of statesmanship 
have been largely applied to the construction of dykes to 
prevent it from flooding the country. Since the matters 
comprised in the constitutions have been those that were 
deemed relatively permanent, the popular vote on con- 
stitutional questions furnishes by itself imperfect evidence 
of the way in which a General Referendum would work ; 
and yet it is only in this form that the Referendum in the 
United States has endured sufficiently long, and has pre- 
vailed widely enough, to justify conclusions drawn from 
experience. 
In measuring the value of any popular institution 
which is intended to bring public opinion to bear upon 
political affairs, we may properly ask ourselves four 
questions: whether it has really any substantial effect 
or is an empty form; whether it fairly expresses public 
opinion; whether the opinion so expressed is wise; and 
whether after long experience it retains general respect. 
That the Constitutional Referendum has a substantial 
effect there can be no doubt, for amendments referred to 
the people are often rejected. It has been asserted that 
legislators sometimes pass on to the popular tribunal 
amendments in which they have little faith, in order to 
rid themselves of uncomfortable political questions; but 
such cases can form but a small part of the measures 
rejected by the people. A few figures quoted by Dr 
Oberholtzer are conclusive upon the freedom with which 
the voters refuse their assent to measures they do not 
like. He tells us that the ‘Legislative Bulletin’ of the 
New York State Library for the years 1895 to 1897 gives, 
for all the States, 110 constitutional amendments sub- 
mitted to popular vote, of which 50 were ratified and 60 
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rejected. In an earlier periodical, covering the six years 
from 1886 to 1891, he finds 116 amendments so submitted, 
54 of them being accepted and 62 rejected. Whether 
complete statistics for a century would show that more 
or less than one-half of the amendments to State con- 
stitutions had survived the ordeal of a popular vote, it 
is certain that the proportion rejected would prove 
the ballot to be no empty form, but a highly effec- 
tive instrument for defeating proposed changes in the 
fundamental law. 

How far the result of the popular vote on legisla- 
tive proposals fairly expresses public opinion is a much 
more difficult question, on account of the smallness of 
the vote cast. The vote on measures is always less than 
that for the principal public officers to be elected at the 
same time. As Dr Oberholtzer remarks, only ‘about a 
half of all those who know their own minds respecting 
candidates seem to care anything about measures.’ 
Legally those who do not vote are neglected, and that 
is the only way in which the Referendum can practically 
be used; but, when 26 per cent. of the people vote for 
a measure and 24 per cent. against it, one would be 
rash in making any positive assertion about public 
opinion on the matter. 

The experience of Massachusetts—a conservative com- 
monwealth with a good legislature, whose people have 
practised the art of popular voting on constitutional 
questions longer than any other community too large 
to meet in a general assembly—may be of interest on 
the two questions already discussed, Since the adoption 
of the constitution of 1780 there have been submitted to 
the people fifty-eight questions, of which thirty-nine 
were answered in the affirmative and nineteen in the 
negative.* The rejection of one-third of the proposals 
shows that the people had a mind of their own; but the 
variation in the interest they appeared to take in the 
different measures is surprising. The votes cast at 
Referenda have varied from a number slightly in excess 
of those polled for the candidate for Governor in the 


* One of those rejected, relating to the introduction of woman suffrage, 
was merely of an advisory nature. 
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same year down to one-thirtieth part thereof, two 
measures being actually carried by less than 4500 affir- 
mative votes, although nearly 170,000 were cast in the 
election of the Governor. On ten measures the number 
of votes polled was less than one-fifth of the number 
cast in the election; on forty-two measures it was less 
than two-thirds; and it must be remembered that only 
75 per cent. of the registered voters cast their ballots 
even for Governor. In this connexion it may be observed 
that the vote is almost always larger on measures which 
have been rejected than on those which have been 
adopted. In only two instances of acceptance, indeed, 
has the total vote exceeded two-thirds of that cast in the 
election for Governor ; and no constitutional amendment 
has been ratified by a majority of the electorate. In cases 
of rejection, however, the vote has usually been close, 
whereas in cases of adoption the margin has commonly 
been considerable ; so that a small total vote may have 
signified not only apathy but in part also confidence in 
the result. 

The third question—whether the popular opinions 
expressed by the Constitutional Referendum have been 
wise or not—is not a simple one. The answer will depend 
very much on the prepossessions of the person who 
makes it; but a survey of the fifty-eight popular votes 
which have taken place in Massachusetts since 1780 leaves 
the impression that almost all those of doubtful wisdom 
were either in accord with the best thought of the time, 
or were afterwards reversed. 

On the final question—whether the Referendum on 
constitutional matters in the United States retains 
general respect or not—there can be no doubt; for the 
institution is as deeply rooted in public esteem as ever, 
and no one would seriously propose its abolition. 


The Constitutional Referendum, of which I have been 
speaking, was a natural result of the attempt to place 
the fundamental law on a different basis from ordinary 
legislation. The next development of direct popular 
action in law-making, not very different from the first 
in principle or in its effects, arose from a _ practical 
demand for a check upon the legislature when dealing 
with matters that involve peculiar temptations or the 
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pressure of local or other interests. With this object 
a clause was inserted in the constitutions of several States 
providing that the action of the legislature upon certain 
specific subjects should not be valid unless ratified by 
popular vote, although the other formalities of constitu- 
tional amendment were not required. The practice 
began about the middle of the last century, and has been. 
applied to the selection of sites for State capitals and 
public establishments, to the contracting of State debts, 
to taxation in excess of a fixed amount, to the creation 
of banks, to the extension of the suffrage, and to a few 
other matters. It has been used mainly, although not 
exclusively, by the newer States, and was devised to 
meet difficulties keenly felt, rather than as an expression 
of any general political principle. While it has been 
retained in those communities where it arose, it may be 
regarded as the product of immature conditions, for it 
has shown no marked tendency to spread to other parts 
of the country or to expand over new subjects. 

In connexion with these constitutional provisions for 
the reference of particular matters to popular vote we 
must speak of the attempt occasionally made by legisla- 
tures, in the absence of any such provision, to refer some 
perplexing question to the people. The procedure might 
perhaps have become common had it not been checked 
by the courts, which have held that without consti- 
tutional authority a legislature cannot divest itself of 
responsibility for legislation by shifting it on to the 
shoulders of the electors.. It can, of course, consult them 
by means of: an informal vote, and this is sometimes 
doné; but it cannot make that vote decisive upon the 
enactment of a statute. No such obstacle would, of 
course, arise in the case of the British Parliament. 

The third and most comprehensive movement for a 
Referendum is very recent. It takes the form of a 
general provision in the constitutions that, upon the 
petition of a certain number of citizens, any law, not 
declared urgent by the legislature, shall be submitted to 
popular vote. Unlike the two earlier phases which were 
native in origin, growing out of purely indigenous ideas. 
and conditions, this last is a conscious imitation of Swiss 
institutions; and it has usually been coupled with the 
Swiss Initiative, whereby a fixed number of citizens can 
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propose a law and require a popular vote thereon. The 
movement has had a strongly theoretical tinge, and has 
been pushed by associations formed to advocate it on 
abstract principles. Nevertheless, the real force that 
has given it momentum with the public and won its 
victory in a number of States has been not so much faith 
in a democratic creed as a dissatisfaction with the 
existing legislatures, a conviction that they are too 
largely under the control of party machines allied with 
moneyed interests. 

The Referendum in this general form was adopted 
first by South Dakota in 1898, and in the dozen years 
that have passed since that date by Utah, Oregon, 
Nevada, Montana, Oklahoma, Maine, Missouri, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado and New Mexico—twelve States, 
most of which lie in the newer and less populous parts 
of the country, and have limited the sessions of their 
legislatures to very brief periods. As yet it is too early 
to say what the effect of the institution will be. A 
generation must pass before that can be determined ; 
but the use that has actually been made of the General 
Referendum in the few years during which it has been 
in operation is not the less interesting. 

Although direct popular legislation was established in 
South Dakota a dozen years ago, it was used first, and 
has been used far more freely, in Oregon. No other 
State, indeed, made any use of it until 1908; and in 
Oregon the popular votes under the new provisions have 
been three times as numerous as those in all the other 
States combined. But in making this statement it is 
necessary to discriminate between the different kinds of 
direct legislation. In Switzerland the Initiative has been 
used little, and rarely with success; and, save in Oregon, 
that has been the case in the American States. As yet 
they have put it in operation only half a dozen times; 
and the measures proposed have always been rejected. 
But in Oregon it has been used in the last eight years 
for no less than forty-eight measures, including consti- 
tutional amendments ; and twenty-five of them have been 
adopted. The Referendum, on the other hand, has been 
hitherto less of an Oregonian monopoly. That State has 
referred to popular vote, either by petition or by the 
action of the legislature itself in accordance. with a 
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power conferred upon it, nine statutes, whereof four 
have been ratified and five rejected; while in the other 
States thirteen Acts have been so referred, of which four 
have been ratified and nine rejected. 

With the enormous mass of legislation in America 
one feels impelled to ask to what lengths direct legisla- 
tion will ultimately grow, and whether a people that has 
any other occupation in life will be able to carry it on 
intelligently. More than half of these popular votes 
occurred last autumn, with the result that in Oregon the 
people voted upon thirty-two different measures, besides 
voting on candidates for office; and in South Dakota, 
where the measures, although less in number, were 
printed in full, the ballot was six feet long in small type. 
Perhaps for this reason the people, except in Oregon, 
rejected almost everything presented to them. In 
Oregon, however, to their credit be it said, they were 
discriminating, accepting nine and rejecting twenty-three 
of the measures submitted. These ranged over the whole 
ground of legislation—liquor laws, taxation, employers’ 
liability, woman suffrage, state railroads, good roads, 
nominations for office, proportional representation, re- 
form of juries and judicial procedure, fishing in Rogue 
River, the salary of a judge, eight separate Bills for 
creating as many new counties, and sundry other matters 
—a programme that might overtax Parliament for a 
decade. The average vote on all these measures was 
nearly three-quarters of that cast for Governor at the 
same time. ‘Equity,’ the periodical devoted to the cause 
of direct legislation, asks: ‘Now do you not think that 
Oregon, with her thirty-two measures, stands vindi- 
cated?’ Truly the citizens of Oregon are a remarkable 
people, and the institution they have brought forth is 
an infant Hercules; but whether or not he has shown 
wisdom in his cradle, and whether his presence has had 
a salutary influence upon the State economy, are ques- 
tions on which the doctors disagree. 


An effort is now being made to extend direct popular 
legislation to national affairs. This has not hitherto 
been done even in the case of amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, because that instrument was originally 
framed by delegates from the several States, was adopted 
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by the States, and provided for the ratification of amend- 
ments by three-quarters of the States. Whatever theory 
may be held of the national sovereignty, there can be 
no doubt that historically the Federal Constitution was 
based upon the assent of the States; and the practice has 
never been changed. This can readily be understood if 
one considers the improbability that any plan for a closer 
federation of the British Empire, or any future modifica- 
tion thereof, would be submitted for ratification to a 
popular majority of the Empire as a whole, without 
regard to the opinion of the component parts. Before a 
Referendum, either on constitutional amendments or on 
ordinary legislation, can be applied to national questions 
in the United States, the principle must make a great 
advance in public favour. 

Much has been said in England about the expense of 
a Referendum; but on this point American experience is 
of little value, both because the total cost of a poll differs 
in different countries, and because in the United States a 
Referendum is habitually combined with an election of 
public officers. American elections are periodic, public 
officers of some kind being chosen throughout a State as 
a rule every year; and the popular vote upon a legis- 
lative measure is usually taken at the same time. In 
such a case the expense of the Referendum is merely 
that which is entailed by bringing the matter before the 
people; but this varies greatly. 

As to the bearing of American experience of the 
Referendum upon the solution of English problems it is 
difficult to speak. There is in England no sharp dis- 
tinction between constitutional and other measures, and 
hence no clearly defined class of laws which would be 
regularly submitted to popular vote; and yet it is on this 
condition that the results of the American Constitutional 
Referendum are based. Those results have already been 
described, while the Optional or Occasional Referendum 
on ordinary laws has not endured long enough in America 
to justify any conclusive verdict, even if such a verdict 
would be decisive in England. The importance of a 
Referendum there must depend chiefly on its indirect 
effects, its influence upon the authority and responsibility 
of the Cabinet, upon the relation of Ministers to the 
majority in the House of Commons, upon the stability of 
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the party system; in short, upon the whole structure of 
English parliamentary government. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
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THE Referendum in Australia is, in the first place, an 
instrument by which proposed amendments of the Federal 
Constitution are submitted to the electorate for acceptance 
or rejection. One State has also adopted it as a means of 
determining disputes between the two Houses of the 
Legislature ; and several States have occasionally resorted 
to it in order to elicit the direct opinion of the people on 
controversial issues. Concerning these three varieties, 
Australian experience may be of some value; but neither 
in connexion with Federal nor State government has any 
step been taken to adopt the principle of the ‘ Initiative’ ; 
that is to say, the Swiss device by which a stipulated 
number of electors may demand that a proposition for a 
law shall, regardless of the approval of the Legislature, be 
submitted forthwith to the enfranchised citizens. 

The importance of the Referendum as a constitutional 
implement was first pushed prominently to the front at 
the Federal Convention of 1897-8. At the previous 
Convention, held in 1891, no question of appealing to the 
people to settle bicameral differences, or to approve or 
negative constitutional changes, was entertained. The 
very word ‘ Referendum’ does not occur in the reports of 
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the debates. Indeed, a modest proposal by Sir George 
Grey, that the Bill ‘to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia’ should be submitted to plebiscites in the 
several colonies, was somewhat scornfully put aside. 

In the ancestry of ideas, Sir George Grey’s advocacy 
of the plebiscite in 1891 perhaps entitles him to be 
regarded as the originator of the Referendum in Australia. 
But it found a tougher and more determined champion, 
at the Convention of 1897-8, in the person of Mr I. A. 
Isaacs, now a Justice of the High Court. The distin- 
guished leader of the Convention (Sir Edmund Barton) 
gave him no encouragement, and scoffed at the idea of 
embodying so foreign an expedient as the Referendum in 
a constitution modelled on British lines. Mr Isaacs 
nevertheless submitted a series of clauses designed to 
settle disputes between the branches of the Legislature by 
reference to the people. His proposal was rejected in 
the Convention by 18 votes to 13. 

The question was again debated at considerable 
length at the session of the Convention held at Sydney in 
September 1897, when an alternative mode of settling 
deadlocks was proposed; namely, a double dissolution, 
coupled with a joint sitting of the two Houses. This, 
and not the Referendum, was the plan ultimately em- 
bodied in the Federal Constitution (sect. 57). But before 
the question was determined there was a further debate 
at the Melbourne session in 1898, in which the merits and 
defects of the Referendum were discussed with remark- 
able spirit and thoroughness. The speech by Mr Isaacs 
in favour of the project,* and that of Mr B. R. Wise, on 
the other side,t are worthy of careful perusal by any 
student of this subject, for the compendious information 
they impart, and the cogency of their arguments. 

Although the Referendum as a remedy for deadlocks 
—except in the case of a ‘Constitution Alteration ’ (see 
below)—was rejected by a substantial majority, it was 
adopted for two purposes. In section 123 of the Constitu- 
tion it figures as a guarantee for the integrity of State 
territory, by the provision that alterations of State limits 
require legislation of the Commonwealth Parliament with 


* Convention Debates, Melbourne Session, pp, 2172-2187. 
t Ib., pp. 2187-2203, 
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the consent of the Parliament of the State and the 
approval of the majority of the electors of the State. 
More important is the provision of section 128 for the 
alteration of the Constitution. Parliament initiates the 
proposed alteration, and it must pass each House by an 
absolute majority. It must then be submitted to the 
people, and is carried if it be approved by a majority of 
electors iin a majority of the States, provided that the 
former constitutes a majority of the whole number of 
electors voting at that Referendum. In case of a dis- 
agreement of the Houses on a ‘ Constitution Alteration’ 
in successive sessions, the Governor-General may submit 
the Bill, as last passed by the House of initiation, to the 
electors, whose decision is final. 

The adoption of the Referendum for Constitution 
Alterations followed inevitably from two facts: first, 
that the Constitution was a Federal pact sanctioned by 
law, implying, therefore, a ‘ rigid Constitution,’ and some 
departure from the tradition of parliamentary sove- 
reignty which Australia had inherited from England; 
secondly, that this pact was itself an ‘agreement of the 
people,’ and not merely of their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives; for the Constitution was submitted in 1898 
and 1899 to the vote of the people before it was presented 
to the Imperial Parliament. 

There had been, prior to the present year, three 
references to the people of projected constitutional 
changes, two of which were adopted and one rejected ; 
and in the present April the electors of the Common- 
wealth are voting upon no fewer than five proposed 
constitutional amendments, all of the gravest and most 
far-reaching importance. The first case occurred in 1907. 
The amendment then proposed (Constitution Alteration, 
Senate Elections, Act, 1906) was of small importance. It 
amended section 13 of the Constitution so as to enable 
the elections for the Senate to take place on the same 
day as those for the House of Representatives. The 
alteration conduced to convenience and economy. Each 
elector, on presenting himself at the polling-booth, re- 
ceived a ballot-paper enabling him to vote for the candi- 
date of his choice for the House of Representatives; a 
second paper, of a different colour, on which he voted 
for candidates for the Senate; and a third paper, also 
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differentiated by its colour, on which he voted ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’ to the question : ‘Do you approve of the proposed 
law for the alteration of the Constitution?’ The words 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ were printed beneath the question ; 
opposite to each word was a square, in one of which 
the elector had to mark a cross. The procedure was 
very simple, and the nature of the proposed alteration 
had been previously explained fully by the newspapers 
and public speakers. Yet the number of informal papers 
was very large. The number of votes recorded was 
1,058,277, of which 112,155, or 10°5 per cent., were 
informal, although the proportion of informal votes at 
the Senate elections, held at the same time, was no more 
than 6°3. The votes in favour of the proposed alteration 
numbered 774,011, those against it, 162,470. The poll 
was also small, the percentage of votes recorded to the 
number of electors enrolled being only 44°39. 

The fact that the Referendum of 1907 related to a 
matter of convenience rather than of political principle, 
and that no semblance of party feeling was aroused by 
it, robbed the experiment of popular interest. But in 
1910, when two constitutional alterations were submitted 
at the general election to the electors, there was an acute 
and bitter division of opinion on one of the issues. The 
Constitution (sect. 87) provided that, during the first ten 
years of federation, the Commonwealth should pay to the 
States not less than three-fourths of the customs and ex- 
cise revenue. This section was about to lapse; and the 
Deakin Government proposed that there should be sub- 
stituted for it a constitutional obligation to pay to the 
States 25s. per capita per annum. The objection, not 
merely of the Labour party, but of some of the most 
prominent and far-seeing among the supporters of the 
Ministry, was that a permanent constitutional obligation 
of the kind would ‘leg-rope’ the Commonwealth, impair 
its activities, and prevent it from developing policies 
deemed essential to the well-being of Australia. There 
was a sharp division between those who put foremost 
the financial well-being of the States and those who 
were chiefly solicitous for the effectiveness of the Federal 
power. Out of 2,258,482 votes enrolled, 1,403,976—62-16 
per cent.—voted; and the alteration was rejected by 
670,838 votes to 645,514. There were majorities in three 
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States, but the Government failed to secure a majority 
either of the whole of the States or of the total number 
of electors voting. The informal ballot-papers handed in 
on this occasion numbered 82,437, or 5°87 per cent. But 
the number of informal papers at the Referendum was 
again greatly in excess of the number at the polls for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives taken at the 
same time, the figures being 64,603 and 27,044 respectively. 

The second Referendum of 1910 was less interesting, as 
parties were not divided upon the issue. It related to 
an amendment of section 105 of the Constitution, 
extending the power of the Commonwealth in regard to 
taking over the debts of the States. But the lesser 
degree of party feeling, leading to a diminution of public 
discussion on the question, was reflected in the increased 
number of informal papers. These were 96,209, or 
6°85 per cent. of the number of voting papers issued. 
These results clearly indicate that a considerable number 
of the electors found it more difficult to vote on a definite 
question than for parliamentary candidates. Yet the 
form of the question printed on the ballot paper could 
hardly have been simpler. It was: ‘Do you approve of 
the proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution 
entitled,’ etc.; and all that the electors had to do was 
to pencil a cross opposite the word ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’ 

During the present month, April, the electors of the 
Commonwealth are considering proposals to extend the 
Federal power by the addition of five new subjects of 
legislation. Instead, however, of embodying each of 
these in a separate Bill, so as to give the electors the 
opportunity of pronouncing separately on each of them, 
two Bills only are submitted, one of which contains four 
of the proposed amendments ; the people have therefore to 
accept or reject all. The four amendments concern (1) 
trade and commerce, an extension of the existing power, 
which is now limited to foreign and inter-State trade; 
(2) corporations, another extension of the existing 
power; (3) labour and employment, including the 
adjustment of disputes between the States and their 
railway employees; (4) combinations and monopolies. — 
There is no necessary connexion between these subjects. | 

A large number of public men, including some of the 
best commercial and legal minds in the Commonwealth, 
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believe the present control of the Federal Parliament 
over trade and commerce to be insufficient. Mr Irvine, 
K.C., for example, spoke in the Federal Parliament of 
the ‘almost hopeless attempt to draw a line when there 
is no line between inter-State and intra-State commerce.’ 
Mr Irvine, too, was not unfriendly to the other proposed 
amendments; and his opinion carried great weight, not 
only because of his oft-tested independence, but also 
because his extensive practice at the Bar in High Court 
cases has taught him the undesirableness of divided 
control in matters germane to commerce and industry. 
But he strongly denounced the grouping expedient, the 
more so as the Government had put forth a bold bid for 
the votes of the 100,000 railway servants in the Common- 
wealth, by making the third amendment apply to them. 

This unfortunate incident discloses a weakness in the 
Referendum machinery of the Commonwealth which may 
serve as a warning elsewhere. It is often taken for 
granted that the Referendum elicits the opinion of the 
people in a distinct subject, unembarrassed by the 
numerous subjects that enter into discussion at a general 
election. If this is to be secured, the Commonwealth 
experience suggests that some legal provision may be 
necessary against ‘tacking, to ensure that the people 
who want A shall not be embarrassed by having to vote 
for B, C and D, which they do not want. 

So much for the experience of the Federation in this 
respect. Some features of peculiar interest are pre- 
sented by the employment of the Referendum by 
some of the Australian States. The whole of the cases 
except one have occurred since the establishment of 
federation. Queensland is the only State which has 
adopted the Referendum to resolve disputes between the 
two Houses of Parliament. The Act passed in 1908—the 
Parliamentary Bills Referendum Act—was the result of 
a peculiarly acute and acrimonious crisis, involving not 
only the Legislature, but also the Governor, Lord Chelms- 
ford, in a feverish public contest. In the previous year 
the Legislative Council had rejected two Bills sent up 
by the Legislative Assembly. Both measures were 
supported strongly by popular feeling, and were deemed 
by the Premier, Mr Kidston, to be vital to the policy of 
his Government. He requested the Governor to grant a 
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dissolution, but Lord Chelmsford rejected the advice and 
commissioned the Leader of the Opposition, Mr Philp, to 
form a Ministry. But the majority of the Legislative 
Assembly refused to grant supplies to the new Govern- 
ment or to proceed with Bills submitted by it. There- 
upon the Governor dissolved the Legislative Assembly. 
The electors, however, returned Mr Kidston to power 
by a substantial majority. It was then generally deemed 
to be desirable to create machinery by which, in the event 
of any future disagreement between the two Houses, a 
means of settlement should be found by direct appeal to 
the people. The Act provides that when a Bill has been 
twice rejected by the Legislative Council the Governor 
may by proclamation direct that the Bill so rejected shall 
be submitted to a Referendum of the electors. If the poll 
is decided in the affirmative, ‘the Bill shall be presented 
to the Governor for His Majesty’s assent, and upon 
receiving such assent the Bill shall become an Act of 
Parliament in the same manner as if it had been passed 
by both Houses of Parliament.’ Since the passage of the 
Act no dispute has occurred between the two Houses; 
and the machinery, therefore, has not been invoked. 

New South Wales, in 1903, adopted the Referendum 
to ascertain the view of the people on a proposed re- 
distribution of seats. There was a general feeling that, 
as some of the most important functions of government 
had been handed over to the Federation, the number 
of members in the State Legislative Assembly might 
advantageously be reduced. An Act was passed (Reduc- 
tion of Members Referendum Act, no. 13 of 1903) 
enabling the electors to determine whether they pre- 
ferred to be represented by 125 members, as previously, 
or by 100, or by 90. There voted 63,171 for the status 
quo, 13,316 for 100 members, and 206,273 for 90. There 
were 41,484 informal votes, or 14°67 of the whole 
number voting, an astonishingly large proportion. 

A very curious example of resort to the Referendum 
without legislative authority—indeed, in spite of the 
twice-declared hostility of one House of Parliament to 
the principle—occurred in Victoria in 1904. The subject 
was religious instruction in State schools. For many 
years this has been a matter perplexing to Victorian 
politicians. The Australian Roman Catholic bishops 
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object to the use of the Bible in State schools, on the 
ground that Bible-reading without religious instruction 
is valueless, and also because, as the Roman Catholics 
maintain their own schools without aid from the State, 
they consider it unfair that the taxes to which they 
contribute should be used to pay (as they contend) for 
the teaching of Protestantism. On several occasions a 
Referendum was proposed and rejected ; but in 1904 the 
State Premier, the late Sir Thomas Bent, determined to 
order a Referendum on his own responsibility. He sub- 
mitted three questions to the electors : 


*(1) Are you in favour of the Education Act remaining 
secular as at present? (2) Are you in favour of such legisla- 
tion as shall cause the scheme of Scripture lessons recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Religious Instruction to 
be taught in State schools during school hours to children 
whose parents desire the teaching? (3) Are you in favour of 
the prayers and hymns selected by the Royal Commission 
being used ?’” 


Had the first question only been put to the people, the 
result might have been conclusive. But the form of the 
questions admitted of absolutely contradictory answers 
being given; and that is exactly what occurred. A 
majority of 26,249 voted ‘Yes’ to question 1, but a 
majority of 8955 also voted ‘Yes’ to number 2, and 
a majority of 9450 to question 3. That is to say, the 
result was to declare: ‘We want things to remain as 
they are, but we also want them altered.’ Had the 
Referendum been taken under an Act of Parliament, 
with the question embodied i in a schedule, it is scarcely 
likely that so grotesque a result would have been achieved. 
The Referendum settled nothing; and, since it was held, 
no further step has been taken. 

The religious education question has also been the 
subject of a Referendum in Queensland—this time pro- 
perly authorised by Act of Parliament (Religious Instruc- 
tion in State Schools Referendum Act, 1908). As a 
matter of administrative convenience, the poll was taken 
at the same time as that for the Federal Senate and 
House of Representatives, in April 1909. The Queensland. 
elector, therefore, had five voting-papers simultaneously 
to dispose of, for there were also two Federal Referendum 
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questions to answer. The religious instruction question 
was, however, submitted in clear, concise language: ‘ Are 
you in favour of introducing the following system into 
State schools, namely:’ then followed a very brief de- 
scription of the system proposed. There voted: ‘Yes,’ 
74,228; ‘No,’ 46,681. The informal votes were 5°8 per 
cent. of the whole. 

The last instance to be mentioned was the first to 
occur in Australia. The House of Assembly of South 
Australia, in December 1895, passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the opinion that 


‘a poll of electors should be taken on the following questions : 
Do you favour (1) the continuance of the present system of 
education in State schools; (2) the introduction of scriptural 
instruction in State schools during school hours; (8) the 
payment of a capitation grant to denominational schools for 
secular results?’ 


The resolution was not sent up to the Legislative Council, 
but the Government acted upon it. The Referendum 
may therefore be regarded as one of the ‘administrative’ 
class, though one branch of the Legislature prescribed the 
form of questions. It was taken in conjunction with a 
general election in the following year. The result in 
this case was decisive. The majority of electors voted 
‘Yes’ to question 1, and ‘No’ to questions 2 and 3; 
the figures being 51,824 to 17,855; 19,299 to 34,951; 
and 13,428 to 42,002. The total number of Referendum 
votes polled was 90,853. The percentage of informal 
votes cannot in this case be accurately calculated. The 
‘no reply’ figures were 21,174, 36,603, and 35,423. If 
these be added together and compared with the total 
number of votes on each question the proportion of ‘no 
replies’ is over 51 per cent.; and, high as this is, the 
proportion of ‘no replies’ to each question indicates that 
it is an approximate index to the results as a whole. 
From the British point of view one of the most 
interesting aspects of the Referendum is its relation 
to the system of Party Government. In the Common- 
wealth, each proposal for the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion has been promoted as a Government measure; and 
two have been fought in and out of Parliament mainly 
on party lines. There can be little doubt that a 
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Government defeat in Parliament on a Constitution 
Alteration Bill would have all the political significance 
of a defeat on any other important measure. On the 
other hand, the defeat of the proposal on the vote of 
the people might take place in circumstances which 
indicated an approval of the general policy of the 
Government. If the General Election of 1910 had 
resulted in the return of a majority for Mr Deakin, it 
is not conceivable that he would have resigned because 
his financial proposals were rejected by the people. 

Hitherto the Referendum has been contemporaneous 
with a general election. On the present occasion, the 
Referendum is held during the existence of a Parliament 
elected a year ago and with two years of its course to 
run. The contest will take place on party lines, and 
cannot fail to involve the question, what use the Govern- 
ment will make of the new powers during the present 
Parliament. If the Constitution Alteration should be 
defeated, it will be an indication that the country does 
not approve of the policy of the Government. But no 
one expects that the Government will resign as the 
result; for the caucus secures its Parliamentary majority 
and renders it impossible for another Ministry to take 
office without another general election. But the position 
would be a singular one in a democratic country which 
observes the forms of Cabinet and Representative 
Government—a Ministry in office after an unsuccessful 
appeal to the country. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that, should the 
Labour party be successful at the forthcoming vote, 
the Referendum itself in its present phase is likely to 
be very short-lived. It depends, as already pointed out, 
on the limitation of the power of Parliament involved 
in the federal system, and on the fact that this limitation 
is enforced by the action of the Courts. The movement 
of the Labour party is towards unification, with a re- 
establishment of the sovereignty of Parliament, and 
the removal of all legal checks on its action. 


W. Harrison Moore. 
ERNEsT Scort. 
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Art. 12—THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


1. Sea Law and Sea Power. By Thomas Gibson Bowles, 
M.P. London: Murray, 1910. 

2. British Rights at Sea under the Declaration of London. 
By F. E. Bray. London: King, 1911. 

3. The Declaration of London; with a criticism of Mr 
T. G. Bowles. By the Right Hon. Arthur Cohen, K.C. 
‘Law Quarterly Review,’ January 1911. 

4. Parliamentary Papers (Miscellaneous). No. 4 (1909) 
(Cd 4554), No. 5 (1909) (Cd 4555). 

5. Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords. Vol. 7. 
Nos. 14, 15, 16. 


THE Declaration of London has been much discussed in 
the two years that have elapsed since it was published to 
the world; and the discussion has revealed, in this country 
at least, a wide divergence of opinion. The two books 
whose titles appear at the head of this article are proof 
of this. Mr Bowles is a relentless opponent of the 
Declaration, and will have none of it; he sees the hand 
of a foreign conspiracy in every clause, and predicts the 
ruin of Great Britain if it be ratified. Mr Bray, one of the 
secretaries to the British delegates, is a whole-hearted 
advocate of the Declaration as it stands, and thinks that 
the consequences will be serious if it be not ratified. 
Mr Cohen holds an intermediate position, supporting the 
Declaration upon the whole, but maintaining that it should 
not be ratified until certain defects are amended. The 
controversy has been carried on without intermission in 
the Press; there have been discussions in public meetings 
and resolutions of public bodies; and, finally, there has 
been a debate in the House of Lords, in which the case in 
favour of ratification has been fully stated by Lord Desart, 
the first British delegate at the Conference. But the 
judgment of the public is still divided. The Chambers of 
Commerce and Shipping, which have special interests at 
stake, are afraid of the Declaration for trade reasons. 
For the rest, opinion appears likely to slide into party 
grooves, a result as deplorable as it seems unavoidable. 
The discussion, however, has been of value; it has 
cleared the air and enabled attention to be focused on 
essential points; and we confess that, as the result, the 
Vol. 214.—No, 427, 20 
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objections to the Declaration appear to us to be more 
formidable than when we first discussed the subject in 
these pages.* We know, now, that there has been over- 
statement on both sides. The Declaration is a concise 
and admirably drafted code of the laws of war at sea, 
creditable to those who framed it. It is open to objection, 
on points to which we will presently refer, both for what 
it does and for what it leaves undone; but the British 
delegates cannot be blamed for failing to secure agreement 
in favour of the British views where agreement was not 
possible. It is sheer nonsense to suggest that they have 
been the victims of a foreign conspiracy. 

On the other hand, the ratification of the Declaration 
is not a matter of pressing necessity for Great Britain. 
If it be not ratified, the position will be the same as it 
has hitherto been; indeed, of the two points that proved 
incapable of solution during the Russo-Japanese war, one 
remains still unsettled by the Declaration, the other is 
settled adversely to Great Britain. Nor can we think that 
Great Britain gains any advantage of real importance 
under the Declaration, except that, shared with other 
nations, of an International Court and a written code of 
laws. That is, of itself, a substantial gain, and it is worth 
paying something for; the question is whether the price 
is too high. Great Britain stands in a different position 
from her Continental neighbours; she is an island Power 
with no land approaches; she has the largest carrying 
trade and the largest fleet in the world. For these reasons 
she is more vitally interested in the laws of war at sea 
than any other Power. It cannot be disputed that by the 
Declaration Great Britain will surrender some rights 
which she has hitherto claimed; it is for her to make 
certain, before it is too late, that these concessions are not 
more than the establishment of the new Court and the 
new code is worth. 

The Court itself is to be established under the Inter- 
national Prize-courts Convention of 1907; the code of 
laws which it is to administer is provided by the Declara- 
tion of London; but the two matters are necessary parts 
of one and the same proposal and must be considered 
together. It is material, therefore, to note that the 
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* *Quarterly Review,’ October 1909. 
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proposed court differs in its constitution from the tribunals 
to which we have become accustomed at the Hague, in 
that the judges are not to be chosen by the parties, but 
are specified in the Convention itself. In arbitrations 
before the Hague Court it is usual for each party to select 
one or more arbitrators from the permanent panel of 
judges of the Court, and for a President to be chosen by 
agreement or nominated by some impartial third party. 
The constitution of the Prize-court is fixed. There areto 
be fifteen judges in all, of whom eight, representing the 
eight Greater Powers, must always be summoned; and 
seven, representing the Lesser Powers, are to be summoned 
in rotation. The Prize-court, therefore, is less of a purely 
judicial body than the arbitration tribunals; it has in it 
some elements of a representative assembly, 

One reason for the distinction is not far to seek. The 
law of warfare at sea rests on agreement and usage, rather 
than on any general juristic principles ; private law lends 
no analogies; and those questions which still remain 
unsettled involve considerations of policy more than of 
law. It is reasonable, therefore, that different nations 
should be represented. The tribunal will be composed of 
jurists of high standing; and it may be confidently as- 
sumed that they will approach their task with an earnest 
desire to create and maintain a standard of impartiality 
worthy of so great acourt. But they will be only human 
beings; and, if they are called on to make law, they 
will not be able to shut their eyes to considerations of 
policy—considerations which must vary according to 
the situation and requirements of the respective nations 
they represent. 

This point is especially material with regard to the 
three questions which are not covered by the Declara- 
tion—(1) the conversion of merchant vessels into war- 
ships and their reconversion into merchant vessels on 
the high seas; (2) the test of the enemy character of 
cargo; and (3) the application of the rule of 1756. Of 
these the first is admittedly one of capital importance to 
this country, and has been so treated by His Majesty’s 
Government throughout the discussionsof 1907 and of 1909. 
GreatBritain has animmense mercantile marine to protect, 
and it is clear, beyond the need of argument, that the 
task of guarding it must be rendered enormously more 
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difficult, if enemy merchant ships can acquire the rights 
of ships of war, and revert again to the status of 
merchant vessels, by the mere change of a flag on the 
high seas. At the London Conference the Powers were 
equally divided on this question ; and no agreement was 
reached. We are told that, in consequence, the question 
remains an open one; but we beg leave to differ from 
this statement if it is intended to suggest that the posi- 
tion of Great Britain will remain the same after ratifica- 
tion of the Prize-court Convention as it is to-day. The 
effect of the silence of the Declaration is to hand over 
this question to the International Prize-court to deter- 
mine; and, since there is no convention on the matter, it 
has to be determined in accordance with the principles 
of ‘equity and good conscience,’ a wholly impracticable 
test in a matter which is so largely one of the policy and 
interests of particular States, even if it be a practicable 
test in any matter at all. 

The actual result will be that the International Prize- 
court will have to legislate ; and, since the Great Powers 
are equally divided, it seems fair to assume that the 
general principles on which that legislation will proceed 
will be determined, one way or the other, by the votes of 
the Lesser Powers, or of such of them as happen to be 
represented on the first occasion when the point comes 
up for decision. This prospect is the more unsatisfactory 
because the first decision, on this as on other matters, 
may well be arrived at in a case to which Great Britain 
is not a party, and in which, therefore, she will have no 
opportunity of taking part in the proceedings before the 
Court. A neutral vessel from Haiti may be seized, during 
a war in which Venezuela is engaged, by a Venezuelan 
trader converted into a warship on the high seas. The 
seizure may be disputed; and the Hague Court may 
have to lay down, in that case, the general rule as to 
conversion—a rule which, be it noted, will apply as well 
between belligerents as between belligerents and neutrals. 
Such a decision would not, we suppose, be technically 
binding on the Court in subsequent cases; but it is, to 
say the least of it, most unlikely that the Court would 
reverse a decision once given on a question of principle. 

In this connexion it may be observed that it would 
be of little use for Great Britain to make a reservation 
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of her liberty to object to any judgment of the Prize- 
court maintaining the right of conversion on the high 
seas, such as has been suggested ; for, if such a judgment 
were once given by the Court in a case between third 
parties, the contention of Great Britain would be made 
impossible. To any proposal for further discussion the 
opposing Powers would at once reply that the British 
view was contrary to the law of nations, and that they 
were content to leave the law as it stood. It may be, of 
course, that the decision of the Court would be in favour 
of the British view, but no one can say what would 
happen; it is a matter of pure speculation. An un- 
restricted power of conversion is a weapon that could be 
used with deadly effect against the huge mercantile 
marine of this country, and we confess that we do not 
think that our merchant shipowners should be asked to 
risk their interests on such a hazard. If no agreement 
was possible, there should have been an arrangement 
excepting this, and other unsettled points, from the juris- 
diction of the Prize-court, until agreement should be 
reached at some future time. 

Of the other two questions to which we have referred, 
one relates to the test of enemy character of goods. 
Some countries hold that goods are or are not enemy 
property according to the nationality of the owner; 
others (including Great Britain) decide it according to 
the domicile of the owner. The instructions to the 
British delegates were that this difference was not one 
on which they need insist. The other point is the rule 
of 1756, under which a vessel loses her neutral character 
and becomes liable to capture if she engages in a trade, 
such as the coasting trade or that between a home 
country and distant ports of the empire, which is not 
open to foreign ships in time of peace. The mercantile 
marine or coasting vessels of a belligerent may be driven 
off the seas ; and neutral vessels may, unless the rule be 
maintained, come in to carry on the trade. The retention 
of this rule is not a vital matter, but it is one which may 
well turn out to be of substantial importance, and ought 
not to be left to chance. 


Passing now to the Declaration itself, a serious doubt 
arises, at the outset, as to whether the agreement between 
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the parties is contained in-one document or in two; ‘that: 
is, whether we are to look only at the Declaration itself, 
as signed’ by the delegates, or whether we are to read 
into it the comments in M. Renault’s Report. The 
difference is material, for the Report not only adds to 
and explains the Articles of the Declaration throughout, 
but on some points it alters their apparent meaning. 
Expert opinion differs as to the view the Court is likely 
to take as to the effect of this Report; but the point 
should not be one of practical difficulty, for it can be 
solved, at once, by a declaration of the parties that the 
contract between them is contained only in the Declara- 
tion or in the Declaration and the Report. 

' On general grounds the practice of dividing up a 
convention in this way seems highly objectionable. Ifa 
report adopted by a conference is to be treated as part 
of the final convention entered into by the delegates, 
then it will be necessary in future cases to debate every 
line of the report with the same care as if it were 
incorporated in the convention itself; indeed, it would be 
simpler not to have a convention at all, but to treat the 
report as the final document. In the present case we 
have the unsatisfactory result that the more important 
document of the two is not only not signed by the 
delegates, but is not even referred to in the document 
that is signed by them. It is supposed to be part of the 
contract by force of some usage, the existence of which 
is disputed by high authority, which is at the best 
uncertain, and which has never been adopted by the 
Courts or jurists of several of the participating nations. 
The point should be cleared up before ratification. For 
our present purpose we treat the Report as governing the 
Declaration. 

.. Of the three main points of controversy which arise 
on the proposed code the first in order is that of 
blockade. As to this the interest of Great Britain is 
clear; it must be to preserve blockade as a means of 
offence. The Commission on food-supply found that 
blockade of the coast of England would be an impossi- 
bility ; and Great Britain is not concerned to protect 
her subjects who choose to indulge in the risky ventures 
of blockade-running. Her sole interest, therefore, is 
that of an attacking belligerent; and she is the more 
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concerned to retain the power of blockade unimpaired, 
by reason of the weapon which she has at command for 
the purpose in her great fleet. Moreover, if the right to 
capture private property at sea were ever abandoned, 
blockade would be the only means of offence left to the 
British fleet against an enemy who would not or could 
not fight upon the seas. The point in regard to blockade, 
therefore, is whether the Declaration imposes restraints 
on a blockading force which render the exercise of 
blockade materially less effective. The powers allowed 
to a blockading force are admittedly less wide than those 
which British Prize-law has hitherto recognised. In 
particular, Art. 17 limits the right of capture to the 
‘area of operations’ of the warships detailed to render 
the blockade effective; and Art. 20 excepts a blockade- 
runner from capture when once pursuit by a ship of the 
blockading force has ceased. But the question, whether 
these limitations, coupled with the lengthy and somewhat 
involved explanation of ‘ area of operations’ given in the 
Report, will materially cripple the offensive powers of 
the blockaders, is one which Admiralty experts can 
alone determine. There were two naval officers among 
the British delegates ; and it is to be presumed that they 
were satisfied with the Declaration as it stands, but it 
would certainly be more reassuring to the public to have 
a distinct statement on the point, accompanied by such 
explanation as may properly be given, from the Lords 
of the Admiralty. The responsibility must rest. on them 
and on them alone. 

Weare not persuaded that Great Britain has made any 
gain of substance by the abandonment of the view, held 
by one or two Continental Powers, that a ship cannot 
be captured unless she has been visited and a notifica- 
tion of the fact inscribed on her papers. If the Declara- 
tion is not ratified, the Prize-courts of this country will 
apply the law which has hitherto been enforced by them, 
and will not require a special notification. The British 
view has always been adopted by the great majority of 
States ; it has never been seriously challenged by any one 
of them, and was accepted, without question, at the 
Conference. In fact, blockade would be robbed of its 
effectiveness, if every blockade-runner were entitled to a 
‘first bite’ free, 
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The provisions of the Declaration relating to con- 
traband, particularly in so far as they affect the 
carriage of food-stuffs in neutral vessels to belligerent 
ports, have been the subject of keen controversy. It 
is true that, in present conditions, Great Britain must 
depend largely, if not mainly, on the carriage of supplies 
in British vessels; and that, given the command of the 
seas, this supply can be maintained in time of war. But 
if the command of the sea be lost, even temporarily, she 
will be entirely dependent on neutral supplies; and even 
without losing command of the seas, supplies by British 
vessels may be made difficult by the operation of one or 
two enemy cruisers which have managed to escape the 
British fleet. Moreover, conditions may change, and the 
mercantile tonnage available for neutrals may increase. 
The course of events in any future war must be a matter 
of speculation, but it is manifest that Great Britain 
cannot afford to run risks on such a point as this, or to 
enter into any stipulations which might make it more 
difficult for neutrals to send supplies to British ports in 
time of war. 

There has been some discussion as to the present state 
of International Law on the subject of food-stuffs going 
to belligerent ports; but we think it has been fully 
established that under that law, as it stands to-day, food- 
stuffs cannot be treated as absolute contraband. This is 
the opinion of the highest modern authorities, both on 
the Continent and in this country*; and it is in accord- 
ance with modern usage. The fact is undisputed that 
during the wars of the last hundred years there have 
been only two cases in which any attempt has been made 
to treat food-stuffs as absolute contraband. In the first 
of these no seizure was ever made; in the second the 
attempt had to be abandoned in consequence of neutral 
protest. In 1885, France, then at war with China, de- 
clared all rice going to Chinese ports north of Canton to 
be absolute contraband. Great Britain protested, but no 
seizure took place, and the question dropped at that time. 
In 1904, Russia, when engaged in war with Japan, de- 
clared all provisions to be contraband, but on the protests 


* Mr Hall says that the point is not open to serious argument (‘ Intey- 
national Law,’ 6th ed., p. 659). 
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of Great Britain and the United States she referred the 
matter to a Commission, presided over by the late Prof. 
Martens. In consequence of the decision of that Com- 
mission, the Russian orders were modified, and food was 
made contraband only if going to the belligerent Govern- 
ment, its forces, fortresses, or naval ports, or to its pur- 
veyors. This was a clear admission that food-stuffs 
could not be treated as absolute contraband ; and in the 
Memorandum submitted by Russia to the London Con- 
ference the British view is accepted in its entirety. Ger- 
many, the United States, Spain, Japan, and Holland agreed 
in express terms with the same view in their Memoranda. 
In the summary of the law of France, presented by that 
Government, a claim was made to treat food as contra- 
band in special circumstances; but this claim was not 
insisted on at the Conference, and the British proposals 
were accepted not only without opposition, but, so far as 
appears from the papers before us, without discussion. 
It is possible, of course, that a belligerent, in the stress 
of hostilities, might act contrary to this view, just as he 
may act contrary to the Declaration of London. The 
only check in either case is the power of protest of 
neutrals and public opinion; and we believe that both 
would be strong enough, apart from the Declaration, to 
prevent a belligerent, in any future war, from declaring 
food-stuffs to be absolute contraband. On this point, 
therefore, as it seems to us, there is no gain under the 
Declaration ; it only embodies the existing law in enacting 
(Art. 33) that food-stuffs can only be treated as contra- 
band if they are shown to be destined for the use of the 
armed forces, or of a Government department of the 
enemy State. 

If this statement of the general principle stood alone, 
there would be no difficulty, but it does not. Art. 34 
proceeds to declare that the enemy destination referred 
to in Art. 33 may be presumed if the food-stuffs, or 
other conditional contraband, are consigned (inter alia) 
(1) to a trader (commergant) who, as a matter of common 
knowledge, supplies articles of this kind to the enemy; 
(2) to a fortified place belonging to the enemy; (3) to 
any place serving as a base for the armed forces of the 
enemy ; and this is construed in the Report to mean 
a base whether of operations or of supply. The British 
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proposal had been limited to consignments to ‘places 
of armament, naval or military, within the limits 
occupied by the enemy’; but in framing the bases of 
discussion for the Conference the draft proposed by 
Germany was substituted, for some reason which does 
not appear, for that proposed by Great Britain, and 
became Art. 34. 

It seems to us that the form adopted is open to 
grave objection. The matter is one on which no doubt 
should be possible; yet the loose phrases of. Art. 34 
might well be held to apply to a large proportion of 
the food-stuffs coming to this country in neutral vessels. 
The article is drawn in terms wide enough to cover 
food-stuffs going to any port which is defended by 
fortifications, even though it be a purely commercial 
port, or to any port from which supplies are drawn for 
armed forces, even though it is not a place of naval 
or military armament. 

It has been said, by high authority, that the Article 
must be construed in a more limited sense, and applied 
only to ports which have magazines, or at least some 
systematic tie with the military or naval administration. 
But there is, unfortunately, no limitation to that effect, 
either in the Declaration itself or in the Report. We 
cannot afford to take risks in such a matter, and there 
is no reason why we should do so. Danger lies in 
uncertain phrases, since the captor has to decide on 
their construction in the first instance. Moreover, they 
give no guide to merchants. Who can say, for instance, 
whether London or Liverpool will be, at any given 
times, within or without the Article? Southampton was 
cited, in the Lords’ debate, as a port which could never 
be within it; but the approaches to Southampton are 
fortified, and its proximity to Portsmouth and the 
military stations of the south make it probable that 
supplies would be obtained from it, with more or less 
regularity. The view the International Court might 
ultimately take of the construction, in any given case, 
is of less moment; the point is whether the Article, 
as it stands, would not afford to a captor a sufficient 
excuse for seizing cargoes going to Southampton. If 
it does, the harm will be done, and no Court will be 
able to undo it, In our judgment it. should be made 
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clear before the Declaration is ratified, that Art. 34 
applies only to fortresses, or to places of naval or 
military armament, and not to commercial ports. In 
the case of commercial ports the onus of proving 
destination to armed forces or to a Government depart- 
ment should be on the captor. This is not a question 
which can safely be left in doubt. 

It is true that Art. 34 only raises a presumption 
which can be rebutted; but this is no more than a 
paper protection, for the evidence required to rebut 
the presumption would not in ordinary course be at 
the disposal of the ship’s captain. Take the case of 
a cargo of wheat consigned to ‘Jones and Co.’ at the 
port of destination. What proof could the captain 
produce from his papers of the ultimate destination of 
the wheat? He knows nothing of that, and it is not 
his business to know anything. It might be going 
to the British forces; it might be going to the civil 
population. The captain could not displace the pre- 
sumption set up by the Article; and the captor would 
be entitled to act on it and to seize the ship. Proof 
of innocent destination might be forthcoming at some 
subsequent stage before a prize-court, but that would not 
prevent the stoppage of the food-supplies at the moment 
or save Great Britain from being starved into surrender. 

It is, of course, only natural that Continental nations 
should desire to limit the import of food-stuffs by sea 
in every possible way; they can avail themselves of 
land transport; and for their sea supplies they have 
obtained a substantial advantage under the Declaration 
by the abandonment on the part of Great Britain and 
other Powers of the doctrine of continuous voyage, so 
far as it: applies to conditional contraband. If the 
Declaration comes into force, food-stuffs can be sent, 
without challenge, to any neutral port, and thence 
forwarded by land to an enemy destination. The ex- 
tension of Art. 34, therefore, can do no harm to 
Continental Powers, but it may present a serious 
obstacle to the supply of food-stuffs to nations which 
rely entirely on imports by sea into their own ports. 

In this connexion it has been observed that the 
extinction of the doctrine of continuous voyage of itself 
affords some protection for the British food-supply, since 
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cargoes can be safely taken to a neutral Channel port 
and thence shipped to Great Britain. That is so, provided 
that the cargoes are bona fide intended to be discharged 
in the neutral port. But if the British ports of 
destination are held to be bases of supply, it is not likely 
that neutral ships will run the risk of proceeding thither 
on a fresh voyage. The passage of neutral or of British 
vessels across the Channel could, of course, be more 
easily protected than their passage across the Atlantic ; 
on the other hand, if the control of the Channel were 
temporarily lost, it would be the more easy for an enemy 
to stop the supplies, because they would all have to 
travel in the same track. 

Art. 28 establishes a list of free goods which can never 
be declared contraband. The list includes raw cotton, 
which was treated as conditional contraband by Russia 
in 1904, if suitable for the manufacture of explosives, 
and not yarn or tissues. It also includes hemp; but for 
the rest it makes no change in the existing practice. It 
is something to have agreed on the principle of a free 
list; but the goods enumerated, other than those 
mentioned, have never been declared contraband. The 


advantage gained under this Article can hardly be re- 
garded as balancing the risk run under Art. 34. 


Chapter IV raises the important question of the right 
of a belligerent to sink a neutral prize instead of sending 
it into a port for adjudication. It will be remembered 
that a prize must be sent to a port of the captor; it 
cannot be sent to a neutral port. It not infrequently 
happens, therefore, that there is no port near at hand to 
which the captured ship can be sent for adjudication. A 
long voyage entails the loss of a prize-crew for a long 
time. The practical question that has arisen is whether 
a belligerent can sink a captured ship on the mere ground 
that he cannot conveniently spare a crew to navigate the 
prize to one of his own ports. This was one of the points 
which arose in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904, and 
proved incapable of settlement by diplomatic discussion. 
Prior to that year there had been no single instance of 
the enforcement of such a claim by a belligerent. 
France, the United States, and Japan had at various 
times issued instructions to naval commanders in terms 
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wide enough to empower them to sink neutral as well as 
enemy prizes, if a prize-crew could not be spared; but 
these instructions had never been acted on as against 
neutrals; and both the United States and Japan aban- 
doned their claim and supported the British view at the 
Hague Conference in 1907. 

It seems to us clear that the action of the Russian 
cruisers in sinking the ‘Knight Commander’ and other 
neutral vessels was not justified in the state of inter- 
national law at the time. According to the invariable 
practice down to 1904, neutral vessels had been tried by 
a@ judicial tribunal before condemnation. Russia acted 
contrary to that practice and sunk vessels on the mere 
ground that it was inconvenient to spare a prize-crew. 
That was an innovation for which there was no 
precedent, and Great Britain protested, but Russia 
declined to withdraw from her position. At the Hague 
Conference in 1907 Russia proposed that the right to sink 
for this cause should be formally recognised; but she 
based that proposal not on the ground that any such 
practice was already recognised by the law of nations, 
but on the frank ground of policy, that Powers having 
no maritime bases except those on their home coasts 
were in a position of inferiority, if they had to send all 
prizes into port, as compared with a nation like Great 
Britain, which has ports all over the world. 

It is for the Powers who claim a right such as this to 
make out their claim ; and it is one that is hard to justify 
on general principles. The policy of International Law is 
to substitute judicial process for acts of force; but a 
claim such as this goes absolutely contrary to that 
policy, in that it substitutes the judgment of the 
commander of the captor for the decision of a court. It 
is true that the neutral would have a right to recover 
damages, if he could afterwards satisfy a prize-court 
that the ship had been unjustly condemned; but that 
tardy remedy would be a poor compensation for the 
injury sustained at the time. It was for reasons such as 
these that His Majesty's Government took strong ex- 
ception to the admission of the Russian claim at the 
London Conference, and instructed the British delegates 
to press for the exclusion of any right to sink on the 
mere ground of inability to spare a prize-crew, unless a 
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reasonable compromise could be obtained. Nor did Great 
Britain stand alone. Of the ten Powers represented at 
the Conference, five were opposed to the right to sink in 
case of inability to spare a prize-crew (we assume that 
the United States adhered to the view held by them in 
1907) ; four were in favour of the right; and one (Italy) 
expressed no definite opinion. 

Turning to the Declaration we find that Art. 48 lays 
down correctly the general principle that neutral prizes 
must be brought into port for adjudication ; but Art. 49 
makes an exception to this principle in any case in which 
the sending of a prize into port ‘ would involve danger to 
the success of the operations in which she (the warship) 
is engaged at the time.’ The British delegates seem to 
have thought that the case of inability to spare a prize- 
crew was not within the scope of this exception, and 
intimated that this would have been expressly stated 
in the Declaration, but that for drafting reasons it was 
thought better not to make special mention of any one 
particular contingency, since this might be held to 
justify the conclusion that other eventualities not specially 
mentioned were not excluded. It may be observed in 
passing that, though this reason may have some weight 
in regard to the Declaration itself, it does not account 
for the omission of any reference to the point in the 
accompanying Report. In the analogous case of Art. 64 
the Report does specify certain cases which were omitted 
from the Declaration itself in similar circumstances; and 
this makes the absence of any reference to the case of 
inability to spare a prize-crew in the. comments on 
Arts. 49 and 51 the more remarkable. 

But, if the matter remains as it is, we fear that 
Art. 49 must be construed in a sense adverse to the 
British view. The article is wide enough in its terms 
to cover the Russian contention; and, as we have 
shown, the Report does not suggest any limitation. 
Moreover—and this is highly significant—the form of the 
words adopted in Art. 49 is for all practical purposes the 
form proposed by the Russian delegates; and it is the 
same form that was proposed by Russia at the Hague 
Conference of 1907 in order to give effect to her claim— 
the form to which Great Britain at that time declined to 
assent. The conclusion seems inevitable that Art. 40 
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does recognise a right to sink which may be used 
practically at the will of the captor. The restrictions on 
that right are of no real value at all. 

It seems, however, to be now admitted by the ad- 
vocates of the Declaration that the Article must be 
construed in a sense adverse to the British claims. They 
defend it on the different ground that Great Britain loses 
nothing by her surrender, because she is bound under 
existing circumstances by the decisions of the prize- 
courts of the captor; and the prize-courts of some 
nations sanction this practice. That is true, so far as it 
goes; but, by assenting to the Declaration in its present 
form, Great Britain and the other nations who are 
parties to it will lose the power of objection and remon- 
strance, a power which in the hands of strong neutrals 
is a real and effective power. It has been said that 
protests are of no avail unless they are enforced by war ; 
but, in the interests of peace, we trust that no such 
opinion may prevail. Certainly this is not the view of 
His Majesty’s Government, for, though they only pro- 
tested in 1904, they reasserted and maintained their 
position in 1907 in spite of the fact that they had not 
declared war in support of their protest. The real fact 
is that this change in the law is advocated by those 
nations who have but few colonial ports into which to 
take their prizes. They advocate the change for a 
reason of policy and of policy alone; and they have to 
admit that it is a change of a retrograde character, 
opposed to the true aims of International Law. We 
are not convinced that Great Britain should surrender 
her position for reasons such as these. 


We have now discussed the main points of controversy. 
To sum them up, it seems to us that the Declaration, as 
it stands, does put Great Britain in a distinctly worse 
position than she now occupies in regard to the three 
important questions of conversion of merchant vessels, 
import of food-stuffs in time of war, and destruction of 
neutral prizes. Concessions on these points may have 
grave consequences; they may turn out to have a 
decisive influence on the course of a future war. Placed 
in the scales as against the advantages of an International 
Court and a written Code, great as those advantages are, 
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the concessions made by Great Britain seem to weigh 
them down; and, if the matter rested there, we should 
be forced to the conclusion that ratification ought to 
be withheld. But it need not rest there. 

It seems possible that some modification may be 
obtained which would remove the objections raised on 
two of these questions. It would certainly be reasonable 
to propose that the International Prize-court should not 
decide any question which is not covered by the Declara- 
tion, until agreement has been reached on it. That 
would remove one great objection to ratification. It 
would certainly be reasonable to have an express under- 
standing as to the meaning of Art. 34, and the ports to 
which it is intended to apply. If the meaning is as clear 
as is suggested in some quarters, there can be no difficulty 
in obtaining an assurance upon the point satisfactory to 
Great Britain. That would remove a second great objec- 
tion. If these modifications were obtained, the position 
would be changed; and it might then be in the interests 
of this country to give way on the destruction of prizes, 
important as that question is, in the hopes of some 
amendment when public opinion comes to realise the 
effect of the new rule. 

There are considerations which must arise if the 
Declaration is rejected, affecting the future settlement of 
disputes by convention, and throwing doubt on the strong 
desire of this country to further the cause of international 
arbitration. These considerations are of weight, and 
must make us anxious to arrive at some compromise. 
But they are, after all, of a secondary and inconclusive 
nature; and, if no compromise on the weightier matters 
can be reached, they must be left out of account. It will 
be better for us to run the risk of being abused and mis- 
understood, better to defer indefinitely the establishment 
of an International Code and a Prize-court, than to accept 
the vastly greater risks to which the acceptance of the 
Declaration, without such a modification as we have 
suggested, would expose this country. 
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Art. 13—COMPULSORY SERVICE: LORD ROBERTS v, 
LORD HALDANE. 


1. Compulsory Service: a study of the question in the light 
of experience. By Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, with an 
introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane. Second 
edition. London: Murray, 1911. 

2. Fallacies and Facts : an answer to‘ Compulsory Service.’ 
By Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. V.C., K.G. London: 
Murray, 1911. 

3. Britain at Bay. By Spenser Wilkinson. London: 
Constable, 1909. 


‘INTEREST in the question of compulsory military service 
in these islands is very general, and it is important that 
materials for forming a judgment on the subject should 
be before the public.’ These opening words of Lord 
Haldane’s Introduction to Sir Ian Hamilton’s essay, 
coming from a War Minister who professes himself 
wholly opposed to the compulsory principle, are a testi- 
mony to the movement of public opinion during the last 
decade. What is more, the three books that lie before 
us are a sufficient proof that the question is engaging 
the attention of serious men; and the marshalling of 
statistics, arguments, and schemes of execution indicate 
that, among such persons at any rate, the controversy is 
passing beyond the region of purely academic discussion. 
The discovery of a common ground of co-operation of 
all classes in a system of national defence appeals 
strongly to an increasing, if not yet a very numerous, 
body of Englishmen. The consequences, moral and social, 
which must result from such a system of physical training 
and discipline, and from an organisation which, enlist- 
ing the services of all, will give practical expression to 
a common patriotism, seem calculated to appeal to a 
democratic age; indeed, such considerations already 
affect people to whom the purely military importance of 
compulsory service is of little interest. In short, the 
movement appears to accord with the general tendencies 
of the period; and although the work ‘of restoring the 
nation to its due place in men’s hearts and lives’ (to use 
Prof. Wilkinson’s words) is not very far advanced, some 
progress is undoubtedly being made. 
Vol. 214.—No. 427. 2P 
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Nevertheless it remains true that no nation has ever 
accepted the burden of compulsory service unless driven 
by hard necessity. Republican Rome, France in 1793, 
Prussia in 1813, France after 1870, modern Japan, all 
knew that compulsory service was the price to be paid 
for national existence. If England elects to pay that 
price, she will only do so for the same paramount reason. 
The only force that will drive her to develope her whole 
fighting strength will be that which has operated in the 
ease of other nations—the conviction that she is in 
danger of annihilation at the hands of a foreign enemy. 
It is incumbent upon those who deny the necessity of a 
compulsory system, a system, that is, which aims at 
developing our whole national strength, to disprove that 
danger, and to convince the country that its present 
defences are adequate to its needs. It is therefore 
especially regrettable that Lord Haldane, who is fully cap- 
able of appreciating the value of a national system, 
should have thought fit to lend his authority to a book 
so inadequate as ‘Compulsory Service.’ 

We are not here concerned with the manner in which 
Lord Haldane has thought fit to collect and publish the 
materials that form this volume. That such processes 
are prejudicial to the public service and to all concerned 
is, we imagine, pretty generally admitted ; and it is to be 
hoped, for everybody’s sake, that they will not be allowed 
to become precedents. The administrative aspect of the 
matter, however, may safely be left to the judgment of 
the public. But it is impossible to dissociate the manner 
of the compilation from the character of the production. 
Both are unworthy of the seriousness of the issue. The 
‘materials for forming a judgment on the subject of 
compulsory service’ which the Secretary of State for 
War has presented to the nation are, we submit, only 
likely to convince those whose judgment is already 
opposed to its introduction. 

The book consists of three principal parts—an intro- 
duction by Lord Haldane, Sir Ian Hamilton’s essay, and 
Sir Arthur Wilson’s memorandum. The first is one of 
the most remarkable productions of official optimism we 
have ever read. Happy indeed are the people who are 
in such a case! Our navy, we learn, is more than equal 
to its task ; ourjCommittee of Imperial Defence is a body 
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of extraordinary intelligence and activity, the pride of 
all parties, the joy of Lord Haldane its nurse and of Mr 
Balfour its parent; our regular army is all that an 
expeditionary force can be or needs to be; the Terri- 
torials only require a little more practice and encourage- 
ment to enable them to deal with any invader; and 
behind them is a people of remarkable spirit, ready, as 
Lord Haldane has proved at hundreds of meetings, to 
cheer patriotic sentiments to the echo, and then to go 
home to sleep quietly in their beds. 

Next we have Sir Ian Hamilton’s essay, apparently 
composed in the intervals of a foreign tour. It is the 
work of a lively writer, a man of quick sensibility, of 
considerable descriptive power, and of an impressionable 
imagination. It is an excellent party brochure, an 
amusing piece of journalism, thrown off by a military 
man desirous of literary fame. It was well suited to Lord 
Haldane’s purpose, which was, as we have suggested, to 
furnish those of his own persuasion with the ‘ materials 
for forming a judgment.’ But no fair-minded man, 
whether in the army or out of it, whether a believer in 
compulsory service or not, will deny that it is wanting in 
solidity, in completeness, and in evenness of judgment. 
It lacks authority; and, considering the circumstances 
under which it was written and the limited knowledge 
of the writer, it could hardly fail to do so. 

Lastly, we have the Wilson memorandum. It is most 
unfortunate that the name of the First Sea Lord, a man 
so highly and justly famed for integrity and devotion to 
his profession, should be publicly associated with a docu- 
ment which was only intended to supply ideas for a speech 
in Parliament, and therefore could not possibly contain 
the reasoned and detailed judgment of the Admiralty on 
the naval problem. Let anyone who wishes to realise the 
difference between a ‘reasoned and detailed judgment’ 
of a strategic problem and these hasty notes compare 
them with Moltke’s memoranda before the war of 1870. 
It is not, of course, suggested that such memoranda 
should be published ; but we do most strongly deprecate 
the publication of this half-way kind of document, which 
can neither dispel the apprehensions of those who know, 
nor reflect credit on those who control our naval policy. 
Either Ministers must speak for their department in their 
2P2 
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own words, or, if exceptional circumstances require it, 
the authoritative memoranda in their entirety should be 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. 

Such being the impression that ‘Compulsory Service’ 
has made upon us, we cannot wonder that in the counter- 
blast called ‘Fallacies and Facts’ Lord Roberts and his 
co-operators should give vent to expressions of strong 
indignation. They feel that a question which, rightly 
or wrongly, they believe to be vital to the nation’s 
interest has been unworthily treated, and that what was 
intended to appear as an authoritative and informing 
statement is neither one nor the other. Lord Roberts 
and those who agree with him rightly deny that ‘Com- 
pulsory Service’ represents the most experienced military 
opinion on the technical side of the problem; and they 
deny, above all, that it makes any attempt to view the 
question of national defence as a whole. It is useless to 
pretend that they have no cause for complaint. 

‘Fallacies and Facts’ is a production of a different 
kind, except in so far as it also is compelled by the 
circumstances of its production to be frankly partisan. 
Its object is to confute the arguments of Lord Haldane 
and Sir Ian Hamilton, and it presents the other side of the 
question with force and ability. It is divided into three 
parts: an introduction by Lord Roberts, an essay on 
‘The Naval and Military Situation,’ and a refutation of 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s historical lucubrations, entitled ‘The 
Argument from History.’ The most valuable portion is 
undoubtedly the second; the last appears to us almost 
superfluous. Sir Ian’s historical lucubrations are hardly 
worthy of so heavy an artillery. 

The writer on ‘The Naval and Military Situation’ has 
at the outset one great advantage over Lord Haldane. 
He is free to discuss the whole of the situation, foreign 
as well as internal, and so to develope a reasoned view of 
England’s position in the modern world and the logical 
consequences which flow from it. Lord Haldane, on the 
other hand, is compelled by his official position to discuss 
the question of defence in vacuo, as a matter which 
only concerns the internal economy of these islands. 
That is unfortunate for Lord Haldane and for his readers, 
and is proof of the inadvisability of a Minister rushing 
into print on a subject which he cannot adequately 
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handle without entering upon dangerous and forbidden 
ground. For, until we understand the international 
situation which confronts us, it is impossible to say 
what preparations will be needed to meet it; and of that 
international situation neither Sir Ian Hamilton nor 
Lord Haldane gives us any idea. The result is that the 
whole of Lord Haldane’s argument is in the air; for the 
question is not whether the voluntary or the compulsory 
system is the pleasantest and cheapest, but whether the 
men that a national service system will give us are 
necessary to our security or not. 


The primary fact upon which the advocates of com- 
pulsory service base their case is that our position as a 
world-power has totally changed from what it was after 
Waterloo, or even in the days when Lord Cardwell fixed, 
in its broad outlines, our present military system. Our 
splendid isolation has vanished. Our colonies and de- 
pendencies are no longer ‘happier islands in the watery 
: waste,’ but growing nations faced by mighty Powers and 
dangerous problems. An Eastern State has suddenly 
leapt into the position of a great Power, and behind her 
is the enormous weight and uneasy development of the 
yellow races. America is now beginning to show the 
latent strength which the possession of a continent and 
resources of unrivalled extent have bestowed upon her 
huge population. Last of all, a Power has arisen in 
Europe which, less grasping than sixteenth - century 
Spain and less bellicose than eighteenth-century France, 
is more formidable than either in her size, in her organ- 
isation, in disciplined energy, in mental thoroughness, 
and in expansive force. It is not necessary to conjure 
up the possibility of a war on the Canadian frontier or 
of a collision with Russia in India in order to realise that 
this is a situation fraught with vast potential danger, 
and that, without some economic or political development 
which will make war unnecessary by rendering it useless 
as a means of progress, we have to look forward to con- 
flicts more gigantic in their scale and more overwhelming 
in their consequences than any yet seen. 

How do these facts affect our national and imperial 
position? What modifications do they necessitate in our 
defensive system? One thing is certain: the unique 
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position which we held during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century is gone, and probably gone for ever. 
We are still a Power of great actual and immense 
potential strength, but we are no longer supreme, either 
in industry, in sea-borne trade, or in sea-power. It may 
be that in the course of years, if no serious catastrophe 
or disruption supervenes, the growth of our colonies into 
powerful nations, the tightening of the imperial bond, 
the closer organisation of imperial defence, may render 
us too dangerous to attack and too powerful to disobey. 
But such a consummation lies in the future; and its 
attainment, by peaceable methods if possible, is the 
problem of the immediate present. 

Two dangers appear to threaten the march of the 
British Empire; the one is comparatively remote, the 
other may become imminent in a very few years, or 
even sooner. The first is the question of yellow immi- 
gration. It is a problem in which Australia and New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States are specially con- 
cerned; but it is not one to which England can shut her 
eyes. The other danger is, of course, the possibility of a 
struggle with Germany. We are inclined to agree with 
Prof. Wilkinson that a war with Germany is not in- 
evitable. The ill-feeling, for instance, that manifested 
itself during the Boer war may be regarded as of a 
temporary, not a fundamental kind; and there is in 
Germany, as in England, a very considerable section 
who strongly favour peace. ‘There ought,’ says Prof. 
Wilkinson, ‘to be no question of quarrel or war. Men 
can be rivals without being enemies.’ That is true, but 
even between individuals the condition of rivalry is a 
delicate one; still more when it arises between nations, 
for the chance of misunderstanding is very much greater, 
and the causes of antagonism usually lie deeper. By far 
the most ominous aspect of the present situation, as it 
appears to us, is not, however, our commercial rivalry, 
nor even the menace of the German navy, but the 
immense military preponderance of Germany in Europe. 
With Russia crippled, the balance of power is destroyed. 
France alone is powerless against the Triple Alliance. 
Without powerful external aid it is certain that no 
effective resistance can be offered in Europe to the pre- 
dominant Continental Power either by diplomacy or by 
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battle, and that the policy of ‘rattling the sabre’ will be 
pursued with the same success as heretofore. 

This is not a healthy condition of things from the point 
of view either of. Europe or of the world; and it is:not one 
that England can afford to regard with indifference. It 
jeopardises the independence of the other States of Europe; 
it. is in itself a menace, however indirect, to England’s 
power and prestige; it tends to deprive her of her allies; 
and it may at any moment become actively dangerous. 
Great Britain is, after all, a European State; and her 
historical mission as the preserver of the balance of 
power, and, in case of need, the defender of the liberties 
of Europe, cannot be regarded as finished. As Prof. 
Wilkinson puts it, she cannot turn her back upon the 
Continent or ‘suppose that she exists only for the sake 
of her colonies and India. On the contrary, it is only 
by playing her part in Europe that she can hope to 
carry through the organisation of her own Empire. A 
stranger to European affairs she cannot and dare not 
be; and it is necessary that when she does intervene 
she should possess the power to render that inteateeeeien 
effective. 

The ‘ Entente Cordiale’ with France is the dintomnath 
expression and consequence of this state of affairs. We 
have adopted the course dictated by our own interest as 
well as by our historic tradition. We have thrown our 
weight into the lighter scale in the hope of restoring the 
balance and of preventing such a degree of German 
predominance as would endanger European stability and 
unduly prejudice the interests of the other communities. 
By what degree the Entente differs from a definite 
alliance is not certain; but we shall probably not be 
wrong in assuming that if France were seriously 
threatened by Germany we should be bound to sup- 
port her. Thus circumstances might easily arise which 
would involve us in war, whether we like it or not. Such 
being the case, we have to decide whether our strength, 
as at present organised, is sufficient to secure the object 
to the Entente. If it is, we shall probably be able to 
attain it without war, by using our potential strength 
through the channels of diplomacy ; and, at the worst, if 
war comes we shall be able to hold our own. [If it is not, 
then our weakness will be a direct incentive to our rival. 
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We shall not be able to prevent war; and if it breaks 
out we shall be in danger of defeat. 

Is our present strength so great as, in combination 
with France, to prevent Germany from running the risks 
of war? We do not speak of defensive strength, because 
no nation would ever admit—nor probably in the great 
majority of cases would she be right in admitting—that 
she was going to war with any other object than that of 
defending her vital interests. Offensive and defensive 
are terms of strategy, not of policy. There is no reason 
to depreciate our present strength. True, it consists 
almost solely in our fleet; but the power of our fleet is 
very great. In days when the future of the Great Powers 
lies upon the water, a great navy must have an ever- 
increasing value. But that fact has been fully grasped 
by others; and it is now certain that no powerful nation, 
whatever its military expenditure, can afford to do with- 
out a navy or will hesitate to build one. 

Our chief rivals have made up their mind on this 
point. The preamble to the German ship-building law— 
‘Germany must possess a battle-fleet so strong that a 
war with her would, even for the greatest naval power, 
be accompanied with such dangers as would render that 
Power's position doubtful ’—is significant, the more so 
when we remember that in the last three years Germany 
has spent 29,500,0007. on new construction to Great 
Britain’s 34,500,000/., and that she ‘enjoys a great ad- 
vantage over us in the absence of other naval commit- 
ments.’ ‘Sea-power,’ says Lord Roberts’ collaborator, 
‘under modern conditions is based on money-power, on in- 
dustrial and economic strength’; and no one who knows 
the resources of Germany in population and industrial 
energy can doubt that she will possess the means to 
pursue her naval policy in the future. Even Lord Haldane 
seems to perceive that a time may come when economic 
competition may not be in our favour. Moreover, the 
naval strategic situation is now far less favourable to 
us than it was in the days when we had as possible 
opponents Russia and France. Then at least we had 
the advantage of interior lines; our potential enemies 
were widely separated from one another. Germany’s 
fleet is concentrated in the North Sea, under one 
direction, within a few hours of our coasts, and is 
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more efficient than were the fleets of Kussia and 
France. 

Whatever the value of our fleet as an instrument of 
war and diplomacy, it must never be forgotten that its 
action remains strictly limited. All the battleships in the 
world will not affect the fate of a battle in Champagne. 


‘There is no more dangerous delusion than that the command 
of the sea is an end in itself. . . . Victory means crushing an 
opponent, not merely denying him the use of a certain area 
of operations. And the latter is all that, in most cases, the 
command of the sea can effect ...It took ten years of 
struggle to make good our naval triumph at Trafalgar... . 
‘It is an interesting speculation to consider what would have 
been the saving in blood and money to England and Europe 
if we could have followed up... Trafalgar with an army 
sufficient to have made it impossible for Napoleon to concen- 
trate his forces for Austerlitz’ (‘Fallacies and Facts,’ p. 76). 


The doctrine embodied in those sentences is a truism to 
everyone who has read history. The last illustration of 
it was in Manchuria; one of the earliest was the carrying 
of the Carthaginian war into Africa; examples could be 
multiplied ad infinitum. In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
to finish an enemy we must drive home the naval victory 
by an attack on land. 

This theory of the home-thrust on land, following a 
sea-victory, or of the simultaneous attack on land and sea, 
was of course regularly acted upon by England in the 
past ; but it gradually fell into abeyance after Waterloo. 
Home politics, under the influence of Victorian Liberalism, 
and a state of things abroad which produced no really 
dangerous menace to our interests, combined to suggest 
the idea that we could in a military sense turn our backs 
on the Continent. The doctrine of sea-power, preached 
in season and out of season, and generally presented in the 
form of an invincible but unaggressive navy, has tended 
to foster the notion that British policy and interests are 
amply safeguarded so long as there is a powerful fleet in 
the Channel, and some sort of a military force on the 
cliffs behind. Hence has grown up the theory of home- 
defence, of which Lord Haldane makes so much in his 
Introduction, and by which he estimates the adequacy of 
our military and naval forces. It is true that he does pay 
a verbal homage to the importance of the offensive and 
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the home-thrust on land, but the passage does not and is 
not intended to convince. The burden of his song is home- 
defence; and with the forces at his disposal we can 
hardly expect. him to think seriously of anything else. 

The main features of Lord Haldane’s defence scheme 
are by this time pretty well known. ‘The navy under- 
takes to protect British shores from invasion on a great 
scale,’ and this without weakening more distant squadrons. 
Although this fleet with its destroyers and submarines is 
to remain in home waters and so form our first line of our 
home-defence, the expeditionary force is apparently to be 
‘used in conjunction with it,’ and to assume ‘the offensive 
by striking wherever a blow will be most effective, it may 
be at some distant point in the enemy’s organisation.’ 
Finally, and in case any invading force succeeds in breaking 
through the naval ring, the Territorials, stiffened by 
surplus regular units and special reservists, are to fall 
upon it and mob it, or in Lord Haldane’s phrase, ‘ wear it 
to pieces’ by greatly superior numbers. The largest force 
that can possibly penetrate the naval ring is taken at 
70,000 ; the shortest time for its embarkation, transporta- 
tion, and disembarkation is assumed to be three weeks ; 
and the minimum number of vessels required for its trans- 
port is calculated at 150. The last two estimates are taken 
from an article by ‘ Master Mariner’ in the ‘Contemporary 
Review ’ of February 1909. 

We are glad to learn from Lord Maldene that the 
General Staff are not relying on those figures. Taking 
into consideration what has been done by ourselves and 
by the Japanese, the shortness of the voyage and the 
strength of the German merchant service, they appear 
hopelessly inaccurate. We are equally in doubt as to the 
70,000 maximum. Whether this is based on a knowledge 
of the enemy’s plans—in which case it was hardly wise to 
publish it—or on the amount of shipping available—in 
which case we believe it to be a serious underestimate—or 
on some other factor, it is impossible to say. The state- 
ment of the proposed action of the fleet is also somewhat 
confusing. What proportion is to serve as escort to the 
expeditionary force ‘ to some distant point in the enemy’s 
organisation’? What proportion is to undertake the 
service de securité in home waters? We can only hope 
that the plan is more clearly laid down in the memoranda 
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of the General Staff than it appears in Lord Haldane’s 
introduction, and that the latter will prove as confusing to 
the enemy. as to ourselves. Finally, we repeat, what has 
often been said before, that this plan assumes our whole 
fleet and army at home when war breaks out—that is to 
say, conditions as favourable as possible to England. 

As for the idea of the ‘rapid assumption of the 
offensive’ by the expeditionary force, we can only say 
that, under existing conditions of army organisation, it 
can hardly be rapid. On the other hand, delay may well 
turn out to be beneficial, for the retention of the regular 
army in England certainly strengthens the purely de- 
fensive part of the scheme, and gives it a solidity which 
on Lord Haldane’s hypothesis it does not possess. The 
probability is that, so long as there was any doubt as to 
our naval superiority—a superiority which could only be 
decided by an encounter with the enemy’s fleet—not a 
single regular soldier would be allowed to leave this 
country. The war would begin, if the Germans act up 
to their principles, by a fleet action, and upon its results 
would depend the subsequent course of events. 

An undecided action would almost certainly mean the 
bottling-up of our army in England—a sufficient proof 
of how essential is a superior fleet to the efficacy of our 
action on the Continent and to our value as an ally. 
And this bottling-up would be due not merely, or perhaps 
mainly, to the danger of the transportation of the army, 
but to public apprehension at home. We agree with 
Lord Haldane that, until the navy was beaten, invasion 
on a great scale would be impossible, and with Prof. 
Wilkinson that, if that occurred, nothing we could do 
in England could restore the position; but before the 
naval conflict is decided, an attack with a small force 
is possible, if only as a form of naval diversion and for 
the sake of its moral effect. A Government's first thought 
would be to prevent a panic; and for this reason the 
retention of the expeditionary force would, in view of 
the condition of the Territorials, be a necessity. This 
additional solidity on shore would, it is true, have the 
advantage of liberating the fleet for true offensive action. 
But this advantage would only be obtained at the cost 
of all offensive action on land; and the probability is. 
that, by the time our naval superiority was such as to 
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relieve the public mind of the fear of invasion, and our 
Territorial Field Force had become a reality, the decisive 
blows would have been struck on the Continent. Great 
Britain might have escaped invasion, but at the cost of 
her allies and of the common cause. 

So far we have assumed that delay in obtaining a 

decisive victory at sea and the consequent fear of in- 
vasion will prevent the expeditionary force from taking 
offensive action abroad. If it were already abroad—as 
it was in 1900—we should be reduced to Lord Haldane’s 
hypothesis, a defensive war waged by the navy and the 
Territorials. If, then, an invading force of 70,000 suc- 
ceeded in landing in the first weeks of hostilities, it would 
find an enemy about quarter-trained, its officers raw, its 
staffs inadequate, its organisation, even in the most 
general sense, incomplete, its equipment imperfect, and 
its horses almost wholly to seek. We submit, in spite 
of the excellence of some of its units, that such a force 
would be in no sense an armée maneuvriére, or indeed 
an army at all. To send the bulk of its artillery into 
action would be sheer murder; its other arms would 
vary, judged by the standard of their opponents, from 
fair to very bad. Of the best of these troops, as they are 
at the present moment, all that Sir Ian Hamilton can 
say is this: 
‘If defeated, they would go absolutely to pieces for a time. 
Still, were they respectably handled and were they in a 
superiority of say three to one, they would fight well enough 
to give the best of enemies a bellyful.’ 


These are sufficiently large assumptions ; and the opening 
admission is really delightful in its candour. Is it too 
much to say that, in view of our weakened naval posi- 
tion and the present standard of Territorial efficiency, no 
British Government would now risk sending a large part 
of the regular army out of this country—to India, for 
instance—however apparently peaceable the European 
situation might be? The relative decline of our naval 
position since 1900 has painfully exposed the weakness 
of our home defences, and the consequent liability to 
paralysis of our military strength elsewhere. 

But let us suppose that all goes well, that our fleet 
wins a victory in the first week of hostilities so crushing 
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as to put an end to all fear of invasion. The seas are 
safe, the way to the Continent is clear, ample shipping 
is available, and our expeditionary force can start to 
strike a blow in the decisive theatre. Even if the entire 
170,000 of Lord Haldane’s scheme were ready to go, they 
would not turn the balance. As it is, owing to lack of 
horses, the immediately available troops do not amount 
to more than 100,000. Nor is there any solid reason for 
assuming that their quality would be notably superior 
to their adversaries. The writer of the ‘Military and 
Naval Situation’ shows convincingly ‘that it would be 
a pure delusion to imagine that there is anything in our 
conditions of service which would justify us in reckoning 
it (the expeditionary force) at more than its actual 
numerical strength.’ We may note in passing that those 
conditions are not the only element in the problem. 
Granting the quality, militarily speaking, of the units 
of the expeditionary force, it is still open to question 
whether we have a staff capable of directing and ad- 
ministering an army of 150,000 men, or leaders who 
possess in common, as do the Germans, definite and 
well-understood principles of strategic and tactical action. 
We learnt a good deal in South Africa, but we had no 
opportunity of solving the great problem which is the 
constant study of Frenchmen and Germans—the conduct 
of a war of masses. 

With our navy relatively weaker, our home-defence 
army incapable of inspiring confidence at home, and our 
striking force neither large enough nor efficient enough 
to play a decisive part in a Continental struggle that may 
vitally concern our interests, it is scarcely a matter of 
surprise that patriotic men are anxious, that our would- 
be allies look doubtful, or that foreign officers always 
begin a conversation with Sir Ian Hamilton by asking 
him whether we are going in for conscription. An 
increase of strength is generally felt to be required; the 
question is how it is to be obtained. Great additions to 
our fleet are out of the question. In the first place 
no amount of expenditure will restore to us our old 
supremacy on sea; in the second place, it is not addi- 
tional ships but additional soldiers that are wanted. 
The need of a system which will give us the power of 
expansion, of embodying very large numbers in case of 
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emergency, has been recognised by two Royal Commis- 
sions and by every distinguished soldier and critic who has 
expressed an opinion, not excepting Lord Haldane. No 
man has ever worked harder to make the present system 
efficient than Lord Haldane; and the better organisation 
of our second line is not the least result of his adminis- 
tration. But the impossibility of getting enough men, 
and of giving them a sufficient training, remains ; and 
the only alternative is some form of compulsory service. 


Several schemes have been put forward, one by the 
National Service League, another by Prof. Spenser 
Wilkinson, a third by the writer of the ‘Military and 
Naval Situation’; others have been vaguely adumbrated 
by the opponents of the idea with the express purpose of 
refuting them. Three main arguments are advanced 
against the introduction of compulsory service :—(1) that 
it is incompatible with our voluntary system of recruiting 
for the regular army, and will not meet the peculiar 
requirements of our Empire; (2) that it is much more 
expensive than our present system; (3) that the conscript 
is a worse man than the volunteer, less ready to fight 
and less enduring in long and distant campaigns. This 
last objection, which is elaborately urged by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, we shall notice first, for it applies to all 
compulsory schemes equally, and may be dealt with 
very briefly. 

The first fallacy in his argument seems to be the 
confusion of our war requirements with our peace 
requirements. No one, so far as we know, has advocated 
that the Indian army and the other oversea garrisons 
should be kept up by means of conscripts, To select a 
small body of men from a great number and to oblige 
them to serve abroad for a series of years would be as 
impossible as it would be unjust. These permanent 
garrisons must be filled by volunteers, and the ingrafting 
of a voluntary service on a compulsory system is one of 
the main obstacles in the way of the latter. But to 
argue from this that in time of war the citizen soldier 
would be unwilling to serve oversea is an absurdity. The 
whole essence of national service lies in the deliberate 
acceptance of a supreme national duty; the grandeur 
and scale of national war is due to the embodiment of a, 
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great and single national impulse; and the force of the 
impulse depends on the depth of national belief in the 
justice and weight of the cause. The wholesale volun- 
teering of militia battalions for South Africa was merely 
an expression on a small scale of that impulse and con- 
viction. If this country adopts compulsory service it 
will do so voluntarily ; it will not be imposed from above, 
but sanctioned by the House of Commons; and the 
object of the change will not be to force an unwilling 
people to fight, but to instruct a willing people in the 
duties of military service. 

As for the notion that the compulsory product is less 
resolute in battle and less enduring in hardship than the 
regular soldier, we have only to examine the wars of the 
nineteenth century to perceive its groundlessness. Putting 
aside our troops in the Peninsula and the Crimea, all 
European wars from 1792 to 1905 have been carried 
through by conscript armies. Our present military 
theories and methods, our past experiences and our 
future hopes, are based upon the performances of men 
who became soldiers under compulsion, and in most 
cases had served only a short period before they smelt 
powder. That does not imply that these armies were 
devoid of the professional element, in the best sense of 
the word, or that their discipline was not severe, or that 
their leaders were not masters of the art of war. The 
common fallacy in this country, when the two systems 
are compared, is to assume that voluntary and profes- 
sional are necessarily synonymous; and that the citizen 
soldier is necessarily raw and ill-trained. This is an odd 
mistake, for of all armies our voluntary army has in the 
past been the least professional; and one of the main 
objects of compulsory service is to turn the inefficient 
volunteer into an effective soldier. We can only wonder 
that Sir Ian Hamilton, who has seen so much of war, 
can lend his support to notions so unsupported by 
facts and so contrary to the world’s experience and 
his own. 

Coming now to the schemes in question, we find, as 
the writer of the ‘ Military and Naval Situation’ remarks, 
that they fall into two classes, the one of schemes for ‘a 
national army on the German model, available for service 
anywhere, and taking the place not only of the Territorial 
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army, but also to a great extent of the existing 
expeditionary force’; the other of schemes for ‘a national 
militia, with a term of service ranging from a few weeks 
to six months, primarily available for home defence only, 
but calculated to provide, by volunteering of units or of 
individuals, a considerable reservoir for oversea purposes.’ 
The first is best represented by the plan of Prof. 
Wilkinson, the other by that of the National Service 
League. Both have in view the threefold requirements 
which every British system is bound to satisfy: (1) a 
supply of men sufficient to furnish the oversea garrisons ; 
(2) a moderate reserve ready for immediate use in the 
smaller frontier wars; (3) a large supply of trained men 
for employment in a serious war. But the plans differ 
according to the degree of importance which their 
authors assign to these three objects. 

Prof. Wilkinson frankly contemplates decisive military 
action in Europe, and logically postulates ‘an army 
strong enough either to effect this operation (the defeat 
of the enemy on land) or to encourage continental allies 
to join with it in making the attempt.’ In his view a 
home defence army is useless, because it cannot come 
into play until the navy is beaten, by which time no 
military efforts will avail to restore the balance. The 
only effective policy, he holds, is to assume the offensive 
across the sea with ‘an army raised and maintained on 
the modern national principle.’ 

With this object he proposes to take a yearly con- 
tingent of 200,000 men of twenty years of age, the 
infantry receiving one year's training, the other arms 
two. These men are to be liable for service with the 
colours for six years, the six contingents together giving, 
with deductions for wastage, a first line army of about 
970,000, to which a four years’ enrolment in a reserve 
resembling the German Landwehr would add another 
490,000. He proposes to supply and gradually to recon- 
stitute the oversea garrisons with voluntary drafts of 
men who have completed their one year’s service in 
the first line army, these men to engage for a term 
of eight years abroad, receiving regular pay with pros- 
spects of promotion, and being given the chance either 
of renewing their engagement abroad or being taken 
on as instructors at home. He proposes finally to pro- 
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vide for small wars by engaging yearly 20,000 men of 
the contingent who have finished their year of service 
for a special training at special pay, these men eventually 
entering and reconstituting the present first class reserve. 
The extra officers required on the mobilisation of this 
national army ‘should be men of the type of volunteer 
officers selected for good education and specially trained 
after their first year’s service, in order to qualify them 
as officers,’ The home peace establishments, including 
officers, non-commissioned officers, special reserve and 
fortress troops, would amount to about 250,000. The 
cost is estimated at about 27,500,000/., about equal to 
our present army estimates, the necessary additions in 
some items being neutralised by a diminution of the 
pay from 1s. to 4d. per diem. 

The advantages of this scheme are, firstly, an ample 
supply of men; secondly, a simplicity and homogeneity 
in organisation which comes as a relief to anyone who 
has studied the protean changes of the British army. 
The writer of the ‘ Military and Naval Situation’ criticises, 
as the weak spot of the scheme, its inadequate provision 
for wars of the second and third magnitude. We are 
inclined to differ, and to say that the weak point is the 
assumed efficiency of the officers. In a short-trained 
army of this kind, leadership is the key of the situation ; 
and, however good the permanent cadres of officers may 
be, their fourfold expansion on mobilisation—for we 
imagine it would amount to that—would be difficult to 
reconcile with a respectable standard of efficiency. The 
proposed expansion in rank and file is proportionately 
greater than that of either the French or the German 
armies, yet their men are trained for a longer period, 
and their corps of officers are better than ours could 
be for many years to come. 

Prof. Wilkinson proposes to supplement the training 
of the men by a school-system of drill and gymnastics, 
and by periodic training during the term of liability 
for colour service; and no doubt, with good officers to 
lead them, this would suffice. But the formation of 
-good officers apart from the permanent cadres would 
‘still remain the difficulty; and at present we do not 
‘see an adequate solution of it. Nevertheless the scheme 
tis valuable as presenting a definite and thoroughgoing 
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plan, based upon assumptions in accordance with the 
principles of war and the object to be attained. 

The National Service League’s plan is less ambitious, 
and aims primarily at the improvement and expansion 
of the Territorial home army. The regular army is to 
be left intact and the present Territorial force abolished. 
This last is to be replaced by an annual contingent, esti- 
mated at 150,000 men, which is to receive a training of 
from four to six months in the first year, with repetition 
courses in the three years following. The military age 
is to be from eighteen to thirty years, giving a total, after 
deductions, of 1,400,000 men. Of this number only the 
three classes doing repetition training, or 400,000, are to 
be called upon on mobilisation, the rest apparently serving 
as a reservoir for further expansion either at home or 
abroad. Such a force would lack the homogeneity and 
training of Prof. Wilkinson’s army; but it would be an 
undoubted improvement on the present Territorial force 
both in training and in numbers, and it would possess 
by means of its permanent cadres a large number of 
professional officers and non-commissioned officers (re- 
spectively 15 and 75 per 1000). Sufficiently staffed, it 
is probably true to say that it would ‘provide a force 
adequate for home defence against a small force, and so 
liberate the regular army and navy for their proper 
work.’ The weakness of the scheme, from Prof. Wilkin- 
son’s point of view, is of course that it would not give us 
the offensive power necessary to engage effectively in a 
great Continental struggle. A portion of it, reckoned 
by the author of the ‘Naval and Military Situation’ at 
150,000, might in time reinforce the regular army, but, 
judged by the Professor’s standard, it would fail in point 
of time, efficiency, and numbers. The cost of this scheme 
is variously calculated at from 4,000,000/. to 8,600,0007. 
above the present estimates. 

Judged from the point of view of practical politics, it 
must, we fear, be admitted that Prof. Wilkinson’s scheme, 
in the present state of public opinion, has no chance of 
being adopted. Apart from the weaknesses or the virtues 
of the plan, the nation would refuse even to discuss a 
proposal which entails so heavy a burden, or which con- 
templates, as this scheme avowedly does, a war on the 
grand scale on the Continent. Whether it is right in its 
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view is quite another matter. Until our people have been 
thoroughly frightened—and let us hope that they will be 
more frightened than hurt—we greatly doubt whether 
they will accept the compulsory principle in any form. 
Such as it is—and it is at best a rather unsatisfactory 
half-way measure—the National Service scheme, or some 
modification of it, is much more likely to impress them 
favourably. It emphasises the idea, so embedded in the 
national mind, of home defence in its narrow and obvious 
shape; externally at least it does not interfere with the 
regular army; and its demands upon the people are less 
severe. 

Its influence upon the recruiting problem is very 
plausibly handled on pages 156-160 of ‘ Fallacies and 
Facts.’ The author returns to the views of Mr Arnold 
Forster. He advocates (1) the abandonment of the linked- 
battalion system; (2) the division of the regular army 
into, firstly, a true long-service army for the supply of 
oversea garrisons, of which part would remain at home 
as a central and immediately available reserve; secondly, 
a short-service home army with a large reserve capable 
of providing an expeditionary force sufficient for our 
requirements in a great war. He argues that by com- 
bining this with a force raised on National League prin- 
ciples the rates of pay may be so arranged as to cause 
men to prefer voluntary service in the short-service army 
to compulsory service in the national militia. ‘ While 
service would only be compulsory for unpaid home 
defence, yet the existence of that compulsion would be 
a most effective inducement to enlistment in the paid 
regular service.’ A sufficient supply of recruits for the 
short-service army being thus ensured, he proposes to 
maintain the long-service army abroad by re-engaged 
men from the short-service army and from the national 
militia. This was the point at which Lord Middleton’s 
scheme threatened to fail a few years back; but the 
writer proposes to secure this link in the chain by a term 
of service of twenty-one to twenty-five years, by a career 
rendered more interesting and stimulating by progres- 
sive transfer to different branches of the service, and by 
facilities, after the term is completed, for transfer to 
instructorships in the national militia. By these arrange- 
ments he expects to obtain 
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(1) A long-service army of 110,000 oversea, backed by 
a mobile reserve of 40,000 men at home; 

(2) A one-year short-service home army with an 
establishment of 90,000 and a reserve (on a twelve-years 
basis) of 500,000, capable of expansion on mobilisation to 
270,000 for service in Europe; 

(3) A national militia of 1,000,000, with a mobilised 
strength of 400,000 (four classes). 

The success of the scheme would, of course, depend on 
a number of recruits answering to the writer's anticipa- 
tions. If his calculations were justified, our oversea 
system would possess a sufficient elasticity and power ; 
and we should be able to place on the Continent some 
300,000 men, short-service men certainly, but trained 
entirely by professional officers, and backed by a force 
of national militia adequate in numbers and training to 
allay apprehensions at home and to reinforce the field 
army. Here again the officer question crops up, and does 
not seem to us to be completely solved. The training 
establishment of officers would no doubt be considerably 
in excess of the ordinary requirements of 90,000 men; 
but a very large number would remain to be drawn 
from other sources, and that at a critical moment. But 
the degree of expansion on mobilisation would be less 
than under Prof. Wilkinson’s scheme; and, as they stand, 
these proposals appear more promising than any we have 
discussed, not least because they furnish an answer to 
the criticism that compulsory service must break the 
back of the regular army by depriving it of its recruits. 

We said at the commencement of this article that the 
cause of compulsory service had gained ground during 
the last decade. The lessons of the South African War 
have not been wholly lost. The memory of the denuda- 
tion of these islands of solid troops, the expensive make- 
shifts to which the Government were driven, its lack of 
command of the national resources, the inferior quality 
of its last contingents, both regular and volunteer, the 
haste and the confusion of the administration, the ex- 
citability and ignorance of the people, have not yet been 
forgotten. Some improvements, and those not unim- 
portant, have undoubtedly been made. The regular army 
is to-day more industrious, more in earnest, and more 
intellectually active than ever before; and no reasonable 
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man will underrate the advance that has been made in 
the organisation of the Territorial force. Yet the general 
position, so far as the nation itself is concerned, remains 
the same. We are still the same people who, except in 
moments of panic, have always refused to take the army 
seriously. Our expeditionary force, small as it is, is not 
yet ready; four years of talk have done nothing to 
provide it with an adequate supply of horses in a horse- 
breeding country; and its officers cannot learn the manage- 
ment of masses of men so long as they are not allowed © 
to handle them under something approaching to war con- 
ditions over large and unknown areas. The Territorials 
are still in essence the old volunteer force, and, judged 
by any real standard of efficiency, remain largely a 
paper army. 

The nation has been content to spend in four years 
over 100,000,000. on a military system which it knows 
will not bear a really heavy strain. Its attitude is still 
that of a man who signs a large cheque on the under- 
standing that he is not to be bothered. As a whole, it 
cares so little about compulsory service that it has not 
troubled, except in the most cursory and superficial 
manner, to investigate the material and ethical trans- 
formations which the adoption of such a policy involves. 
The question is as yet beyond the pale of ordinary 
politics; indeed, hardly a single leading politician dares 
to handle it seriously. One of our great parties is 
pledged to oppose it; the other would not risk a seat for 
its sake. And nothing will be risked or done until a 
fundamental change of thought and outlook, induced by 
a keener realisation of our position, nerves the nation to 
face the problem boldly, and resolutely to endure the 
burdens, physical, social, and intellectual, which the 
solution must entail. 
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1. The Party System. By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil 
Chesterton. London: Swift, 1911. 

2. The House of Lords during the Civil War. By C. H. 
Firth. London: Longmans, 1910. 

3. Experiences of a Political Agent. London: Mills and 
Boon, 1910, 

4, Parliamentary Debates, February-March 1911. 


AN average man, asked what was the most urgent 
political question of the day, would, we suppose, reply, 
‘The constitution and powers of the House of Lords.’ 
But we doubt if he would be right. The breakdown of 
the other House of Parliament, in which is vested the 
chief power of the State, seems to us a far more serious 
matter. The Lower House has splendid traditions. It 
is the Mother of Parliaments. In its corporate capacity 
it has shown common-sense, self-restraint and indepen- 
dence. It has withstood the tyranny of despotic sovereigns, 
and caused the most imperious ministers to tremble. Its 
corporate character has been in large part the work of 
those famous men who have adorned its history. Pitt, 
Fox, Pecl, Grey, Palmerston, Disraeli and Gladstone, to 
mention only a few of the nineteenth-century statesmen, 
would establish the reputation of any assembly. Nor 
do they stand alone. Other centuries have been not less 
prolific in parliamentary genius. With justice, then, 
may the House of Commons claim to have been the 
greatest deliberative assembly in the world. 

Will anyone make that claim for it to-day? We 
doubt it ; and that not because oratory is a lost art, nor 
even because great speeches are never heard in the House 
of Commons. The speech of Mr Healy on the second 
reading of the Education Bill of 1906, and of Sir Edward 
Grey on the Reval incident, were, in their very different 
styles, among the finest of parliamentary efforts. Mr 
Balfour, perhaps, never rises quite to those heights. But 
in dialectical force and parliamentary technique he has 
never had an equal. Nor is it conceivable that any man 
can have surpassed Mr Asquith in lucid and concentrated 
argument. But the debating contributions of these men 
and a few others, remarkable as they are, scarcely attract 
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public notice, so drowned are they in a vast flood of 
empty talk as tedious as it is unreal. The House of 
Commons is not only no longer a great deliberative 
assembly: on controversial subjects it scarcely de- 
liberates at all. The speeches of the leaders are not 
made with a view to influence opinion in the House. | 
They are for the most part addressed to the country, 
though it may be doubted whether they often reach their 
destination. Members of a humbler rank sometimes 
direct their remarks to their constituents. More often 
they are merely occupying time. 

Why is this? What has destroyed the deliberative 
powers of the House of Commons? Why are its debates 
infrequently reported and still more rarely read? The 
answer is well known to every one of its members. There 
can be no deliberation when in every case the result is a 
foregone conclusion. Deliberation implies some degree 
of freedom of opinion. But the House of Commons has 
no such freedom, because its members, and particularly 
the members of the majority, are not permitted to think 
for themselves. The intelligence of every one of them is 
bound in the iron fetters of party discipline. Messrs 
Belloc and Chesterton in ‘The Party System’ no doubt 
put the case rather too high, even apart from their 
strange belief in a kind of political Vehmgericht con- 
sisting of the two front benches. Some measure of 
freedom, particularly in matters of secondary import- 
ance, is still left to the private member. But on every 
first-class Government Bill every ministerialist is required 
to vote with his party, not only on the first, second and 
third readings, but on almost every amendment in com- 
mittee and on report. 

It may be asked what is the sanction if members 
rebel against this tyranny. Messrs Belloc and Chesterton 
have admirably described the whole system of wire-pulling 
and coercion by which the House of Commons has been 
enslaved ; and for details we venture to refer our readers 
to their book. Shortly stated it amounts to this. In 
every constituency each party has a local organisation 
which chooses the party candidate and whose support 
is essential to his success. The local organisation is 
influenced and ins many cases controlled by the central 
organisation, which in turn is governed by the whips and 
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the leader. If then a member of Parliament offends the 
authorities of his party, he has very little chance of 
re-election. His political life is in fact in their hands; 
and the Government can almost always bring a rebellious 
supporter into line by the threat of a dissolution to be 
followed by withdrawal of ‘ official recognition’ of his 
candidature—a threat all the more effective if the delin- 
quent has been in the receipt of party assistance towards 
the payment of his election expenses. 

It is obvious that such a system confers upon the 
Government of the day overwhelming power. In form 
it still consults the House of Commons. In practice the 
House merely registers what the Cabinet decrees. 
Debate, so far as the House is concerned, is a superfluous 
form. Opponents of a Government Bill know that, 
except with the consent of Ministers, they cannot alter a 
comma. If they really wish to amend, that is, improve 
the provisions of a measure, they must convince the 
official in charge of it. Should he happen to be an 
intelligent and conciliatory person, it may be worth 
while to address arguments to him. It would be mere 
waste of time to address them to the House at large; 
this is so generally recognised that it is rare for more 
than a hundred members to be present at any debate. 

The result is inevitable. A profound air of unreality 
broods over all the discussions in the Lower House. 
Member after member gets up and speaks to a House 
chiefly consisting of those who intend to follow him in 
debate, and who are counting the minutes till he sits 
down. Or else members of the Opposition, deprived of 
all legitimate influence on the course of legislation, 
devote themselves to the ‘dreary drip of dilatory 
declamation, in the hope either of squeezing some 
concession out of an exhausted Minister, or of driving 
him formally to deprive the House by closure or guillotine 
of that freedom of discussion which in reality it has long 
ceased to possess. Thus the so-called debate drags on, it 
may be for hours, it may be for days, until at last the 
division-bell rings. Members pour in from the library, 
the smoking-room, or the Terrace, asking the whips at 
the door which way they are to vote. They have heard 
nothing of the debate. For the most part they do not 
‘even know what is the point under discussion, nor do 
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they care. Enquiry would bring knowledge, and know- 
ledge, though it could not alter their votes, might make 
them uncomfortable. Far better to ask no questions 
and vote as they are told. ‘Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.’ 

We believe that the foregoing is a perfectly fair and 
unvarnished account of the ordinary working of the House 
of Commons when it is discussing controversial questions. 
It is drawn not only from Tory writings and speeches but 
also from the utterances of Liberals, Radicals and Socialists. 
Among the witnesses will be found men so different 
from each other as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Lord Weardale, Mr Griffith Boscawen, Mr Sherwell, 
Mr Jowett, and Mr Philip Snowden. It is true that, 
when the subject is mentioned in the House itself, the 
Leader of the House, with the more or less covert 
support of the Leader of the Opposition, makes some 
kind of defence for a condition of affairs not without 
its attractions, actual or potential, for both those 
eminent gentlemen. The line usually taken is that 
things are not different from what they always were, 
and that in no other way can democratic government be 
carried on. As to the first proposition, it is demonstrably 
untrue. The rapid growth in the use of closure and 
guillotine is a standing witness to its inaccuracy. If an 
Opposition thought that the majority was still amenable 
to argument, it would not drive the Government to 
stifle discussion. If the majority wished to hear the 
arguments of its opponents, it would not assist in the 
destruction of freedom of debate. It is because both 
sides of the House are convinced that under modern 
conditions speeches are useless that they submit to a 
procedure which reduces parliamentary discussion to 
an absurdity. 

Nor is this all. As the Government gains in power, 
the position of the private member deteriorates. Time 
was when he was the master of the situation, and any 
attempt to flout him would have brought condign 
punishment on the most powerful administration. Now 
he is pathetic in his powerlessness. Year after year his 
few remaining rights and privileges are diminished. 
This session has seen the absorption by the Government 
of all the time of the House until Easter. A few un- 
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official bleats were heard, but no effective protest was 
possible; and the probability is that this year will have 
set up a precedent to be followed in all future sessions. 
Even his right to address the House has been attacked ; 
and, but for the present Speaker’s courage and imparti- 
ality, the party whips would have arrogated to them- 
selves the power of deciding who should be allowed to 
catch the Speaker's eye. 

Whether any remedy for the evils to which we have 
alluded is discoverable in a democracy is a question on 
which we shall have something to say later. In the 
meantime we desire to point out one result that must 
ensue from the present state of affairs unless it be 
altered. The whips and party leaders constantly talk 
of party discipline and party loyalty. Without these, 
say they, no party can exist; and without parties the 
British Constitution must come to an end. No sensible 
man will deny that parliamentary government involves 
the co-operation of those who are generally agreed on 
the political objects which they seek. Nor can co-opera- 
tion exist without compromise, since it is not given to 
any considerable number of human beings to think 
exactly alike on all points. Some sacrifice then there 
must be of opinion on minor matters, in order to secure 
joint action on questions of the first importance. But 
such sacrifices are in themselves an evil. They compel 
those who make them to say and do things which have 
the appearance of insincerity. A man may be forced not 
only to vote for a proposition with which he disagrees, 
but afterwards to defend his vote on the platform; and 
he will be fortunate if he manages to do so without some 
loss of self-respect. 

The more intelligent a man is, the oftener will he 
think for himself, and consequently differ from his party. 
The more character he has, the more he will dislike the 
shifts and excuses to which he will be put in order to 
defend political action in which he took part against 
his own opinion. If, then, it be desired that members 
of Parliament should be men of intelligence and character, 
the greatest possible latitude should be allowed to them 
in their parliamentary action. Party programmes must 
be clear and definite if they are to attract popular 
support. We could wish indeed that the Unionist pro- 
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gramme were clearer and more definite than it is. But 
every possible concession should be made to those men 
who are conscientiously unable to accept every point 
in the programme. The adhesion of those who think 
for themselves is in every way desirable. Without them 
no party will ever command or deserve popular confidence ; 
and its control will inevitably fall into the hands of the 
professional politician. 

These, however, are not the views of the whips and 
party managers. Their ideal member of Parliament is 
a voting machine, mute when the party is in power, 
garrulous when it is in opposition, and at all times 
generous to the party funds. Men who combine these 
three qualifications are generally useless for any other 
purpose. Conversely, men who enter politics for some 
other purpose than to obtain money or titles will not 
long continue in political life on such degrading conditions. 
The lengthening hours of parliamentary attendance, the 
increasing strenuousness of electioneering and platform 
exertions, must exercise a deterrent effect on those who 
have political ambitions. And if to that be added the 
other burdens and degradations of parliamentary life in 
its present state, it is highly improbable that able and 
disinterested men will long care to take part in it. 

Whether any deterioration in character or ability 
among members of Parliament has already begun to 
take place is difficult to determine. Such things happen 
gradually, and often escape notice until the evil is past 
remedy. But that it will happen seems to us as certain 
as anything can be. If anyone doubts it, let him take 
a list of the most distinguished statesmen of the last 
century and ask himself which of them would have 
survived the modern tests of party loyalty. Very few. 
Certainly not Peel, nor Russell, nor Derby, nor Palmer- 
ston, nor Gladstone, nor Lowe, nor Roundell Palmer, 
nor Salisbury. All these men and many others of the 
front rank were, at some time in their careers, at issue 
with their parties on important points. Doubtless the 
House of Commons could have got on without them. 
The Tapers and Tadpoles of the day would probably 
have been glad to be rid of them. Men of high principle, 
particularly if they are also men of ability, are merely 
a nuisance to those who think only of winning the next 
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division. Unfortunately it is precisely men of this sort 
that are required for the administration of the Empire ; 
and, if they are to be driven by the party system from 
the House of Commons, we shall either have to abandon 
that House as a recruiting ground for statesmen or we 
shall run grave risk of national disaster. 

Some may think that these dangers are for the present 
remote. It may beso. Nothing is more difficult than to 
calculate the speed at which a political danger is ap- 
proaching. All that can be said is that the decay of the 
House of Commons is undoubtedly proceeding, and unless 
checked it must sooner or later lead to very serious 
consequences. Nor is it easy to find a remedy which can 
be confidently recommended. The official prescription is 
a further dose of closure and guillotine. That would 
strengthen the grip of the executive over the House of 
Commons, and would therefore increase the evils we have 
pointed out. No changes of procedure indeed can by 
themselves cure the disease, though some might advan- 
tageously modify its symptoms. An extension of the 
practice of sending Bills to Grand Committees might for 
a time restore to the detailed consideration of controversial 
measures some part of the reality which is at present 
completely lacking. In a Grand Committee the power of 
the party whips is conspicuously less than it is in the House 
itself. In divisions in the House members have, if they 
are voting against their party, to endure the scrutiny of 
the tellers, who are the party whips. In a Grand 
Committee each man votes from where he sits; and, at 
the present level of political courage, these physical 
distinctions are not without their importance. Further, 
a Government defeat in Grand Committee could never be 
made the pretext for resignation or dissolution, so that a 
rebel cannot, so to speak, be executed on the spot. Most 
important of all, there is no interval in Grand Committees, 
as there is in the House, between the end of a discussion 
and the division. Hence only those who have heard the 
arguments give the decisions—an arrangement which 
recognises that members may, after all, be something 
more than mere voting machines. 

There are other advantages about Grand Committees ; 
but the subject is too technical for these pages. More- 
over, though we believe that Bills would be better 
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discussed in Grand Committee than they are in the whole 
House, the difference made by this or, as far as we can 
see, by any other alteration in procedure would not go 
to the root of the matter. Fundamentally, what is 
required is the mitigation of the party system, especially - 
in the constituencies. So long as the choice of candidates 
remains with the party organisations, obviously no 
member can be elected unless one or other of those 
organisations has previously approved him. In other 
words, he will owe his election not chiefly to his con- 
stituents but to his caucus. This is probably inevitable 
under modern conditions. Our existing constituencies 
are so large that, apart from exceptional circumstances, 
no candidate can hope to get into personal touch with 
any considerable number of electors. He must stand as 
the nominee of one party or the other, and not on his 
personal merits ; and, in order to get the voters to vote, 
he must have a ‘machine, with all the apparatus for 
disseminating leaflets, holding meetings, and above all 
canvassing. There are some who think that, if we had 
proportional representation, the power of the caucus 
would be diminished or destroyed. That is not our view. 
It is perhaps true that a distinguished man might get a 
seat without any organisation. But, until he became 
distinguished, he would still have to get the support of an 
organisation in order to make him known. Indeed, since 
electioneering would be even more complicated than it is 
at present, there would be even greater need for its 
repulsive machinery. 

The caucus, then, in the current phrase, has come 
to stay; and, if it were not for its close dependence on 
the central organisation, there would be no great harm 
in it. A man of vigorous personality may even now get 
such a hold over his local organisation that he may defy 
all the excommunications of party whips. We all re- 
member how the Birmingham caucus has obediently 
followed Mr Chamberlain in all his political develop- 
ments. And, to compare small things with great, Mr 

Bottomley appears to have secured for himself an almost 
equally enviable position in Hackney. If, then, the local 
organisations all over the country could be induced to 
imitate the examples of those in Birmingham and 
Hackney, or if the central office could be restrained from 
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interfering with the local caucuses, there might be still 
some hope for the independence and consequently the 
vitality of the House of Commons. 

The key of the situation is the Central Office. Unless 
the malign activity of that institution can be arrested, 
the progressive decay of the House of Commons is 
assured. To many this diagnosis will seem a sentence 
of death. What hope is there, it will be said, of inducing 
party whips and leaders to abandon a piece of machinery 
vital to the party discipline which they worship? And 
yet we do not despair. These men cannot like a system 
which compels them to act the parts of moral and intel- 
lectual slave-drivers. But they have persuaded them- 
selves that only in this way can party government be 
carried on ; and they honestly believe that the alternative 
to party government, namely, the group system, would 
be destructive to national and imperial interests. On 
the last point they may or may not be right. It is on 
the doctrine that a cast-iron uniformity of opinion is 
necessary for all members of a party that we join issue. 
The doctrine is entirely novel. Even so lately as Mr 
Gladstone's Ministry of 1880-85, his supporters constantly 
voted against him and several times defeated him. Nor 
was any attempt made to mete out electoral punishment 
to those who so acted. The modern system was invented 
by Mr Gladstone in order to try to rush Home Rule 
through in his declining years. It was perfected by 
Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain in the interests of 
Tariff Reform. And it has now been adopted with some 
seeming reluctance by Mr Asquith. 

It would not, however, be fair to attribute solely to 
the party leaders the growth of this pernicious novelty. 
Two features of modern politics have greatly contributed 
to its popularity. In the first place there is the strange 
belief that the merits of a Ministry depend on the size 
of its legislative programme. Nothing more irrational 
can well be imagined. The first duty of a Government 
is to govern, to administer the law and not to change it. 
From time to time doubtless changes are demanded, and 
the sanguine may hope that they will also be improve- 
ments. But it is on administration far more than on 
any other function of government that the happiness of 
the people depends. Unfortunately the fashionable view 
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is exactly the reverse; and, consequently, far more im- 
portance is popularly attached to legislation than it 
ought intrinsically to possess. Hence, it is a point of 
honour with every Government to carry as large a 
number of changes in the law as possible; and any 
check or defeat in connexion therewith has come to be 
regarded as fatal to its existence. To avoid such defeats 
is therefore the first object of party managers; and the 
maintenance of rigid party discipline is the result. 

Another and an even more far-reaching cause operates 
in the same direction. The great majority of the electors 
give their votes, not because they have any definite 
political convictions, but because they have become 
attached to one side or the other by friendship or 
tradition, or sometimes even by accident. To such men 
the interest of politics is the same as the interest of any 
game or contest. All they really care about is that 
their party shall win. That anyone on their side should 
imperil victory by slackness in advocating whatever 
happens to be the party programme, still more by re- 
jecting one or more of its items, seems to them perverse 
and even unsportsmanlike. As individual responsibility 
has lessened, and the average education of the voters has 
become lower with each extension of the franchise, this 
feeling has grown in strength. There are some signs of 
a change in public opinion in this respect. Denunciations 
of the party system are always loudly cheered at a public 
meeting; and Mr Bottomley’s success is due partly to 
this current of thought. But, even so, party feeling is a 
tremendous force, which can only be reduced to its proper 
dimensions by inducing the electors to form and act on 
political opinions of their own, apart from those taken 
over wholesale from their party organisations. 


If, then, the disease which is sapping the life of the 
House of Commons is to be attacked successfully, the 
political importance of legislation must be diminished in 
the first place ; and, in the second, the electorate must be 
educated into regarding the exercise of the franchise as 
an important public duty, and not merely a stroke in a 
national game. We believe that both these results would 
be accomplished by the introduction of the Referendum 
as part of our constitutional system. It is sometimes 
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asked whether a Ministry whose proposals were rejected 
on a Referendum could continue to hold office. The 
question shows a misapprehension of the whole con- 
ception on which the Referendum is based. At present 
the electors are required to vote Unionist or Radical or 
Socialist. That is to say, they are supposed to survey 
the field of politics, administrative and legislative, ex- 
ternal and domestic, and, after taking into consideration 
the personalities of the leaders and of the candidates who 
are seeking their suffrages, to decide which party on the 
whole they prefer. Not one man in a thousand is capable 
of such mental gymnastics, and not one in ten thousand 
attempts it. As a recent writer,* who evidently speaks 
with knowledge, puts it, ‘There is great doubt if even a 
small percentage of the electors have the slightest under- 
standing of the principles for which they blindly record 
their votes. It is one of the chief objects of the 
Referendum to put questions to the voters which there 
is some hope of their being able to answer. Instead of 
being asked to which party they belong, they would be 
asked whether or not they desired the enactment of one 
measure, or, at the most, which of two forms of a measure 
they preferred. If, however, the answer to that question 
involved the fate of the Ministry, it is obvious that the 
electors before replying would have to consider precisely 
the same questions as are now supposed to be put before 
them. It is therefore of the essence of the Referendum 
that an unfavourable reply should not necessarily affect 
the existence of the Ministry of the day. 

Nor is there any reason why it should. At present a 
Ministry which is beaten in the House of Commons on 
an important Bill resigns because, as things now are, such 
a defeat shows that it can no longer command a majority 
of the House for any purpose; and, if it continued to 
hold office, it would be unable to carry out any part of 
its policy, administrative or legislative. In old days this 
was not so. The younger Pitt, after the defeat of the 
Coalition at the polls, was repeatedly unable to carry 
some particular Bill through the Commons. But that 
did not in any way impair his authority. Even now the 
failure by the present Ministry to pass three or four of 


* ‘Experiences of a Political Agent,’ p. 103. 
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its Bills through the House of Lords did not prevent it 
from continuing in office. No doubt the rejection of a 
Bill by the electors would be more important and more 
final than the rejection of such a Bill by the Lords. But, 
unless the members of the House of Commons were 
thereby convinced that they could not safely continue 
to support the Government, the Government would 
remain in office, for there would be no means of dis- 
placing it. The consequence would almost inevitably be 
that less political importance would be attached to legis- 
lation. Its success or failure would not involve the fate 
of a Government. The result of a Referendum would be 
only one of the phenomena, like by-elections, on which 
students of political meteorology would base their highly 
conjectural forecasts. 

The educative effect of requiring the electors to con- 
sider one question at a time is an even more important 
recommendation of the proposal we are advocating. 
Anyone who has been concerned directly in an election 
must have felt how utterly absurd is our present system. 
Politicians solemnly talk about the country having given 
a decision in favour of this Bill or against that policy. 
But they know quite well that no such decision is ever 
given. At the last election it might have been supposed 
that the attention of the voters was really concentrated 
on the constitutional question. Asa matter of fact it is 
very doubtful if five per cent. of them considered it at 
all. The great mass voted, as they always do, because 
they belonged to one side or the other. Of the remainder 
some voted for or against Tariff Reform, or on some mis- 
representation about Old Age Pensions, or on some local 
or personal ground. Very few voted for or against the 
Parliament Bill; and it is questionable if, in the turmoil 
of the election, even these really understood what they 
were voting about. 

Such a system must lead to grave and increasing 
abuses. With the smaller electorate of fifty years ago 
the decisions were largely governed by personal con- 
siderations. The voters chose a man in whom they had 
confidence, and did not bother much about the details of 
political questions. Nowadays, except in a few cases, 
the electors have little personal feeling for any of the 
candidates, and they are driven to seek other motives 
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for their votes. Hence the growth of the party system, 
and with it all the disgusting accompaniments to which 
we are accustomed—lying leaflets, blatant posters, un- 
scrupulous canvassers and, worst .of all, gigantic class 
bribes. Demagogues like Mr Lloyd George and Mr 
Winston Churchill dangle before their poorer com- 
patriots promises of a share in the wealth of dukes and 
landlords. More thorough-going, and perhaps more 
sincere, Socialists invite their working-class followers 
to seize on all profits, rent, and interest. No details 
are given, but an atmosphere is created in which it is 
easy, especially with the help of the tax on food, to 
create an impression that the Unionists are the friends 
of the rich and the enemies of the poor. And yet each 
working-man by himself is an eminently reasonable 
person. He is quite as alive to the danger and folly of 
revolution as anyone else. Nor does he in the least wish 
to be unjust to any of his fellow-citizens, rich or poor. 
If only he were given the opportunity of considering any 
particular proposal by itself, there is no reason to fear 
that he would come to an unsatisfactory conclusion. 
But, as things stand, the details of a Bill are never laid 
before him. Instead, some catchpenny phrases are 
coined on each side—‘ More wages and less work,’ ‘ Your 
food will cost you more,’ ‘Peers’ men or free men,’ and 
the like—and it is on clap-trap of this kind that the voter 
has chiefly to rely in forming his opinion on issues of the 
utmost difficulty and complexity. 

We are therefore strongly of opinion that the Refer- 
endum would be of great service in arresting the decay 
of the House of Commons. We believe it would mitigate 
party spirit, and restore some measure of reality to 
political controversy. But, after all, its main recom- 
mendation at the present time is that it provides a 
solution for the problem inseparable from a bicameral 
system, namely, What is to be done when the two Houses 
differ? The Government answer this question simply 
enough, Their reply is that the House of Commons 
must prevail, on the ground that the House of Commons 
represents the People, and that in a democracy the 
People must be supreme. Such a theory, if logically 
pursued, can only end in Single-Chamber government. 
And, with regard to Money Bills, the Ministry boldly 
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accept this result. Money Bills are to become law within 
a month of their passage through the House of Commons, 
whatever ‘the House of Lords may say or do. But with 
regard to other legislation the Government are not so 
courageous. Bills which are not Money Bills can. be 
delayed by the House of Lords for two years. Why? 
Because, we are told, during that time an opportunity 
will be given for the country to protest against legisla- 
tion of which it disapproves. But if the will of the 
House of Commons is identical with the will of the 
people, how can the people disapprove its action? And, 
if it does not represent the people in that sense, can it 
be seriously suggested that a delay of two years is the 
best way of ascertaining what is really the people’s will ? 
What will happen during those two years? We assume 
there will be a vigorous political agitation. Meetings 
will be held in all parts of the country; petitions will be 
presented; articles and pamphlets will be written. Every- 
one knows that by the expenditure of a sufficient sum of 
money a first-class agitation can be got up on any side of 
any: political question in the world. Does anybody think 
that a trustworthy judgment as to the opinion of the 
country can be arrived at by such means? Experience is 
conclusive to the contrary. It frequently happens in an 
election that the beaten side has had far the most suc- 
cessful meetings.. And as for petitions, they have become 
a byword for their futility and unimportance. 

But even if this delay of two years did afford a 
satisfactory opportunity to the electors of expressing 
their opinion, why is it better than the Referendum? 
When Government speakers are resisting the Referendum, 
their favourite argument is that it is inconsistent with the 
principle of representative institutions. And this argu- 
ment is embellished with flourishes about the danger of 
diminishing the sense of responsibility of members of 
Parliament. Responsibility of members of Parliament! 
It is amazing that the words do not stick in the throats 
of those who use them! Responsibility of the men who 
at the division-bell crowd in from the smoking-room and 
the Terrace with the question, Which side are we? 
Responsibility of the men who openly tell those opposed 
to them how much they dislike the Bills for which they 
are voting! Responsibility of the men of whom many, to 
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the knowledge of everyone, are in politics merely to get a 
baronetcy or a peerage! 

Apart from this colossal piece of political hypocrisy, 
why is it consistent with the principles of representative 
government that representatives should be exposed for 
two years to pressure from their constituents, and incon- 
sistent that the constituents should be asked plainly their 
opinion about the measure in dispute? There can be only 
one answer. Under the Government plan the representa- 
tive will be at liberty to disregard the views of those who 
elected him. Under the Referendum those views would 
prevail. Lord Morley on the second reading of Lord 
Balfour’s Reference to the People Bill put this point very 
clearly. He said that ‘to set up as the great cardinal and 
organic standard of parliamentary life the standard of 
always consulting and being guided by ... what the 
people desire is a thoroughly wrong standard.’ Compare 
with that the celebrated Resolution passed in 1907 by the 
House of Commons on the motion of Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman : ‘ That in order to give effect to the will of 
the people as expressed by their elected representatives,’ 
and so on. The whole foundation of the Government 
policy which has culminated in the Parliament Bill is that 
the will of the people should prevail. And now when a 
proposal is made which really would ensure the achieve- 
ment of that object the leader of the Lords is not ashamed 
to declare that the standard of always being guided by 
what the people desire is a thoroughly wrong standard. 
That may or may not be in accordance with the principles 
of representative government. It is certainly a very 
strange doctrine to come from those who boast of their 
belief in democracy. 

Then we are told that it would be impossible to make 
the electors understand a Bill submitted to them by 
Referendum. We have already pointed out that the 
issues to be decided on a Referendum would be far simpler 
than those supposed to be decided at a general election. 
But, apart from this, we ask again why should it be 
supposed that the people will arrive at a less intelligent 
decision on a question formally and precisely submitted 
to them by the Referendum, than they will in the vague 
and inconclusive agitation which is to rage during the two 
years’ delay? Suppose, as is almost sure to happen, that 
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a certain number of by-elections take place during the 
two years. Is it not certain that the results will be hailed 
as decisions by the particular constituencies for or against 
the suspended Bill? And yet as we have shown, and as 
everyone knows, such results will be in the highest degree 
untrustworthy for the purpose named—infinitely more so, 
as every candid man must admit, than the reply by the 
same electors to a plain question, Do you wish this Bill 
to pass—Aye or No? 

Another objection to the Referendum constantly put 
forward is that it would be so expensive as to confer 
great advantages on the richer party, assumed on very 
insufficient grounds to be the Unionist. The basis of this 
argument is, of course, the cost of a general election. 
Electioneering expenses fall under two heads. There are 
the Returning Officers’ expenses, and there are the ex- 
penses incurred in the propaganda of the candidates. As 
to the Returning Officers’ expenses, it must be said quite 
plainly that they are a perfect scandal. Candidates pay 
whatever they are asked, and consequently are bled . 
through the nose. One fact will indicate the kind of 
thing that is going on. In the County Council election 
these expenses are paid not by the candidates but by the 
County Council. The consequence is that in London 
they come to just about half what they do for parlia- 
mentary elections, though the electorate is much larger 
by reason of the women’s votes. It may safely be said 
that if the Returning Officers received one fourth or one 
fifth of what they now get they would be amply 
renumerated. These expenses, moreover, in the case of 
a Referendum, would fall on the State in any case, so 
that neither side would be under any disadvantage with 
respect to them. As to the expenses of propaganda, they 
would bear no relation to the outlay of candidates 
anxious to secure election. Indeed, a glance at a return 
of such. expenses will show that several items would 
automatically disappear. There would be no personal 
expenses of the candidates. There would be no addresses. 
Posters should be prohibited. No committee rooms or 
clerks would be required. Leaflets dealing with the par- 
ticular Bill there would be, and, doubtless, meetings and 
speeches. Expenditure on these, however, would take 
the place of similar expenditure incurred in most con- 
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stituencies every year. Even so there would no doubt be 
a certain amount of expense—regrettable but inevitable if 
we are to ‘educate our masters.’ All that can be said is 
that here again the education would be far less expensive 
and far more satisfactory than it will be during the two 
years’ turmoil provided for by the Government Bill. 
Apart from controversial half-bricks such as‘‘ novel,’ 
‘ foreign,’ ‘ revolutionary,’ there is only one other avowed 
objection to the Referendum. We say ‘avowed,’ because 
everyone knows that the real backbone of the Liberal 
dislike to the Referendum is that it would put a stop to 
political log-rolling. It would no longer be possible for 
Welsh Nonconformists to agree to hand over to the Irish 
Roman Catholics their fellow Protestants of Ulster in 
return for a promise by Mr Redmond to assist in despoil- 
ing the Church of England of some or all of its Welsh 
endowments. Transactions of that description, so 
common in modern politics that they have ceased to be 
thought discreditable, would be futile if each measure had 
to be submitted separately to the judgment of the British 
people. But without this barter of policies and principles, 
it is doubtful if any of the chief measures of the Radical 
programme would become law. Radical hatred of the 
Referendum is therefore natural enough, and they have 
one plausible objection to make to it, namely, that with 
the present House of Lords only Radical measures would 
be referred. In Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill. this 
objection is met by a provision enabling two hundred 
members of the House of Commons to demand a Referen- 
dum, even on Bills which have passed both Houses. As 
a temporary measure, such a proposal might be accepted. 
But as a permanent part of the constitution it is open to 
the objection that a Bill passed by both Houses could be 
referred to the country by a minority of the House of 
Commons, whereas if only one House accepted it, it would 
require a majority of the House of Commons to send it to 
a Referendum. Moreover, a factious Radical minority 
could insist on referring every Government Bill, with the 
object of bringing the whole plan into contempt. 


' We are therefore clear that the proper way to secure 
equal treatment for all legislation is to make such 
changes in the Upper House as to free it from the sus- 
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picion of being a partisan body. It is for that reason and 
for that reason only that we are in favour of a reform of 
the House of Lords. In many ways the House of Lords is 
an admirable Second Chamber. Among its members are 
men of the highest distinction in almost every walk of life. 
Our greatest soldiers and some of our greatest sailors 
belong to it. Employers of labour like Lord Inverclyde 
and Lord Rotherham, great men of science like Lord 
Rayleigh and Lord Crawford, administrators like Lord 
Cromer and Lord Milner, diplomatists like Lord Sander- 
son, men versed in the mysteries of local government 
like Lord Sheffield and Lord Belper, writers like Lord 
Morley and Lord Rosebery, are all found there. In 
finance a House which includes men like Lord St Aldwyn, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Rothschild, Lord Revelstoke, Lord 
Avebury and many others is very strong; while the 
law lords and the bishops bring to its debates expert 
knowledge of the greatest value: on all legal and social 
subjects. Even the much-abused ‘backwoodsmen’ are 
a very valuable element in a legislative chamber. They 
perform much the same function as a jury does in 
legal proceedings. They represent the average common- 
sense of the community, and prevent a Chamber which 
properly contains a large number of experts from 
becoming narrow and pedantic. 

Nor can much criticism be made against the procedure 
or debates of the House of Lords. The former is of 
the simplest kind, allowing almost unlimited latitude, 
which might no doubt be abused, but which in actual 
practice permits the House to discuss and decide 
questions unfettered by rules and regulations necessary 
for less public-spirited assemblies. To this circumstance, 
as well as to the ability of its members, the House owes 
the sustained excellence of its debates. There are few 
more impressive things than a debate in the Lords either 
on some broad question of policy or on the details of 
an important Bill. Almost every speech adds something 
to the discussion. No one speaks who has not something 
to say. Reality and sincerity are as conspicuous by their 
presence as they are by their absence in the House of 
Commons; and everyone must feel, at the end of the 
discussion, that a large contribution has been made to 
the general knowledge on the subject, 
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All this and more may be said truly in praise of the 
House of Lords. But it cannot be denied that the over- 
whelming Unionist majority which it contains prevents 
it from having the authority which a Second Chamber 
ought to possess. Much is said about the absurdity of 
hereditary legislators; and such criticism is doubtless 
effective enough on the platform. But we doubt very 
much whether it would have ever been heard of if 
the peerage had been more equally divided in political 
opinion. If then the real grievance about the composi- 
tion of the Second Chamber is to be met, the reformed 
House of Lords must contain substantially as many 
Liberals as Tories. This is the very kernel of the matter, 
without which all reforms and concessions are valueless. 
It is, therefore, much to be regretted that this funda- 
mental truth does not appear to be fully grasped by 
the Unionist leaders. We read every day of some new 
and ingenious scheme for constructing a Second Chamber 
of as many elements as the colours of Joseph’s coat. 
There are to be some selected from the present hereditary 
peers, some qualified by past public services, some elected 
by County Councils or by proportional representation, 
and some nominated by the Prime Minister. We have 
no doubt that a body so constituted would contain most 
of the more valuable elements of the present House of 
Lords, with a slight democratic twang to it. It is even 
possible that, by carefully measuring the various in- 
gredients, a tolerably impartial Chamber might be 
created. What is quite certain is that it will be 
utterly unintelligible to a popular audience, who will 
therefore be disposed to accept Radical allegations that 
the whole scheme is a Tory dodge intended to preserve 
the party supremacy in the House of Lords, while making 
a few worthless alterations in its composition. 

Some of the younger members of the Unionist party 
are so much impressed with this consideration that they 
are inclined to advocate a purely elective Second Chamber. 
We earnestly hope that they will pause long before 
committing themselves to any such proposal. Such a 
change must produce one of two results. Either the 
new Senate would have the same origin as the House 
of Commons, and would possess authority co-ordinate 
with that of the Lower House—a state of things in- 
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compatible with our present Constitution; or, more 
probably, it would be chosen by some form of secondary, 
and from a democratic point of view inferior, election. 
A Chamber so composed would have none of the accumu- 
lated traditions and prestige of the House of Lords. 
And it is almost certain that many of the most valuable 
members of the present House would not sit in it. They 
would refuse to undergo the ordeal of a popular election ; 
and, if they did so, they would probably be unsuccessful. 
It should not be forgotten that difficulties of this kind 
proved fatal to Cromwell’s attempts in 1657 to create 
a new Second Chamber, so admirably set forth by Prof. 
Firth in his recent work. For obvious reasons he could 
not obtain—though he tried to do so—the co-operation 
of the members of the old House of Lords, and he was 
driven to select the best substitutes he could find. No 
one suggests that he did not do his best to get together 
a satisfactory body of members. He was notoriously 
anxious to provide an efficient check on the ‘horrid 
arbitrariness’ of Single-Chamber government. But the 
result was utterly disappointing. The new Second 
Chamber was regarded with such bitterness and contempt 
that even extreme Republicans clamoured for the restora- 
tion of the old House of Lords. Reformers should 
recollect that a Second Chamber, to be efficient, must 
be respected ; and that, in a country of profoundly con- 
servative instincts like our own, there is no probability 
that a Senate consisting mainly of new men, chosen by 
means utterly at variance with the whole history of the 
House of Lords, would command the respect necessary 
for its efficiency. 

For ourselves we say frankly that we should have 
no respect for an elective Second Chamber, if it suffered 
as it probably would from the same evils as those which 
are attacking the present House of Commons. We have 
no desire to extend the domination of the caucus to both 
branches of the legislature. We wish to see a new 
Second Chamber, possessing as nearly as may be the 
attributes of the present House of Lords, but free from 
the suspicion of partisanship which its political com- 
plexion gives to it. The problem is not an easy one 
to solve. The best suggestion appears to us to be that 
the new House should consist of a limited number, 
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say three hundred persons, appointed for life; that in 
the first instance one half of them should be recom- 
mended by the Prime Minister, and one half by the 
Leader of the Opposition; that a certain proportion, 
say two-thirds of the new House, should be’ also 
hereditary peers, and that all vacancies should be filled 
up on the recomnieadation: of the Prime Minister’ of 
theday. 

- Such a House ‘would be indisputably impartial. 
Since two hundred of its members would be hereditary 
peers, most, if not all, of the more active members of 
the present House would find places in it. Indeed, the 
probability is that almost the whole one hundred and 
fifty Unionist members would be drawn from among the 
present peers; and, if it were impossible ‘to find fifty 
suitable persons in the Liberal hereditary peerage as it 
“now exists, it would be easy to increase its numbers 
sufficiently for the. purpose. It’ is not’ the least. merit 
‘of this proposal that it. involves tio ‘departure from 
historic precedent. In the earliest days the House of 
Lords, or its predecessor the Great Council, consisted 
of distinguished persons summoned ‘by the Sovereign 
to advise him. And even at the present time the 
ecclesiastical and legal members of the House of Lords 
are peers for life only. We are convinced that in this 
- country adherence to precedent is a first principle of 
political wisdom. Even the great Reform Bill of 1832 
‘was recommended to the people as being a reversion 
to the ancient constitution of the realm. 

Finally, this proposal has the great merit of simplicity. 
The man in the street can understand it. It is not open 
to the objection which lies against all the mixed schemes 
—the difficulty of settling the proportions of the different 
classes. Nor is it open to the similar objection that may 
be raised against any scheme based on popular election, 
whether direct or indirect; namely, the difficulty of settling 
what the constituency is to be. There are, in short; no 
complications. The old method of creating’ peers is 
preserved ; its possible abuse would be checked by the 
limitation in the numbers of the Upper House. — In 
future, if it were desirable to honour a distinguished 
commoner, it could be done either by elevating him as a 
life-peer to the House of Lords, or (if for any reason this 
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is undesirable or there is no vacancy) by conferring on 
him an hereditary peerage without a seat. 

Within the limits of this article it is impossible to 
deal with other aspects of the constitutional question. 
It might be necessary to provide in the new House of 
Lords for the presence of expert non-political members 
like the bishops and law lords. There is much to be 
said for conferences and joint sessions as a means for 
settling smaller differences of opinion between the two 
Houses. It is possible that further securities against 
constitutional changes agreed to by both Houses are 
necessary. All these matters, important though they be, 
are not vital to the issues before us. The great question 
which we have to settle is how the ancient bicameral 
constitution of the country can be preserved, consistently 
with the provision of fair and effective means for settling 
deadlocks between the two Houses. We believe that the 
scheme which we have ‘here sketched, not for the first 
time; would be’ a ‘satisfactory settlement, and‘as such we 
commend it to the leaders of the Unionist party. Upon 
them rests at this crisis a grave responsibility. If they 
lead their forces wisely, they may not only win a party 
victory, but save their country from disaster. Two 
things, and two things only, are necessary—decision and 
courage. Let them state clearly and definitely what is 
their policy, and having done so let them press it to the 
utmost. Vagueness and vacillation are the only enemies 
we have to fear; and we look to Mr Balfour and his 
colleagues to show by their conduct in this supreme 
crisis that those who charge them with these defects are 
either malicious or mistaken. 


CORRIGENDA. 


. No, 426, p. 46, 1. 11, delete ‘from.’ 

Ib. p. 76, note. The play referred to in tlie text i is not 
Marston’s, but a play of the same name by Nathaniel Lee, 
written in 1676. The lines quoted, ‘He thinks me false, 
though I have been most true; And, thinking so, what may 
his fury do?’ are from the last scene of Act. 11. 
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administration of Lord Minto, 213 
meetings of the Council, 214— 
modifications of his constitutional 
reform scheme, 215—‘ Lord Morley’s 
Reforms,’ ib.—Mr. Gokhale’s mem- 
orandum on the terms of the Consti- 
tutionalists, 217—working of the 
Legislative Council, 218— admis- 
sion of Indian members into the 
Executive Councils, 219-221—style 
of Lord Morley’s speeches, 221— 
character of his policy, 222— 
habitual gloom, 223—remissions of 
taxes, ib. 

Inverliever estate, experiments in 
afforestation, 109. 

Ireland, scheme for afforestation, 93. 

Italy and Austria-Hungry, 135— 
relations between, 135-139—desire 
to possess Trieste and the Trentino, 
144—the Triple Alliance, 145—re- 
lations with France, ib.—growth 
of Irredentism, 146, 153—demand 
for a university at Trieste, ib.— 
views on the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 147-149—patri- 
otic spirit of sacrifice, 149—military 
preparations, ib.—strength of the 
navy, 152—number of troops on 
the frontier, 154—total strength of 
the army, 155—waning influence 
of Germany, ib. 


J. 


Johnson, Samuel, 24. See Boswell. 
Johnston, Sir H. H., ‘ The Preserva- 
tion of Fauna and Flora,’ 324. 


Lansdowne, Lord, his proposal for 
regulating the relations between 
the Houses, 285-287. 

Lee-Warner, Sir W., ‘The Native 
States of India,’ 205. 

London, The Declaration of, 539. 
See Declaration. 
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Lords and Commons, 576—break- 
down of the Lower House, ib.— 
iron party discipline, 577—Mr. 
Belloc’s book, ib.—results of the 
system, 578—closure and guillotine, 
579 — growing weakness of the 
private member, ib. — need for 
modification and compromise, 580 
—character of the members, 581— 
methods of improving the House, 
582—more use of Grand Com- 
mittees, ib.—evils of the caucus, 
583—the Central Office, 584—the 
partisan electorate, 585—the Re- 
ferendum, 586—to educate our 
masters, 587—present opportunities 
for demagogues, 588—the Refer- 
endum in working, 589-592—re- 
form of the Upper House, 592—its 
present qualities, 593—need for 
Liberal leavening, 594—disadvan- 
tages of elective Second Chambers, 
595—a suggested reform, 596— 
wanted, courage, 597. 

Lords, House of, their rejection of 
the Budget, 276—resolutions for 
reform and reconstitution, 284— 
plan of defence to be adopted, 296 
—policy towards the Parliament 
Bill, 297. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, ‘The Referen- 
dum in the United States,’ 520- 
529. 

Lucas, R., ‘George II and his Minis- 
ters,’ 251-253. 


M. 


Mably, Abbé de, on the abolition of 
privateering, 1. 

Mary II, Queen of England, Some 
Unpublished Letters of, 70— 
method of correspondence, 772— 
her assumed name, 73—number of 
letters, 1b.—style and spelling, 74 
—correspondence with Frances 
Apsley, 74-90—her marriage, 78— 
state entry at the Hague, 79— 
portraits, 84—marriage of Princess 
Anne, 87. 

Medd, J. C., ‘ Woods and Forests,’ 91. 

Médicis, Catherine de, 348—bio- 
graphical advantages of assassina- 
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tion, ib.—legend and Catherine, 
349—up-bringing and career, 349- 
351 — her letters, 351 — regency, 
352—courses open to the Govern- 
ment, 353—weakness of the Crown, 
354—Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
355 — its causes, 355, ef seg. — new 
opposition of ‘Huguenots, 356—the 
Guises, 357—treaty of Rochelle, 
ib.—wars, civil and patriotic, 358 
— foreign complications, ib. —in- 
vasion of the Netherlands, 359-361 
—war with :Spain, 361—compari- 
son with Elizabeth, 362—excuses 
for Catherine, 362-364—fall and 
death, 365—charaeter, 365-371. 

Minto, Lord, his method of ad- 
ministration in India, 214—loss of 
reputation, 215. 


Moore, W. Harrison, ‘The Refer- 


endum in Australia,’ 529. 
Morley, Lord, India Under, 203. 
See India. 


N.. 


Nichols, Mr. F. M., ‘The Epistles of 
Erasmus,’ criticised, 395 et seq. 


a 


Oberholtzer, Dr, on the Referendum 
in America, 522. 

Oechsli, Wilhelm, ‘The Referendum 
in Switzerland,’ 509. 

Oxford University Reform, 431— 
early efforts, ib.—work of the com- 
missions, 431-434—Oxford Reform 
Association, 434—Bishop of Bir- 
mingham’s proposed commission, 
434-436—Lord Curzon’s letter, 435 
—methods of reform, 1b.—enquiry 
into teaching, 436—Greek, 4387— 
constitution of the university, ib.— 
Convocation and Congregation, 438 
—the statute of Faculties, 439— 
results, 6.—financial situation, 441 
—the college system, ib. —com- 
plaints of tutors, 442—specialism, 
443—new faculty organisation, ib. 
—place for poor men, 444—limits to 
economy, 1b.— emoluments, 445— 
tuition fees, 446—prize fellowships, 
447 — senior scholarships, 448 — 
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research work, ib. — university 
finance, 449-451—management of 
college estates, 452—education of 
working men, ib. 


P. 


Bill, its character, 278- 
281. 

Parry, Rev. J., letters — Lord 
Bathurst, 70. 

Pellegrini, B., ‘ Verso la Guerra,’ 156. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, and Coen: 
tive Banking, 307. - 

Preservation of Fauna and Flora, 
The, 324—older destructiveness, 
325—new tendencies, ib.—love of 
flowers, 326—and beauty, 327 — 
need for preservation, 328—except 
sparrows and snakes, ib.—pioneers 
of preservation, 329—Mr. Roose- 
velt, 330 et seg.—preservation in 
foreign countries, 332-337 — de- 
struction of birds, 333—-economic 
consequences, 334—the alligator, 
335 — plumes and feathers, 336— 
educational efforts, ib.—mistaken 
enthusiasts, 337—cruel sports, 338 
—lust to kill, 339—consequences 
in Africa, 339-342—India, 348—the 
colonies, 344—counter-movements, 
344-347. 


R, 


Reciprocity between Canada and 
the United States, 491—efforts 
‘after union, 492—treaty of 1854, 
493—-consequent increase of trade, 
ib.—political dissatisfaction, 494— 
reciprocity shelved, ib.—high pro- 
tection, 495—evils resulting, 496— 
necessary revision of the tariff, 1b. 
—details of new treaty, 497-500— 
how it will affect trade, 500-502— 
corn, 501—Canadian railways, 502 
—fruit-growing, 503—natural re- 
sources, 504—American industries 
in Canada, <b.—bearing of reci- 
procity on the Empire, 505—wheat 
competition, 506 — political con- 
sequences, 507—alternatives of the 
future, 508, 
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Referendum in Operation, The, 
509—In Switzerland, 509-20—its 
origins, 509—‘laws’ and ‘resolu- 
tions,’ 511—subjects for reference, 
ib.—methods to follow, ib.—the 
popular initiative, 512-514 — the 
constitutional initiative, 513—re- 
vision, total and partial, ib.—re- 
sults of experience, 514—defects, 
515—rejected proposals, 516—great 
advantages, 517— expense, 518— 
need for modifying the initiative, 
519. 

United States, 520-529—three 
different forms, 520—originally for 
State constitutions, 521—an inter- 
rupted practice, ib.—the constitu- 
tional referendum, 522—results of 
experience, 522-527—a popular in- 
stitution, 524—a modifying clause, 
525—right of popular demand for 
it, ib.—expense, 528—different cir- 
cumstances in England, ib. 

Australia, 529-538—Sir George 
Grey's initiative, 530—alternative 
efforts, ib.—reasons for jits adop- 
tion, 531—questions submitted, ib. 
—system used, ib. — experiences, 
532—constitutional questions, 533 
—the present reference, ib.—danger 
of ‘tacking,’ 534—experiences of 
States referenda, 534 ef seg.—on 
religious education, 536—numbers 
of voters, 537—its relations to party 
government, ib. 

Referendum, The, in England, 586 
et seq. 

Referendum, value of, 287—advan- 
tages, 290—risks to be encountered, 
291. 

Roberts, Lord, and Compulsory Ser- 
vice, 555 et seq. 

Roland, The Song of, 116—the plot 
of the ‘Chanson,’ 117—date, 118, 
121, 134—spirit running through 
the poem, 118—dates of the Mahom- 
medan invasion, 119—avenues of 
approach into Spain, 1b.—lingual 
form, 12l—authorship, 122—the 
work of one mind, 123, 134— 
locality, 124—the landscape of the 
Pyrenees, 125—treatment of light, 
126—the army catching sight of 


the French plains, 1b.—mention 
of the ‘Gates of Sizre,’ 127—its 
legendary geography, 128—use of 
Pyrenean names, 129—date of the 
disaster of Roncesvalles, ib.—no 
mention of Paris, 130—evidences 
of early origin, 131-134. 

Roosevelt, Col. T., his views on the in- 
terpretation of the constitutional 
law, 234—reception on his return, 
236—relations with President Taft, 
237— tours, 238. See United States. 
On the preservation of flora and 
fauna, 330—African expedition, 331 
et seq. 

Rosebery, Lord, ‘Chatham,’ 251, 
254—his description of Carteret, 
255—of George II, 256—criticism 
of the methods and manners of 
that period, 256-258—brilliance of 
his style, 259—on the amount of 
Pitt’s income, 261—the source of 
his character, ib.—his relations 
with his sister Ann, 262—narrative 
of ministerial intrigues, ib. 

Rousseau, J. J., his claim to origin- 
ality, 179—characteristic of his 
‘ Confessions,’ ib.—his trust in in- 
vention, 182. 

Russia, relations with Tibet, 56. 

Ruville, A. von, ‘ William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham,’ 258, 


Ss. 


Schlich, Sir W., his scheme of af- 
forestation, 103. 

Scott, Ernest, ‘The Referendum in 
Australia,’ 529. 

Sea, The Immunity of Private 
Property at, 1—Abbé de Mably’s 
proposals on the abolition of priva- 
teering, 1-3—Franklin’s proposals, 
3-7—propositions for the Definitive 
Treaty, 4—treaty with Sweden, 7 
—with Prussia, 9—proposals of 
France to abolish privateering, 10- 
13—negotiations with Russia, 13- 
15—agreement during the Crimean 
War, 15—United States and the 
Declaration of Paris, 17—the Marcy 
amendment, 18—result of the Civil 
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War in America, 20—the Hague » 
Conferences, 22. 

Sichel, Miss Edith, her ‘ Catherine 
de’ Medici,’ 352. 

Smith, Professor Goldwin, ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ 432, 

Somerville, Dr, his experiments in 
afforestation, 109. 

Switzerland, the Referendum in, 509- 
520. 


qT. 


Tibet and our Relations with it, 
45—difficulties of entry, 46—narra- 
tives of travellers, ib.—Sir Sven 
Hedin’s ‘Trans-Himalaya,’ 47— 
sovereignty of China, 48, 52, 67— 
religion and characteristics of the 
people, 48—mineral resources, 49 
—trade, ib.—history, 50-52—rela- 
tions with India, 52—with the 
State of Sikhim, 53—Anglo-Chinese 
Convention of 1890, 55—Trade 
regulations of 1893, ib.—Russian 
influence at Lhasa, 56—despatch 
of a British mission, 57-60—Con- 
vention signed, 60—Chinese ad- 
hesion agreement, 61—policy ad- 
verse to British interests, 62— 
evacuation of the Chumbi valley, 
63—increasing ambition of China, 
64—Sir F. Younghusband’s ‘ India 
and Tibet,’ 66—the Tibetans’ dislike 
of the Chinese, 67—objects of the 
British policy, 68. 

Trust, the National, and Public 
Amenities, 157—destruction of 
historical buildings, 158—founda- 
tion of the National Trust, 159— 
recognition of the claims of history 
and beauty, 160—members of the 
Council, 76.—total income, 161— 
its policy of ownership, 162—list 
of properties, 163—influence on 
the open-space movement, 164— 
character of its work, 165—dis- 
figurements from advertisements, 
166—effect on the moral sense, 
167—protection of the eyes, 168— 
good for trade, 170—system of 
waste, 171—publicity the essence 
of business, 1b.—restriction of bill- 


posters, 172-—condition in France, 
173—Germany and other towns, 
174—-signs of changed opinion, 7b. 
—appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, 
175—first instalment of the Report, 
1b.—powers of the Board of Works, 
177—Town Planning Act, 178. 


Turkish Army, The New, and the 


Balance of Power in Europe, 
454 — the Triple Entente and 
Triple Alliance, ib.—The ‘ Young 
Turk’ revolution, 455 — the new 
Turkish army, ib.—results of the 
new Government, ib. — German 
influences, 456—three stages of 
military reform, 457 — Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha, 458—his Bill, 459— 
details, 459-461 — prospects of a 
great army, 462—the first army 
manceuvres, 463—defectsand weak- 
nesses, 464— a new force, 465— 
consequences on the balance of 
power, 7b.—on the Balkan States, 
ib. — against the Entente, 467 
—Germany’s opportunities, 469— 
disadvantages to England, 471— 
Panislamite tendencies, 471—a new 
task for statesmen, 472. 


U. 


United States, export of timber, 99 


—consumption, 100—establishment 
of forest reserves, ib.—and Canada, 
491. See Reciprocity—the Referen- 
dum in, 520-529. 


United States, Politicsand Parties 


in the, 225—Mr Bryce’s work 
on ‘The American Common- 
wealth,’ 225-227—triumph of De- 
mocracy, 227—result of the elec- 
tions, 228—overturn in Congress, 
229—changes in the Tariff, 230— 
fears on the maintenance of 
equality, 2832—on the acquirement 
of wealth, 1b.—the ‘ direct primary’ 
movement, 233—interpretation of 
the constitutional law, 234—in- 
crease in the cost of living, 235— 
reception of Mr Roosevelt, 236— 
difficulties of his position, 237— 
views on Tariff revision, ib.—‘ New 
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Nationalism,’ 239—relations with 
the Republican Old Guard, 241— 
charged with insincerity, 242—Mr 
Dix selected as Democratic candi- 
date, 243—defeats of Mr Roosevelt, 


245—personality of Dr W. .Wil-. 


son, ib.—of Governor Harmon, 
247—policy of Mr Taft, 248—danger 
to the Democrats from - internal 
dissension, 249—curtailment of the 
power of the Speaker, ib, 


Ww. 

Wilkinson, Mr Spenser, ‘ Britain at 
Bay,’ 560 et seq. 

Willert, P. F., ‘Chateaubriand on 
his Own Life,’ 179. 

Wilson, Dr W., President of Prince- 
ton University, 245—candidate for 
the post. of Governor, 246—charac- 
ter of his speeches, ib, 

Wilson, Sir Arthur, memorandum to 
‘Compulsory Service,’ 557. 

Wolff, Mr Henry W., on People’s 
Banks, 299. 

Woods and Forests, 91—efforts to 
stimulate afforestation, 91-95— 
result of the report on coast 
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erosion, 95—cost of the scheme of 
afforestation, ib.—promotion of 
forestry for the unemployed, 96— 
their unfitness for the work, 97— 
-expense of. planting, 98—amount 
imported, 99—increasing ‘demand 
‘for timber, 100—protection’ of 
forests from depletion, ib.—pro- 
motion of moor cultivation, 101—. 
co-operation of land-owners, 103— 
displacement of farmers, ib.—in- 
terference with sport, 104—estate 
versus State forestry, 105—in- 
creased uses of :wood, 106—rise in 
the price, ib.—system in Germany 
and Prussia, 107—other countries, 
108—experiments in afforestation 
in Inverliever, 109—Dr Somerville’s 
experiments, ib.—Coombe Planta- 
tion, 111—facilities for instruction, 
111-114— the Forest of Dean school, 
112—destruction of injurious in- 
sects, 113, 114—summary of chief 


points, 115. 


Y. 


Younghusband, Sir F., ‘India and 
Tibet,’ 66, 
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